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THE 


5CHOOL of ARTS. 


of gilding, fvering, bronzing, japan= 
ning, laquering, and the ftaining dif- 
ferent kinds of ſubſtances, with all the 
variety of colours. 


Of gilding-in general. 
T HE gilding: different--ſubſtances-is per- 


formed by à variety of · means accom · 
modated to the nature of each. But the. 
principle is the ſame in all; (except with reſpe& 
to one kind practiſed on metals, here quickfil- 
ver and heat is uſed, which I omit here as not 
properly a part of the ſubject of this work z) be⸗ 
ing only the putting ſome proper cement on the 
body to be gilt; and then laying the gold either 
A 2 in. 
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in the form of leaves, or powder, on the cement ; 
_which binds it to the body. The principal kinds 

of gilding are thoſe called o// gilding j—burniſh 
' gilding;—and jafanners gilding, or gilding with 
gold fize. Theſe may be promiſcuouſly uſed on 
grounds either of wood, metal, or any other firm 
and rigid body: but paper and {cather require a 
treatment in ſome caſes peculiar to themſelves. 
The firſt attention, in moſt kinds of gilding, is 

the choice of leaf gold: which ſhould be pure, 
and of the colour accommodated to the purpoſe, 
or taſte of the work. Purity is requiſite in all 
caſes: for if the god be allayed with ſilver, it 
will be of too pale and greeniſh a hue for any 
application; and if it contain much copper, it 
will in time turn to a yet much ſtronger green. 
The purity may be aſcertained with accuracy 
enough for this purpoſe, by the touchſtone, and 
aquafortis; and the fitneſs of the colour, to any 
particular purpoſe, may be diſtmguiſhed by the 
eye. The full yellow is certainly the moſt beau- 
tiſul and trueſt colour of gold: but the deep 
reddiſh caſt has been of late moſt eſteemed from 
the caprice of faſhion. Whichever may be choſen, 
the colour ought nevertheleſs to be good of the 
kind; for there is a great variation in the force 
and effect of different parcels of the ſame teint ; 
ſome appearing more feul and muddy; others 
bright and clear. The beſt methed however of 
judging of the colour of leaf gold with nicety, is 
by keeping a ſpecimen of ſuch as is perteQ ; 


with which any freſh parcel may be cccafionally + 


compared. There is, be ſides the true leaf gold, 
another kind in ute, called Dutch gold: which 
is copper gilt, and beaten into leaves like the ge- 
nuinc. It is mych,heaper ; and has, when 
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good, greatly the effect of the true, at the tune 
of its being laid on the ground; but, with any 
acceſs of moſture, it loſes its colour, and turns 
green in ſpots; and, indeed, in all caſes, its 
beauty is ſoon impaired, unleſs well ſecured by 
laquer or varniſh. It is neverthetsſs ſerviceable 
for coarſer gilding, where large maſſes are want- 
ed; eſpecially where it is to be ſeen by artificial · 
light, as in the caſe of theatres: and if well var- 
niſhed, will there in a great meaſure anſwer the 
end of the genuine kinds. The other prepara- 
tions of gold, belonging to particular kinds of 
gilding, I ſhall treat of them, as likewiſe the. ce- 
ments oi other ſubſtances employed, in their re- 
ſpectivs places; and proceed now to ſhe w, what 
the inſtruments are, which are common to the 
three principal methods. nee 
O the inſtrumenis that are common to ail, bur · 
ni/h, and japanneys gilding.] The firſt neceſſary 
inſtrument is, a cuſhion for receiving the leaves 
of gold from the paper, in order to its being cut 
into proper ſize and figures, for covering the 
places to be gilt. Fhis cuſhion ſhould be made 
of leather, and faſtened to a ſquare board, which 
ſhould have a handle. It may be of any ſize, 
from fourteen inches ſquare to ten; and ſhould 
be ſtuffed betwixt the leather and board with fine 
fow or wool; but in ſuch a manner, that the 
furface may be perfectly flat and even. A pro- 
per knife is the next, and an equally requiſite 
inſtrument; as it is neceffary in all caſes to cut 
or divide the gold into parts correſpendent to 
thoſe, which are to be covered. This knife . 
be the ſame in all reſpeQs as thoſe uſed in pain- 
ting, called fa/let knives; the blade of which 

may be four or fix inches long, and ſomewhat 
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more than half an inch in breadth, with a han- 
dle proportionable. A ſquirrel's tail is like wiſe 
generally provided, for taking up the whole 
leaves, and for compre ſſing the, gold to the ſur- 
Face where it is laid, and giving it the poſuion 
required. It is nſed alſo by ſome for taking up 
the parts of leaves; but this is better done b 
means of a ball of cotton wool; which will bot 
anſwer this end, and that of compreffing the 
gold in a more eaſy and effectual manner. This 
ſquirrel's tail is cut ſhort, and ſometimes ſprad 
in tlre fan · faſnion by means of a piece of wood 
formed like a pencil ſtick, but broad at one. end, 
and ſplit to receive the tail; but it will equally 
ſerve the purpoſe in its own form, when the hair 
is cut to a proper length. This inſtrument is by 
fome called a allet; but improperly; as the 
board for holding the colours in painting, and 
which 18 frequently in uſe along with this, being 
called by the ſame name, would neceſſatily pro- 
duce a confuſion in ſpeaking of either. A bruſh 
of very ſoft hog's hair, or of the fitch kind, ade 
large, is likewiſe commonſy uſed for paſſiug 
over the work when it is become dry, in- order to 
take off the looſe gold. Some fane cotton wool 
is alſo neceſſary for taking up the ſmaller parts 
of the leaves, and laymg them on the work: as 
alfo for compreſſing and adjuſting. them when 
laid on. Ihe cotton ſhould be formed into a 
ball, by tying it up in a piece of fne linen rags 
for if it be uſed withont the rag, the fibres ad- 
here to the gold ſize, and embarraſs the work. 
A ſmall ſtone and mullar, with a propertionable 

pallet knife, are required for grinding and tem- 
Pfering the mixtures made of the fat bil, or gold 
ſize, with cach other, and the colours that = ; 
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be added to them. Proper bruſhes are alſo want - 
ed for laying on, and ſpreading the fat oil, or 
fize, on the work: 15 ſome of theſe ſhould be 
fitches of different ſizes; in order to convey and 
ſettle the gold, where the relief of carved or 
forms deep hollows. Theſe are all the inſtru- 
ments that are common to all the three principal. 
kinds of gilding ; ſuch as are peculiar to each, I 
ſhall take notice of where they more properly 
79 ge oil gg, and (he been 

e manner of oil gilding, and the preparation 
of fat oil.] The . ach oil is the moſt 
eaſy and cheap, as well as moſt durable kind; 
and, therefore, is moſtly applied to common pur- 
poſes. It is performed by cementing the gold to 
the ground, by means of fat oil. The prepara- 
tion of which is, therefore, previouſly neceſſary 
to be known ; and may be much better managed 
in the following manner, than by any method 
hitherto taught, or commonly practiſed. 
« Take any quantity of linſeed oil, and put it 
into an earthen, or any other veſſel of a broad 
«© form, ſo that the oil may lie in it with a ve 
large ſurface; but the proportion ſhiould be ſo 
< limited, that the oil may be about an inc 
thick in the veſſel. The earthen paus uſed 
* for milk in the forming cream for butter are 
& yery well accommodated to this F 2x ole. 
Along with the oil as much water ould be 
*c alſo put into the veſſel, as will riſe fix inche 
or more above the bottorg. © Place the veſſ⸗ 

** then, with the oil fwimming on the water, in 
* any open place where the ſun and rain may 
have acceſs to it; but where it may be as free 
+ from receiving duſt and fith as poſſible. iet 
* it land in this condition, ſtirring the contents 
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« on every opportunity, for five or ſix weeks, 

«c or till} it appear of the conſiſtence of treacle. 

% Nuke the oil then from off the water into a 

76 phial, or bottle of a long form, or, what is 

<< better, into a ſeparating- funnel, ſuch as is 

< uſed by the chemiſts, and there draw off the 

% remainder of the water. Place it afterwards, 
being in the long bottle or phial, in ſuch heat 

« as will render it perfectly fluid; and the foul- 

«© neſſes it may contain will ſoon fubfide to the 

« bottom; when the clear part mult be poured 

off; and the remainder ſtrained through a 

% flannel, while yet water, and the-whole will 
4 then be fit for uſe.” It is to be obſerved, 
that this method is only praCticable in ſummer ; 

as the ſun has not ſufficient power in winter to 

produce a due change in the oil. This method 

differs from that commonly practiſed, in the ad- 

dition of the water; which ſuffers the foulneſs 

to ſeparate from the oil, and fink to the bottom; 

where it remains without being again mixed 

with the oil every time it is ſtirred, as is una- 

voidable where no water is uſed. The water 

likewiſe greatly contributes to bleach the oil, and 

improve it in other reſpects. The beſt previous 

preparation of the piece to be gilded, if it have 
not already any coat of oil paint, is to prime it 
with drying oil mixed with a little yellow oker; 

to which, alſo, a very ſmall proportion of ver- 

million may be added. But where greater nicet 

and perfection is required in the work, the w 

ſhould be firſt rubbed with fiſh ſkin ; and then 

with Dutch ruſnes. This priming being dry, 

the next part of the operation is the fizing the 

work; which may be done, either with the fat 

vil alone, (but dilured with drying oil, eh 
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thick to be worked wichout) or with fat oil and 
the japanner's gold ſize, (of which the prepara- 
tion is below taught) either in equal quantities, 
or in any lefs proportion, with reſpe& to the gold 
ſize. The difference betwixt the uſe and omiſ- 
ſion of the gold fize, in this way of gilding, lies 
in two particulars. The one is, that the fizing 
dries faſter according to the proportion of the 
quantity of the gold ſigze to the fat oil, and is 
conſequently ſo _ the ſooner fit to be gilded. 
The other is, that the gilding is allo rendered, in 
the ſame proportion, leſs ſhining, and gloſly ;. 
which is eſteemed a perfection in this kind of 
gilding: though, taking away the prejudice of 
faſhion, I ſhould think the moſt ſhming the moſt 
beautiful; and of the ſtrongeſt effect. The fat 
oil, or the compound of that and the gold fize,. 
muſt be ground with ſome yellow oker ; and then 
by means of a bruſh, laid thinly over the work 
to be gilt. But, in doing this, care mult be 
taken to paſs the bruſh into all the hollows and 

cavities,” if the ſubject he carved, or have a 
other way, projeCing parts. For where the ſize 
fails to be Taid on, the gold will never take till 
the work be again repaired by going over the 
defective places with fteſh fize ; which ſhould be 
avoided as much as poffible.  Whete great per- 
feQtion is required, the gold ſhould not be laid on 
the firſt fizing;. but that being ſuffered, to dry, 
the work ſhould be again ſized a ſecond time: 


and ſome who are very nice even proceed to - 


third. The work being thus ſized, muſt be kept 
till it appear in a proper condition to receive the 
gold : which muſt be diſtinguiſhed by touching 
with the finger. If it appear then a little aghe- 
ſive or elammy, but not fo as to be brought off 

As by 
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by the finger, it is in a fit condition to- be gilt - 
But if it be ſo clammy as ts daub os come off 
on being touched, it is not ſufficiently dry, and 
muſt be kept longer: or if there be no clammi- 
neſs or ſticky quality remaining, it is too dry, 
and muſt be ſized over again before it can be 
gilt. When the work is thus ready to receive 
the gold, the leaves of gold, where the ſurface is 
- ſufficiently large and plain to contain them, may 
be laid on intire, either by means of the ſquir- 
rel's tail; or immediately from the paper in 
Which they were originally put; a method, that, 
by thoſe who have the proper dexterity of doing. 
it, is found to be much the. ſimpleſt, and quick- 
eſt, as well as beſt, for the perfection of the work. 
Being laid on the proper parts of the work, the 
leaves muſt then be ſettled to the ground, by 
comprefling thoſe, which appear to want it, gent- 
ly with the ſquirreſ's tail or cotton ball; and if 
any part of the gold has flown off, or been dif- 
placed, ſo as to leave a naked or uncovered ſpot, 
a piece of another leaf, of ſize and figure correſ- 
pond to ſuch ſpot, muſt be laid upon it. Where 
the parts are too ſmall to admit of the laying on 
whole leaves, or where vacancies are left after 
laying on whole leaves which: are leſs than re- 
quire others to cover them, the leaves which are 
to be uſed muſt be firft turned from the paper 
upon the cuſhion (deſerĩibed above NR the, 
inſtruments). They muſt then be cut, by ſco- 
ring over them, with the knife, (above deſcribed 
likewiſe) into ſuch diviſions or flips as may be 
moſt commodiouſly laid on the parts of the work. 
to be covered Aſter which being ſeparated, and 
taken up as they are wanted by means of the 
cotton wool, to which being breathed upon they. 
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will adhere, they muſt be laid in the places they 
axe deſigned to cover; and gently preſſed by the 

ebtton, till they touch every where, and lie even 

on the Soon, Where the work is very Hollow, 
und dal pieces are wanted to cover parts that, 
he deep and out of the reach of the ſquircel's stalt 
or the cotton, they may be taken up by the point 
of a fitch pencil eing Fel — upon) and 
by that 5 om con ve. £4 to and ſertled in in their 
proper place. Thoſe who are accuſtomed to it 
uſe the pencil commodiouſly for a gteat part of . 
the work where large parts of the leaves cannot 
be uſed; The whoſe of the work being thus co- 
vered, ſhbblii be ſuffered to temain till it be dry z 
and it may then be bruſhed over by a cimehz 
hair pencil or ſoft hog's Hair bruſh, to take off 
From it all looſe patts of the gold. If, after the 
bruſhing, any defective parts, or vacances 55 
I in the gilding, ſuch parts muſt be again 

zed ; and treated in the ſame manner as the 
whole was before: but the japanher's gold ſize 
alone is mich better for this purpoſe than either 
tHe fat oil alone, or ay mixture. 

Of burniſh ſb gilding ; with the frepuratioit of 
the Abs . zer, &c.] The gilding wih bur⸗ 
niſhed gold is E80 t p ptactiſed, but upon wodd 3 
ang at Neeſer ty in the caſe of carved work, 
dr where carved work is mited with plain. The 
chief difference in the manner betwixt this and 
old gilding lies in the preparing the work to re- 
ceive the gold ; and in the ſabſtituting a ſize 
made of patchment, or the cutting of glover's 
leather in the place of the fat in," as a cement. 
7 — preparation of this fize ſhould, therefore, 
vioufly Ktiown ; and may be as follows.— 
5 Take a Pound of tlic cuttings of parehinient, 
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„ tor of the leather uſed by glovers; and, hav- 
« ing added to them fix quarts of water, boil 
« them till the quantity of fluid be reduced to 
«© two quarts: or till, on the taking out a little, 
«c it will appear like a jelly on growing cold. 
« Strain it through flannel while hot; and it 
„ will be then fit for uſe.”——This fize is em- 
ployed in burniſh gilding, not only in forming 
the gold ſize, or cement for binding the gold to 
the ground ; but alſo in priming, or previouſly 
preparing the work. But before I proceed to 
ſhew the manner of uſing it ſo, it is neceſſary to 
give the compoſitions for the proper cement or 
gilding ſize employed in this kind of gilding. 
"There are a multiplicity of recipes for this com- 
poſition, which are approved of by different per- 
ſons: but as in general they vary not eſſentially 
from each other, I will only give two, which I 1 
believe to be each the beſt in their kinds. 
Take any quantity of bole armoniac, and add, 
% ſome water to it, that it may ſoak till it grow 
<« ſoft. Levigate it then on the ſtone, but not 
* with more water than will prevent its being of 
46 a ſtiff confiſtence ; and add to it a little puri- 
ie fied ſuet or taflow ſcraped ; and grind them 
* together. When this is wanted for uſe, dilute 
<< it ta the conſiſtence of cream, by parchment 
c r glover's ſize, mix'd with double its quan- 
<<-tity of water, and made warm. Some melt 
ce the-ſuct or tallow, and mix it previouſly with 
& five or fix times its weight of chalk before it 
« is put to the bole, to facilitate their com-mix- 
« ture; to which in this wet ſtate they are other- 
„% wife ſomewhat repugnant. It is alſo ſome- 
te times practiſed to put ſoap-ſuds to the bole; 
& which will contribute to its uniting with the 
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Ta 
cc tallow.— This is the ſimpleſt compoſition, - 
and equally good with the following, dr any 
other; but for the indulgence of the · variety of 
opinions, which reigns in all theſe kinds of mat- 
ters, I will inſert another. Take of bole in 
© fine powder one pound, and of black lead two 
% ounces. Mix them well by grinding; and 
© then add of olive oil two ounces, and of bees: 
«© wax one ounce, melted together; and repeat 
te the grinding till the whole be thoroughly in- 
© corporated. When this mixture is to be uſed, 
© dilute it with the parchment or glover's ſize 
* as was directed in the former recipe. But fil 
te the time of uſing them, both this and the fore · 
«« going ſhould be kept immerſed in water, 
* which will preſerve them good. To pre- 
pare the wood for burn ſh gilding, it ſh-uld firſt 
be well rubbed with fiſh- Kin; and then with 
Dutch ruſhes : but this can only be practiſed in 
the larger and plainer parts of the work, other- 
wiſe it may damage the carving, or render it leſs 
ſharp by wearing off the points. - It muſt then be 
primed with the 5 ſize, mixed with as 
much whiting as will give it a tolerable body of 
colour: which mixture muſt be made by melting 
the ſize, and ſtre wing the whiting in a powdered 
ſtate gradually into it, ſtirring them well toge- 
ther, that they may be thoroughly incotporated. 
Of this priming ſeven or eight coats ſhould be 
given, time being allowed for the drying of each 
before the other part be put on; and care ſhould 
be taken in doing this, to work the primang well 
with the bruſh, into all the cavities r hollows 
there may be in the carved work. Aſter the. laſt 
coat is laid on, and before it be quite dry, a bruſh 
rencil dipt in water ſhould be paſſed over the, 
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whole, to ſmodth it and take away any fumps or 
qualities that may have been formed: and 
when it is dry, the parts which admit of it ſhould 
be again btulhed over till they beperfeAMycven. 
The work ſhould then be repaired; by frłeing all 

the cavities and hollow parts from tlie prithin; 
which may choak them, or injore the relief of 
the carving: after which a Wüler 'potiſh- ſhould 
be given to the paits defigiied tb be Varttihed, 
by ribbing them gently with a fine linen rag 
moiſtened with water. The. work being thus 
prepared, when it is to be gilt, difute the com- 
poſition of bole, &c. with Warm fie mix'd with 
two-thirds of water; and with à brafh ſpread it 
over the whole of the work, and then ſuffer it to 
dry; and gd over it again with the mixture, in 
the ſame manner, at leaſt once more. Aﬀter the 
laſt coat, rub jt in the parts to be burniſned with 
a ſoft cloth, till it be perfectly eden. Some add 
a little vermillion to the gil  fize, and others: 
colour the Work, if tarved, before it he laid on, 
with yellow and the glover's fre; ts Which a. 
little vermillion, or red lead, ſhould be added. 
This laſt method is to give the apptafanice of 
gilding to the deeper and obſcute parts A the 
carvitig, where the gold cannot, or is nottHought 
neceſſary to be laid on. But this prabkite 18 t 
preſent much diſuſed; and inſtead. of it ſueli 
parts of the work are coloured after che gilfing ; 
— . rt called matting; The Work 
g thus properly prepared, -ſet it in a poi 
almoſt ed, — a little fro 
you : and having the gilding fize, place all the- 
neceſſary inſtruments above deſcribed ready, 28 
alſo a baſon of clean water mT at hand: Wet 
then the uppermoſt part of the Work, by * 


600; 
of a large camel's hair pencil dipped in the wa- 
ters and then lay on the gold upon the part ſo 
vet, in the manner above directed for the gild· 
ing' in oil, till it de completely covered, or be- 
come too dry to take che goſd. Proceed aſter- 
wards to wet the next part of the work, or the 
ſame qver again if neceſſary, and gild it as the 
fuſt ;|; reptating the ſame method t ill tlie whole 
be finiſhed. Some wet the work with brandy, 
or ſpirit! of wine, inſtead of water; but I do not 
conceive any advantage can ariſe from it, that 
may not be equally obtained by a judicious uſe 
of wate t. This manner is motedver much more 
troubleſome and difficult, as well as expenfive- 
For only a ſmall part muſt be wet at ont time, 
and the gold laid inſtantly upon it, or the brandy 
or ſpirits will fly off, and leave the ground tov 
dry lo take the gold. The work being thus gone 
over with the gilding, muſt be then-examined ; 
and ſuch parts as require it repaitedy by wetting 
them with-the/ceamil's hair pencil, and covering 
them: with the golds but as »lintle as poſſible of 
the perfea part of the gilding ſnhould be wet, as 
the: gold is very apt to turn black in this ſtate. 
When the repaired- par: alſo is dry, the work 
may be matted; if it require it; that is, the hol- 
low parts muſt be covered with a colour the near- 
eſt in appeararice to gold. For this purpoſe ſome 
recommend ted lead, with a latle vermillion. 
ground up with the white of an egg: but I think 
yellow oker, or Dutch pink, with red lead, 
would better anſwer the end: or the fͤerra di 
Sienna very flightly burnt or mixed wih a little 
red lead would have a much better eſſect; and 
be mote durable than any other mixture ſd near 
the colous of gold in hade. Ifimglaſs ſint will 
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likewiſe equally well ſupply the place of the 
whites of eggs in the compoſition for matting.” 
The work being thus gilt, it muſt remain about 
twenty-four hours; and then the parts of it that 
are de ſigned to be burniſhed, muſt be poliſhed 
with the dog's tooth, or with the burniſhers of 
agate or flint made for this purpoſe.” But it 
ſhould be previouſly tried, whether it be of the 
. temper as to dryneſs. For though twen- 
ty-four hours be the moſt general ſpace of time, 
mi which it becomes fit, yet the difference ot 
ſeaſon, or the degree of wet given to the work, 
makes the drying irregular, with regard to any 
fixed period. The way of diſtinguiſhing the fit- 
neſs of the work to take the burniſn, is to try two 
| or three particular parts at a diftance from each 
other; which, if they take the poliſh in a kindly 
manner, the whole may be concluded fit. But 
it the gold peel off, or be diſerdered by the rub- 
bing, the work muſt be deemed not yet dry 
enough: and if the gold abide well the rubbing, _ - 
| and yet receives the poliſh ſlowly; it is a proof 
of its being too dry: which ſhould be always 
prevented, by watching the proper time. For the 
work, when too dry, both requires much more 
labour to burniſh it, and fails at laſt of taking ſo 
fine a pol.. Bf 
Of japanners gilding.] Fhe japanners gild- 
ing is performed by means of gold powder, or 
imitations of it, cemented to the ground by a 
kind of gold fra much of the nature of drying 
oil: for the making which, there are various re- 
eipes followed by differeat perſons. I ſhall, how- 
ever, only give one of the more compound; that. - 
is much approved; and another very "ſimple, 
dut which, nevertheleſs, is equally good for the 


burpoſe 
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purpoſe with the . moſt elaborate. The more 
compound goldfize may be thus made. —*<* Take 
«© of gum anitni and aſphaſtum' each one ounce, 
cc of red lead, litharge of gold and umbre, each 
© one ounce and a half. Reduce the groſſer in- 


'«« gretlients to a fine powder; and having mix'd 


% them, put them, together with a pound of 
© linſeed oil, into a proper veſſel, and boihthem 


« gently; conſtantly ſtirring them, with a ſtick 


or tobacco-pipe, till the whole. appear to be 
te incorporated. Continue the boiling, frequent- 


cc ly ſtirring them, till, on taking out a ſmall 


«« quantity, it appear thick like tar, as it grows 


* cold. Strain the mixture then through flan- 
© nel; and keep it carefully fog up in a bottle 
e. 


* having a wide mouth, for u ut when it 
« is wanted, it muſt be ground with as much 
« vermillion, as will give it an opake body; 


« and at the ſame time diluted with oil of tur- 


1 pentinc, ſo as to render it of a conſiſtence pro- 


« per for working freely with the pencil. 


The aſphaltum does not, I conceive, contribute 
to the intention of gold fize : and the litharge of 
gold and red lead, are both the ſame thing, with 
re ſpe ct to this purpoſe, under different names: 
and neither they nor the umbre nece ſſary, but 
clogging ingredients to the compoſſtion=..; This 
gold fize may therefore be equally well; or per- 
haps better prepared, in the following manner 
Take of linſeed oil one pound, and of gr 
«© animi four ounces. Set the oil to boil in a 
«« proper veſſel; and then add the gum animi 
% gradually in powder; ſtirring each quantity 
about in the oil, till it appear to be diflolved; 
and then putting in another, till the whole be- 
* come mixed with the oil. Let the mixture 
3 « continue 
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* continne to boil, till on taking a fall qoan- 
& tity out, it appear of a thicker confiltetice than 
&* tar: and then ftrain the Whole thro! a'coarſe 
«cloth, and Keep it for uſe. Bit it muſt, when 
a applied, be mixed with dermillion and 'oil of 
__ tutpentine, in the manner di ed, WY 'the 
“ foregving.”——This'gold fize ma 'be uſed on 
metals, wbod,” or any other Ftöund whatever. 


Bat before Tenfer on the particular manner of 


gilding wich it, the preparation of che true and 


fhewn: The true gold. diwder ma 
und eaſily made by the. 1 Win rhe Hod. 
mY Tale any dart © F Raf, old; and rind it 
4 with virgin loney, on a ſtone, till tie texture 
ve of the Teaves be perfealy broken; and their 
46 parts divided to the minuteſt degree. 5 


well | 


&« take the mixkute of gold and Horley Yom off 


the 'ft6he, and püt it into a china'or other ſuch 


e baſon, with water; And Rir it well about, that 


ve khe honey may be melted; and the geld 

c that means freed" from i it. Let the baſon at- 
44 terwards (and at feſt, till the gold be ſubRi- 
te ded; and Wen it, is fo, þ our off the water 
« from it; And add freſh | pans till the ho- 
* "ney be intitely waſhed 40 * after which the 

& gold may be pu on paßet, and dried for uſe. 

— gold powder K's more infenſe | yellow 
colodr, brighter than this, may 5. 28 by. 2 
IA 5 in agua regia, 
means of either green or Roman yitriol, in 
his ee — Take a Tofutioi of gold in 
adually „ a foluti- 


4% ft aj en that no munter precipitation 'of the 
40 "gold" be made, on adding a freſh quantity. 
66 The. 
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« The folution of the copperas may be made, 
7 by putting one drachm of it powdered into an 
6c: Gunce of water, and ſhakirig them till the 
0 —— to be diſſolbed. After which 
80 N muſt ſtand; and the clear part be 
rec eff from the ſediment, if any be found. 
he fluid muſt be poured off from the preci- 
0 od, as ſoon as it is perfectly ſubfi- 
4% ded; and 1d thei provipitation-muſl be well waſh- 
d, by pouring-on it ſeveral ſueceſſive quan- 
55 90 water. Roman or blue vitriol 
ebe employed for this-puipoſe inſtead of the 
<< groen, but it is ſotne what dearer, and Has no 
5 2 over the other. Ihe gold preci- 
<<, pitate thus: obtained is very bright and his 
« wing; A fimilar kind may be prepared, by 
putting flat bars or plates of copper into the 
5 folbti6n-of the gold in rig,, but the 
«© precipitate + of a brown colour, without any 
© Juſtre or ſhining appearance. The German 
gold powtet, — is the kind moſt generally 
uſed, and, where it is- well ſecured Nut varniſh, 
will equally anſwer the end in this Kind of, 
ing with-the genuine, may be prepared from the 
ſort of leaf gold, called the Dutch gold, exathy 
in the ſame manner as the true. The. aulrum 
MAuſurcum, whaith is tin coloured, and rendered 
of a flaſey or-pulverine texture, by a chemical 
proceſs, ſo as greatly to reſemble: gold powder, 
may be like wiſe uſed in this kind of gilding: 
and pre pared in the following manner 
* Take of tin one pound, of flowers of 
* ſeven ounces, and of ſal Ammoniacus and pu- 
„ rified quickfilter each half a pound. Melt 
the tin; and add the quicklver to i in that 
* date and when the mixture is become cold, 
te powder 
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« poder it, and grind it with the / Ammoni- 
{© acus and ſulphur, till the whole be thoroughly 
* 'commixt.  Calcine them then in a mattraſs; 
and the other ingredients ſubliming, the tin 
« will be converted into the aurum Meſaſcum; 
“ and will be found in the bottom of the glaſs 
like a maſs of bright flaſky gold powder: but 
« if any black or difcoloured parts appear in it, 
* they muſt be catefully pick d or cut out.“ — 
The /al Ammoniacus employed ought to be per- 
fectly white and clean; and care ſhould be taken 
that the quickfilver be not ſuch as is unadulterate 
with lead; which may be known, by putting 4 
ſmall quantity in acrucible into the fite, and oh- 
ſerving, when it is taken out, whether it be 
wholly ſublimed away, or have leit any ſead be. 
hind it. The calcination may be beſt performed 
in a coated glaſs body, hung in the naked fire; 
and the body fhould be of à long figure, that the 
other ingredients may riſe ſo as to leave the co- 
toured tin clear of them. The quickfilver, tho? 
it be formed into cinnabar along with the ſul- 
phur, need not be waſted 3 but may be revived 
by diitilling i with the addition of quick- lime; 
for which a very. cheap and commodious me · 
thod and apparatus may be found in a late tre- 
tiſe on practical chemiſtry, intitled, The Elabo- 

ratory laid open, &c. There are ſome other 
coarſer powders in imitation of gold, which are 
formed of precipitations of copper. But as they 


are ſeldom uſed now for-gilding, I ſhall defer 


ſhewing the manner of preparing them, till T 

come to ſpeak of bronzing, where they more pro- 

perly occur. Befides theſe powders, the genuine 

leaf or Dutch gold may be uſed with the japan- 

nets gold ſize, where a more ſhining and 8 59 
. — 
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effe & is deſired in the gilding. But in that kind 
of gilding which is intended to be varniſhed 
over, or to be mixed with other japan work or 
paintings in varniſh, the powders are moſt fre- 
quently employed. The gilding with japanners 
god ſize may be praQiſed on almoſt any ſub- 
ſtance whatever, whether wood, metal, leatber, 
or paper: and there is no further preparation of 
the work nece ſſary to its being gilt, than the 
having the ſurface even and perfectly clean. 
The manner of uling the japanners ſize, is this. 
Put then a proper quantity of it, prepared as 
above direQed, and mixed wirh the due propor- 
tion of oil of turpentine and vermillion, into a 
ſmall gally- pot, or one of thoſe tin veſſels above 
deſcribed, for containing the colours when uſed 
for painting in varniſh. ' Then either ſpread it 
with a bruſh over the werk, where the whole ſur- 
face is to be gilt; or draw with it, by means of 
a pencil, the proper figure de ſired, avoiding care - 
fully to let it touch any other parts. Suffer it 
afterwards to reſt till it be fit to receive the gold: 
which muſt be diſtinguiſhed by the finger, in the 
ſame manner as with the fat oil; the having a 
proper clammineſs or ſticky qualiiy, without he · 
ing ſo fluid as to take to the finger, being alike 
the criteriton in both caſes. Being found of a 
proper dryneſs, when the gold powders are to be 
uſed, a piece of the ſoft leather, called waſh- 
leather, wrapt round the fore finger, muſt te 
dipt in the powder,-and then rubbed. very lightly 
over the ſized work; or, What is much better, 
the powder may be ſpread by a ſoft camel's hair 
pencil. The whole being covered, it mult be 
left to dry ; and the looſe powder may then be 
cleared away from the gilded part, and collect - 
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ed, by means ot a ſoſt camel's hair bruſh. When 
leaf gold is. uſed, the method of ſizing- muſt ho 
the ſame as for the powders: hut the point of 
due dryneſs is very nice and delicate in theſe 
cafes. For the leaves muſt be · laid on while: the 
matter is in a. due ſtate, otherwiſe the whole of 


what is done muſt be ſized and gilt over again. 


When more gold ſize is mixed up with. the oil 
of turpentine and vermillion, than can be-uſed 
at one time, it may be kept, by immerſing: ĩt un- 
der water till it be again wanted: whichtis. in- 
deed a general method of preſerving all kind: of 
paint, or other ſuch. compoſitions as - contain oily 


ſubſtances. | 


Of gilding paper, vellum.or parcbment.] There 
are a variety of methods uſed for gilding-paper, 
according to the ſeveral ends it is defigned to 
anſwer; but for the moſt part ſize, properly ſo 
called, and gum water, are uſed as the cements; 
and the powders are more generally employed 
than the leaf gold. As I have given the-prepa- 
ration of theſe- ſeveral- ſubſtances before, it is. 
needleſs to repeat them here; and I ſhall there- 
fore only bee out thoſe circumſtances. in the 
manner of their uſe, which are peculiar to the 
application of them to this. purpoſ e006 

Of the gildings on paper proper to be uſed along 
with paintings in water colours, or freſco] The 
gilding proper to -be-uſed-with water oolours may 
be either with the leaf gold, Or powder which 
laſt, when mixed with the proper vehicle, is 
called ſbell geld. The leaf gold is neceſſary in 
all caſes, where a metalline and ſhining-appear- 
ance is wanted: and it may be laid on the- de- 
ſigned ground, by means either of gum water, 
or iſinglaſs ſizc. The gum water ot ſize ſhould 

be 
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be of the weaker kind, and. not laid too freely-om. 
the ground; and proper time ſhquld like wiſe be, | 
given for it to dry: the judgment on which muſt f 
be formed, in this caſe, as in the other kinds. of, 
gilding, by touching with the finger. The ma- 
nagement of the gold alſo is much the ſame in. 
this as in the former: and where a poliſhed ap- 
pearance is wanting, the dog's tooth or other 
̃ kind of burniſher may be uſed. In the gilding. 
larger ſurfaces, it will be found adyantageous to 
colour the ground. with the gall ſtone : and where. 
colours are to be laid on the gilding, the bruſh-. 
ing the gold over with the gall of any beaſt will 
make it take them in a much mare kindly man- 
ner. When the gold powders are uſed along 
with paintings in water colouts, it is previouſly 
formed into ſbe/l gold, (as it is called, from its 
being uſually put into muſcle ſhells, in the ſame 
manner as the colours.) This ſhell-gold.is pre- 
pared, by tempering the gold powder with very, 
weak gum water; to which a little ſoap-ſuds. 
ay be put, to make the gold work, more eaſily 
and freely. The preparation of the gold pow- 
ders is before given, p. 17, and that of the gum. 
water, may be thus prepared“ Take three 
5 quarters of an ounce of gum Arabic, and a 
quarter of an ounce of gum Senegal, Powder. 
them, and then tic them up in a linen rag; 
* leaving ſo much unfilled room in the bag, as. 
“eto admit its being flattened-by the preſſure of 
the hand. Having. ſqueezed the bag till it, 
«© be flat, put it into a quait of hot water; and 
there let it continue, moving it ſometimes. 
about, and ſtirring the water for ahout twen- 
* ty- four hours. Ihe gums, will then be diſ- 
ſolved; and the bag muſt be taken out, The, 
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ct fluid being divided into two parts, to one 
half of it add a quarter of an ounce of white 
© ſugar- candy powdered, and keep the other in 
&© its pure ſtate. By this means, a ſtrong and 
«© weak gum water, each proper for their parti- 
% cular purpoſes, will be obtained.“ 

Of the gilding proper for the coloured paper 
for binding books, and other ſuch purpoſes] This 
kind of gilding is performed in much the ſame. 
manner as that for mixing with paintings in wa- 
ter colours ; except with regard to the following 
particulars. Firſt, in this caſe, the gilding be- 
ing intended generally to form ſome figure or 
deſign, the gum water or ſize, inſtead of being 
laid on with a bruſh or pencil, is moſt generally 
conveyed to the ground by means of a wooden 
pate, or print, and moſt expediently by an en- 
graved roller, which make an impreſſion of the 
figure or deſign intended. Secondly, as the ri- 
ſing of the gold from the ſurface of the ground 
is no diſadvantage in this kind of gilding, as it 
is in that mixed with paintings, the gum water 
or ſize may be much ſtronger ; which will con- 
tribute both to bind the gold firmer, and to give 
it a ſort of emboſſed appearance, that improves 
the effect. In this kind, of gilding, the japanners 
gold ſize may be alſo commodiouſly employed. 

or, as the paper muſt be moſtened before it be 
printed, there is no inconvenience liable to hap- 
= from the running of the gold ſize thus uſed. 
here the emboſſed appearance is wanted in 
the greateſt degree, the gold fize ſhould indeed 
always be uſed: and in this cafe ſhould be thick- 
enced with yellow cker, mixed with as much red 
lead, as the proper working of the print wdl ad- 
mit. The wooden plates or prints uſed for gild- 
Bs ing 
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ing in this manner, are worked by the hand, and 
are to be charged with the gum water or ſize, of 
whatever kind it be, by letting it gently and 
evenly down on a cuſhion on which the gum 
water or ſize has been copiouſly, ſpre ad by means 
of a proper bruſn; and then pre ſſing it on the 
aper prepared hy moiſtening with water, and 
a:d horizontally with ſome ſheets of other paper 
under it. Where the rolling print is employed, 
the gum water or-fize muſt be Jaid on it by a 
proper bruſh, immediately out of the pot on veſ- 
ſel which contains it: but too copious an uſe 
muſt be avoided, ſot feat of ſpreading it beyond 
the lines of the deſign or pattern. I he ſubſe- 
quent management of the gold, whether leaf or 
powder, muſt be the ſame, as in the foregoing 
kihds of gilding. It rarely anſwers to uſe the 
leaf gold in this kind of painting, nor eben the 
true gold powder: but the German powder, or 
that formed of the leaves called Dutch gold, is 
moſtly employed, and anſwers well enough the 
purpoſe. The manufactures. of the gilt and 
marbled papers have not been ſo much cultiva- 
ted in our own. country, as it were to be wiſned, 
ſince very great ſums have been always annual- 
ly paid, both to Germany and Genoa, on this 
account. Ihe improvement of this manufacture 
is, therefore, a very fit object of attention fo that 
moſt laudable ſociety for the eſtabliſkment and 
encouragement of - uſeful arts, ho have offered 
premiums to thoſe who would give proofs of 
their endeayours or fucceſs in parallel;inſtances. 
This, fociety has accordingly, given lately a 
1 to Mr. Moor, of Newgate ſtreet, who 
has eſtabliſhed a manufacture of gilt and flower - 
ed paper; which exceeds greatly che foreign in 
| | B ? | F beauty, 
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beauty, and is fold at a cheaper rate than that 
can be afforded, even when the duty on impor- 

tation 1s not paid. e 
Of gilding proper for letters of gold on paper, 
end the embelliſhmeut of manuſcrifts.] The moſt 
caſy and neat methed of forming letters of gold 
on paper, and for ornaments of writings, is, by 
the gold ammontac, as it was formerly called: 
the method of managing which is as follows. 
% Take gum Ammoniacum, and powder it, and 
then diſſolve it in water previouſly impregna- 
| - ted with a little gum Arabic, and ſome juice 
re of garhce. The gum Ammoniacum will not 
, diſſolve in water, fo as to form a tranſparent 
4 flvid, but produces a milky appearance; from 
cc hence the mixtures called in medicine the 
ce tac Ammoniacum. With the lac Ammoniacum 
« thus prepared, draw with a pencil, or write 
«< with a pen on paper, or velltm, the intend- 
ed figure or letters of the gilding. Suffer the 
© paper to dry; and then, or any time after» 
'£© wards, breathe on it till it be moiſtened ; and 
© immediately lay leaves of gold, or parts of 
66 leaves cut in the moſt advantageous manner 
* to ſave the gold, over the parts drawn or writ- 
ten upon with the lac Ammonjacum; and 
© preſs them gently to the paper with a ball of 
cotton of ſoft leather. When the paper be- 
© comes dry, which a ſhort time or gentle heat 
will ſoon effeQ; bruſh off, with à ſoft pencih, 
« or rub off by a fine linen tag, the redundant 
© gold which covered the parts between the 
« lines of the drawing or writing; and the 1 
«© neſt hair ſtrokes of the pencil or pen, as we 
as the broader, will appear perfectly gilt.”— 
It is uſual to ſee in old manuſcripts, that are 
£3 3 Webs highly 
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highly ornamented, letters of gold which rie 
conſiderably from the ſurface of the paper or 
parchment containing them, in the manner of 
emboſſed work; and of theſe, ſome are leſs ſhi- 
ning, and others have a very high-poliſh. The 
method of producing theſe letters is of two kinds; 
the one by friction on a wore body with a ſo- 
lid piece of gold: the other by leaf gold. The 
method of making theſe letters by means of ſo- 
lid gold is as follows.“ Take chryſtal, and 
© reduce it to powder. Temper it . it 
„ ſtrong gum water, till it be of the confiltence 
of paſte; and with this, form the Ictters, 
«©. When they are dry, rub them with a piece 
of gold of good colour, as in the manner of 
e poliſhing; and the letters will appear as if 
* gilt with burniſhed gold.“ —Kunckel has, in 
his fifty curious experiments, given this recipe: 
but omitted to takè the leaſt. notice of the man- 
ner how theſe letters are to be formed ; though 
the moſt difficult cixcumſtance-in the produQtion_. 
of them. It may, however, be done by means 
of a ſtamp in this manner. Let the emboſſed 
figure, cither of the ſeparate lettets or of whole 
words be cut in ſteel; and, when the ſtamps ure 
to be uſed, anoint each letter carefully with the 
end of a large feather dipped in oil 5 but not ſo 
wet as to ſeavę drops in the hollo ws of the ſtamps. 
Fill theſe concave. letters, in the ſtamps; with 
the above, mixture of -powdered chryſtal and 
gum water; and, wiping the other parts of them 
perfectly clean, place ibem then on the paper or 
rellum, laid over ſome ſheets of paper; taking 
care that the letters may be in the exact poſiti- 
ba where they ought to lie: ſtrike then the amp 
2 perpendicular direction, but not too forci+ 
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bly ; and take it off in the ſame direction. The 
letters will be left in their proper places by this 
means, and will have the ſame proportions as 
their archetypes in the ſtamps. Where leaf gold 
is uſed for making emboſſed letters in manu- 
ſcripts, the above compoſition cannot be uſed g 
but there are ſeveral others which will very well 
tupply its place: of which the following has been 
given as very excellent —* Take the whites of 
«© eggs, and beat them to an oily conſiſtence; 
* then take as much vermillion as will be re- 
«© quired te thicken the whites of the eggs to 
« the conſiſtence of paſte. Form the letters of 
« this paſte, hy means of the ſtamps, in the 
% manner before diretted; and when they are 
+ become dry, moiſten them by a ſmall pencil 
with ſtrong gum water; obſerving not to let 
« it run beyond the bounds of the letters. When 
« the gum water is of a proper dryneſs, which 
„ muſt be judged of by the rule before given, 
«© cover the letters with leaf gold, and preſs it 
* cloſe to every part of them, by cotton or ſoft 
«c leather. - Aﬀer the gilding is dry, it may be 
«« poliſhed by the dog's tooth, or the other pro- 
« per burniſhers.” MOTO NEITERT 67 
87 gilding proper for the edges of books and 
paper.] There are ſeveral various methods with 
reſpe & to the cement uſed, by which the edges 
of books or paper may be gilt: as firong gum 
water, or iſinglaſs ſtze, or glovers ſize, may be 
employed: but as the gum Water, and weaker 
{izes are apt to run beyond the edge, and ſtick 
the leaves together, ifinglaſs melted wu the ad- 
dition of ſome aommon proof ſpirit of wine and 
a a fixth part of honey ot ſugat candy is greatly 
preſerable; but a third of bole ammoniac well. 
8 SN it „ eee 7618 pondered 
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pode ted muſt be added. The following com- 
poſuipn has heen like wiſe approved of for this 
purpoſe. Take bole ammoniac and ſugar 
«© candy well powdered, each equal parts: mix 
te them with the whites of eggs beate n to an oily 
„ conſiſtence; and the cement will be fit for 
© uſe.” An order to the aſing any df theſe ce 
ments, the paper, whether it be in quires. or 
books, ſkould be well cut, and poliſhed on the 
edges to be gik; and then flrongly ſcrewed 
down by a preſs: in which ſtate, it is to be 
bruſhed over, firſt with a liitle of the cement 
without the ſugar-candy or the bole ; and when 
that is dry, either with the cement above given, 
or any other ſolution of gum or ſize, with the 
proper proportion of the bole : after which, it 
may be ſuffered to diy; and then water poliſh- 
ed, by rubbing ie-with 2 fine linen rag flightly 
moiſtened. It is then in a ſtate fit for receiving 
the gold; only it muſt be again gently moiſt 
ened at that time: and the leaves may then be 
laid on, being cut according to the breadth they 
are to cover, and pre ſſed cloſely down by a cot- 
ton ball: and after the gilding is thoroughly dry 
and firm, it may he 'poliſhed. in the manner of 
the {oregortg md. Ee EET 

Of gilding leather.) Leather may be gilded 

r common. occaſions by all the fame methods 
which have been given for gilding paper or vel- 
Jum; except, that where the gold — is uſed, 
there is no occaſion to wet the leather, to pre- 
vent the running of the oil out of the bounds. 
Either leaf gold or the powders may therefore 
de employed as well for e as paper. But, 
unleſs in ſome fine work, or for very particular 
purpoſes, the German gold powder would an- 

1 ſwer 
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fwer as well as the true gold. It is needleſs con- 
ſequently to repeat here the methods above ſhewn 
with reſpeQ to the gilding paper for covers to 
books, &c. which equally well ſuit for this pure 
ſe in general: but as there is a manner of 
gilding leather peculiar to the book-binders, it is 
requikite to explain it. The method of gilding 
uſed by the book binder, is to have the letters, 
or copartments, ſcrolls, or other ornaments, cut 
in ſteel ſtamps; not by finking, as in moſt other 
caſes, but by the proje ion of the figure from 
the ground. Thefe ſtamps are made het; and 
leaves of gold being laid on the parts accommo- 
dated to the pattern or deſign of the gilding, the 
hot ſtamps are preſſed ſtrongly on the gold and 
leather; and bind the gold to it in the hollows: 
formed by the ſtamp : the other redundant pant 
of the * being afterwards bruſhed or rubbed 
off. The manner practiſed by the profeſſed: 
leather gilders for the making hangmgs for 
rooms, ſkreens, &c. is not properly g. Hing, but * 
{aqu-ring, being done by means of leaf Meer, 
coloured by a yellow varniſh, on the ſame prin» 
ciple with the laquered frames of pictures, &c. 
which were formerly in uſe. It is an important 
manufacture, as the leather orname nted in this 
manner, not only admits of great variety of de- 
ſigns in emboſſed work, reſembling either gild- 
ing or filver ; but alfo of the addition of pain - 

' tings of almoſt every ſort. The manner of per- 
forming this kind of leather gilding is as follows. 
The ſkias arc firſt procured in a dry ſtate, after 
the common drefling and tanning. Thoſe moſt 
proper for this purpoſe, are ſuch as are of 125 

. clofe texture: on which account, calf, or goat 
Eins are preferab!e to'ſheep. But in * 
- ditio 
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dition they are too hard and ſt. ff. for Fidiug in 
this way. In order therefore to ſoften them, 
they are firſt put ſor ſome hoprs in a tub of wa- 
ter, where they ate, during ſuch time, to be tre-, 
quently ſtirred about with a ſtrong ſlick. They 
are then taken out; and, being held by one 
corner, beaten againſt a flat ſtone. They are 
next made ſmooth, hy ſpreading them on the 
ſtone, and rubbing them ſtrongly over by an 
iron inſtrument reſembling a blade, but with th. 
lower edge formed round, and the ppper.cage 
ſet in a wooden, handle, paſſing horizontally the 
whole length of the blade, This inſtirument the 
workman ſlides on the ſurface. of the. in as 
lies on the ſtone, at the ſame time pte ſſing an 
leauing on it with all his weight. When one 4 
the ſkins is finiſted, another whid cer it, 4 
treated in the ſame. manner; and the thers 
that. The ſkins being thus prepared, ate jo 
together, to form pieces pf the e required: ſor 
any particular purpoſe. In order. to their join · 


ing properly, they are cut into a ſquare, or ra- 


ther oblong ſquare. form. To which end, à ruler 
vr ſquare, is uſed, or the ſkins are placed on 3 
table or block, correſponding in ſiae and figure 
to a wooden print of the kind we ſhall have ocy 
caſion to ſpeak of below, and as much of the 
Uns is taken off, as leayes it of the form and 
dimenſions of the table or block. Any deſective 
parts, ot holes in the ſkin, are then to be made 
good; which is done by paring away with a 
enknife, half the thickneſs of the ſkin for ſome 
ittle ſpace tound the hole, or defectiwe parts 
putting a patch, or correſpondent piece of the 
jame kind of ſkin over it. This patch, or piece, 
is to have a margin pared.to halt the thickneſs, 
B43 4 to 
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to ſuit the . pared part of the ſkin ; and is then ts 
be fixed in its place, by means of ze made of 

archment, or glovers cuttings, in the manner 
deſetibed before. Afiet the fkins are thus pre- 
pared, the next operation is the fizing them, 
which is done by means of a kind of loft glue, 
or ſtiff ſize, that anſwers to the go! d be, uſed 
in other kinds of gilding or filvering, Peary 
from parchment, or glovers cuttings. * This is, 
in fact, the ſame with that dire cted to Fe uſed for 

ming the pieces; only it muſt be reduced b 

nger boiling to a Wend confiſtence, which. 
fhould be that of a very ſtiff jelly. To fize a 
kin or piece, the workman takes a piece of the 
fize of the bigneſs of a nut; which, however, 
he does not uſe whole, but cuts into to parts. | 
With one of theſe parts, he rubs all (tHe {Kn, ot 
piece of leather, ſtrongly ; and when it is, by 
this means, ſpread over the whole furface of the 
leather, he rubs it with the palm of his hand 10 
diſperſe it more equally, and uniformly over eves 
ry part. To the effeQing this end, the heat of 
the hand contributes as well as the motion: as it 
melts the ſize to a certain degree of fluidity, an 
renders it conſequently *more capable of bein 
diffuſed over the whole furface; The workman 
then leaves the ſkin for ſome time to dry. and 


_ afterwards ſpreads the other part of the fize on 
m, in the ſame manner as the firſt ; which finiſh- 


es the operation of ſizing. It is neceſſary to al- 
low ſome ſpace of time betwixt the laying on the 
two parts of the ſize. For if the whole was [aid 
on together; or 'the firſt part before the other 
was dry to g certain degree, the whole wotild 
diſſolve, and be forced forwards before the hand, 
zuſtg ad of being ſpread by it. In W 
o 


* . 
of this buſineſs, the workman therefore, as foon 
as he has ſpread the firſt part of the ſize, takes 
another ſkin, and treats it in the ſame manner: 

which filliug up the interval of time, proper for 

drying the firſt,, he returns then to that, and 
puts on the other part of the fize, and by this al- 
ternative treatment of them, employs the whole 
of his time, without any Joſs, by waiting tilt ei- 
ther be dry. The ſide of the ſkim on which the 
hair grew, or- what is called the grain of the lea- 
ther, is always choſen for receiving the ſize and 
filver. This 1s neceffary to be obſerved: becauſe 
that fide is evener, and of a cloſer texture than 
the other. The fkins, being thus fized, are 
ready for receiving . the leaves of filyer: which 
are thus laid on. The workman, who ſilvers 
them, ſtands before a table; on which he ds 
two ſkins before they ate dry after” the ſtzing. 

On the ſame table, on the right hand, he puts 

alſo a large book of leaf fil ver on a board; which 

near one end of jt, has a peg ſufficieatly long to 
raiſe it in ſuch manner, as to make it flope like 

a writing-deſk. The book being thus placed, 

he takes out one by one the leaves of filver, and 

hays them on the Kin previoufly fized as abore. 

This he does by means of a ſmall pair of* pin- 

cers, formed by two little rods of wood- faſtened 

together at one end, and glued to a ſmall picee 
of wood cut into the form of a triangle, intend- 
ed to keep the ends of the two rods at a diſtance 
from each other; and to make them anſwer the. , - 
purpoſe, when preſſed by the fingers, of taking 
hold of the leaves of ſilVer. On the fide of the - 
piece in which the rods are joined to form the. - 
pincers, there is put a kind of tuſt, or ſmall bruſh, 
of an irregular form, made of foxes, or any other 

B 5- kind 


Kind of foft hair. With thele-pincers, the work- 
man takes hold of one of the leaves in the book, 
and puts it on apiece of cartoon, larger than the 
Jeaf, of a figure nearly ſquare ; and which has 
the corners of the end, that is to be placed in the 
hand of the workman bent. This piece of car- 
toon is called a pallet. The workman takes it in 
his left hand, and, having put on it a leaf of ſil- 
ver, he turns it downward; and lets the leaf fall 
on the Kin, ſpreading it.2s much as he can, and 
bringing, as near as poſſible, the ſides of it, to 
be parallel to thoſe 9 che ſquare of leather, or 
kin. , If it happen, that any pan of it gets dou- 
ble, or is not duly ſpread, he ſets it right; raiſes 
i. ſometimes, and puts it in its place, ot rubs jt 
gently with the kind of bruſh, or hair pencil 
which is at the end of the pincers But moſt 
generally, the workman only lets the leaf fall in 
its place, ſpread out on the ſurface of the lea- 
ther, without either touehing or preſſing it; ex- 
cept in the caſe we ſhall mention below. Aſter 
he has done with this leaf, he lays a new one in 
the ſame line, and 5 he ſame till ſuch 
line be complete. He then begins cloſe to the 
edge of this row of leaves, and forms another in 
the ſame manner; and goes on thus, till the 
whole, ſkin. be entirely covered, with the Jeaf fil- 
ver. This work. is very cafily and readily” per- 
formed; as the leaves, which are of a a5 
torm, ate put on A plain ſurſace, which is al 
rectangular. The ſkin being thus covered with 
the filver, the workman takes a fox's tail, mad 
ino the form of . leds ad, Andie eh 
ſettle the Jeaves, by, preſſing and ſtriking the 
to make them LN The ze, 1 


themſelves cxaAly to he places they ate to co. 
ene ke e a 
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ver. He afterwards rubs the whole furface gent» 
ly with the tail, without ſtriking, which is done 
to take off the looſe and redundant parts of the 
filver, and at the ſame time to move them to 
thoſe places of the ſurface, where there was be- 
fore any defect of the filver; and where, conſe- 
quently, the ſize being bare, theſe will now take. 
The reſt of the looſe filver is bruſhed'forwards to 
the end of the table, where a bag, of linen cloth 
is placed to receive it. Fhe ſkins, when they 
are thus filvered, are hung to dry on cords, 
fixed by the ends to oppoſite walls, at ſueh height 
as to ſuſpend the ſłkins out ef the way of the 
workman. To hang them on theſe cords; a kind 
of croſs is uſed, formed of @ ſtrong ſtiek, with a 
ſhorter piece of the ſame fixed crofſwiſe at the 
end of it; over- which the ſkin being hang: with- 
out any doubling, and with the "Mrered' out- 
wards, it is conveyed and transferred to the cord 
in the fame ſtate. The ſkins are to dry in this - 
condition, a longer or ſhorter time, according to 
the ſeaſon and the weather. In ſummer, tc 
or five hours is ſufficient ; or thoſe: ſkins whiek 
have been filvered in the morning, may rem 

till the evening, and thoſe- in the evening, till 
next morning. But in winter a longer time is 
required, according to the ſtate of the weather. 
There is no occaſion, nevertheleſs, to wait till 
they be entitely dry. As they may be put in any 
back yard or garden expoſed to the wind, and 
the heat of the ſun. For this purpoſe they ſhould 
be put over two boards joined together, where 
they muſt bo kept ſtretehed out by means of ſome- 
nails. But in this caſe, the ſilvered fide muſt be 
next the boards, in order to prevent any dirt 
trom falling on it, and ſtioking to the ſtze, which 


would 
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-would hinder their taking well the burn iſh, that 
will be mentioned below. The heat, and the 
dryneſs of the air, muſt determ ne, alſo, the 
time of their hanging in this ſtate: but ex peri- 
ence alone can teach how to judge of this point. 
It is proper the ſkin ſhould be free from moiſ- 
ture ; but yet, they ſhould retain all their ſoſt- 
neſs: in ſummer this will happen in a few hours, 
and they will be then in a condition to be bur- 
niſned. The burniſher. which is uſed for this 
purpoſe, is a flint, of which various figures may 
be allowed, and which muſt be mounted differ. 
ently with a handle, according to the difference 
of the figure. A cylindrical form is often choſen, 
in which caſe, one of the ends ſhould be of a 
round figure, of about an inch and à half dia- 
meter, and have the ſurface extremely ſmooth ; _ 
as the polſhing is performed with this ſurface. 
The flint is fixed in the middle: of a piece of 
wood of a foot length, the whole of which length 
is neceſſary to its ſerving as a handle; or the 
workman takes hold of it at each end, with 
each of his hands, thoſe parts being roundiſh, 
and the middle being leſt of a greater thickneſs, 
in order to admit of a hole of a proper depth for 
receiving the flint, ſo as to keep it quite fu m and 
ſteady. All the art required in the manner of 
 burniſhing is, to-rub the leaf filver ſtrongly ; for 
which purpoſe, the workman applies both hands 
to the burniſher, dwelling longer on thoſe parts 
which appear moſt dull. In order to perform 
this operation, the ſkin is put and ſpread (even 
on a {mooth ſtone of a requiſite ſiae, placed on 
a table, where. it may be ſo firm and ſteady, as 
to bear all the force of preſſure the workman can 
give in ſliding the burniſner backwards and 7 | 
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wards over every part of the ſkin. It would 
ſave a great deal of labour to employ, inſtead of 
this method of 'burniſhing, that uſed by the po- 
liſhers of glaſs, and alſo by the card makers. 
This method confiſts in fixing the burniſher at 
the end of a ſtrong ctooked ſtick, of which, the 
other end is faſtened to the ceiling. The ſtick 
being ſo diſpoſed, as to act as a ſpring, of which 
the force bears on the ſkin; it exempts the work ; 
man from this part of the labour, and ſeaves 
him only that of ling tt e urniefe along the 
kin, in the directions the poliſhing requires. 
The objections to this method are, that ſomm 
parts of the ſkin require a greater preſſure than 

others, and that ſometimes dirt ' ſticking to the 
fize, which paſſes through the joining of he ſil- 
ver, will ſeratch the work, if the workman in ga- 
ing along did not ſee aach remove ſt, which he 
cannot ſo well do in uſing the ſpring burniſter. 
Bui certainly, theſe-inconveniencies have obvi- 
ous remedies, hen they are underſtood. The 
uſing the ſpring burniſher for the greateſt part of 
the work, does not prevent taking the aid of the 
common one for finiſhing, if any parts, that ap- 
pear imperfe ly poliſhed, ſhall render it neceſ- 
ſary ; and the workman may well afford the 
trouble of examining the ſkin, and cleanfing it - 
thoroughly, bythe labour he will fave in this 
way, or, perhaps, it is always beſt todo this of- 
fice, before any kind of ' poliſhing be begun, ra- 
ther than to leave it to be done during the po- 
—_ In ſome manufaQures, the burniſhing 
is performed, by paſſing the filvered ſkins be- 
twinxt two cylindr.cal rollers of fteel, with poliſh- 
ed faces. If this be well executed, it muſt give 
® conſiderable brillianee to the ſilxer; and take 
away 
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away all thoſe warpings and inequalities in the 
leather, which tend to render the ſilvered ſurface 
leſs equal and ſhining. The ſkins or leather, be- 
ing thus filvered and butniſhed, are now prepa+ 
red to receive the yellow laquer or varniſh, which 
gives the appearance of gilding. Fhe perfection 
of this work depends, obviouſly, in a great de- 
gree, on the colour, and other qualities of the 
compoſition uſed as ſuch varniſh: for which dif- 
ferent atiſts in this way have d. ffetent recipes & 
each pretending, in general, that his own,1s ay 
and making conſequently. a ſecret of it. The 
following is, honever, at leaſt equal to any hi- 
therto ufed; and may be prepared without any 
_ diſſiculty, Except ſome little nicety in the hail» 
ing “ Take of fine white re ſin four pounds 
« anda half; of common reſin the ſame quan- 
*« tity ; of gum ſandarac two paunds and a half, 
and of aloes two, pounds. Mix them toge 
ether, after having bruiſed thoſe which are in 
«great pieces; and put, them into an earthen 
«© pot, over a good fire made ef charcoal, or 
<«<-over any other fire where there is no flame. 
« Melt all the ingredients in this manner, ſtir» 
ring them well with a ſpatula, that they may 
ce be thoronghly. mixed. together, and be pre- 
« yented alſo from ſticking. to the hottom. of the 
« pot. When they are perfediy nathed- and 
« mixed, add gradually to W ſeven pints of 
« linſeed oil, and ſtir the whole well together 
« with the ſpatula. Make the whole boil, ſtir- 
« ring it all the time, to prevent a kind of ſedi- 
% ment, that will, farm, 'fram iſtjcking to the 
% bottom of the veſſel. When the varniſh is 
1 almoſt ſufficiently, boiled, add gradually, half 
an ounce of litharge, or half an ounec mou 
3 | | lead 


©. lead; and when they ,are.difſpleed,, paſs the 


«« varniſh through, a linen cloth, or flannel bag. 
The rime of boiſing (ugh e varniſh, - 
may be in general about ſe ven or eight hours. 
But as the force of the heat, ang other cncum- 
ſtances, may vary, it, does not permit of any 
Ps rule. The means of judging of this, is 
y taking a little quantity qui pf the pot, with, a 
ſilver  ſpoop, or other ſuch, inſtrument, and 
touching it with the finger; when, if the varniſh 
appear, on codling, gf the comfiſlence of a thick 
ſyrup 3 become ſoon. an and; then dry- 
Ing, glae the fingers tegether, and giwe à ſhining 
appearance ; it may, be concluded, the time of 
bailing is ſufficient. But if thee ſigns a 
wanting, the contrary muſt be inferted; and the 
boiling muſt be continued UI they do ariſe. 
When the quantity of ingredients is diminiſhed, 
the time of -boiſng may be alſo contrated A 
pint of oil, and a correſpondent proportion of 
fine refin and aloes, has produced a varniſh. per- 
feQly good in an hour and a half. In this pro- 
ceſs, it is very,neceſſary to have a pot, that will 
nat. be half _blled-with. all the ingredients ;., and 
alſo to.guard with, the regte 7 againſt 
any flame coming near the top of the pot gr the 
vapour, which riſes from jt during the boiling. 
For it is of ſo combaſſible a.hature, it would im- 
mediately take fire; and the ingredients them- 
ſelves would burn in ſuch a. manner, as would 
not only defeat: the operation, but occaſion the - 
hazard of other. ingenvoniencies. The varniſh 
thus prepared, attging a brown APPSAFANEe; but, 
when ſpread. an, Her, gives it ;a,colour greatly 
fimilar to,that of gold. If, however, it mould 


not be. found, Aire. this; proceedings tht. the: 
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ſorce of yellow was ſufficiently ſtrqng, an addi- 
tion of more Ades muſt be made before the boil - 
ing be diſcontinued.  'Care muſt be taken, ne- 
vertheleſs, in doing this, not to throw in a latge 
lump at once; becauſe ſuch an efferveſcence is 
excited, in that caſe, as would endanger the var- 
niſh riſiijg over the edge of the veſſeſ, and pro- 
ducing a flame, that would inſtantly make the 
whole take fire. On the other hand, if the vat- 
' niſh ſeem too ſtrong of the colour, ſandarac molt 
be added with the ſame precaution, "which in- 
creaſing the quantity of varniſh, will difute the 
colour. The laying the Jaquer,. or varniſh on 
the filvered leather, is perfotmed in the open 
air: and ſhould be done in ſummer, when it is 
hot and dry. It is thus performed: The ſkins 
ate again to be ſtretched and ſaſtened with nails 
to the ſame boards on whith they, were before 
fixed to complete the drying after the filvering : 
but with this difference, that the ſilvered ſide 
maſt be outwards. © Eighty or twenty ſkins may 
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be treated thys at the ſame time: there bein 
two or three on each board. All the board: 
ſhould be then ranged on tre ſſels parallel to each 
other, in ſuch manner, that all, both of them 
and the fkins, may be cloſe to each other. Eve- 
ry thing being thus prepared, the principal work- 
man ſpreads ſome of the white of eggs over each 
ſkin. The uſe of this is to fill up ſmall inequa- 
lities in the ſurface of the ſkin ; and to prevent 
the varniſh. paſſing through the interſtices of the 
filver, and being abſorbed by the leather, Some 
omit this: and with advantage, if theſe incon- 
veniencies could be avoided without it: as it 
renders the © varniſh more apt to crack and peel 
off the ſilyet. But where it is omitted, the 
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aiſh ſhould be of a thicker confiſtence; the'ſor- 
face of the leather of a firm denſe texture; and 
the leaves of filver of a greater thickneſs than the 
common. When the white of eggs is dry, the 
workman who-lays on the varnilh ſets it on the. 
table before. him in à pot; being, as before di- 
rected, pretty near the conſiſtence of a thick ſy-. 
rup. He then dips the four fingers of one of his 
hands in the varniſh ;.*and uſes them as a pencil 
to ſpread it on the ſkin; In doing this, he holds 
the fingers at a ſmall but equal diſtance from 
each other, and putting tfle ehds of them on the. 
ſkin near one of the edges of it; and he then 
moves his hands ſo, that each finger paints 4 
kind of & with the varniſh, from one end of the 
ſkin to the other. He afterwards dips his fingers 
again in the varniſh,” and repeats the fame oper · 
ation again on the next patt of the ſkin; till the 
whole be gone over in the ſame manner. This 
might be done with a pencil or proper bruſh : 
but the workman finds the uſing the fingers 
only, to be the feadieſt method for diſtributing 
the varniſh equally over the ſkin. Aſter the var- 
nifh is thus laid on the Kkin, it is to be ſpread: 
which is ſtill done by the, Farid ſolely. Che 
method is, to rub the flat of the open hanck over 
every part of the ſkin o "which the varniſh has 
been put by the fingers, and by that means dif- 
fuſe it evenly over every part. Aſter this, it is 
to be immediately beaten by ſtrokes of the palma 
of the hands, which'are to be frequently repeat - 
ed on every part in general, but in a greater de! 
gree on thoſe places where the varmiſh appear 
to ſie thicker than on the reſt?! and in doing 
this, both hands ate, for diſpateh, employed at 
tne ſame timei When this operation is Hnſhed, 
2 the 
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the ſkins are ſtill to be left on the boards where 
they were ſtretched and nailed; and thoſe boards 
are, therefore, ether continued till that time on 
the treſſels where the varniſh. was put on the 
ſkin; or, if they be wanted for freſh ſkins, taken 
off, and fixed up againſt the wall of the place, 
or any other proper ſupport. The time of dry- 
ing depends of courſe on the heat of the ſyn and 
weather: but at a ſeaſonable time does not ex- 
 ceed a few hours. A 15 e, as to 75 
particular parcel of ſkins, by examining them 
with the finger. If an touching 99 be 
found free from any ſtickineſs, ot, in the ſtyle 
of workmen, tackineſs, or that the finger 2 — 
no impreſſian on the varniſh, they may be con- 
cluded ſufficiently dry 5: and the congrary, whe! 
they are faund to be otherwiſe. This coat of | 
on the trefſels as before, and another coat i l 
on exactly in the ſame manner as the firſt. In 
doing this, examination malt be made, whether 
any of the ſkins appear ſtronger or weaker co. 
loured than the others ; in order that the deſed 
may be now remedied, by making this coat 
thicker or thinner, as may appear , necellary, 
When this coat is dry, the vatniſhing for pror 
ducing the appearanoe of gilding is completed; 
andi it it has been well performed, the leather 
will have a very fine gold colour, with a conſſ- 
detahle degree of poliſh. or brightneſs. When 
there is an intention to have one part of the lea: 
ther Gleer, and the other gold, a pattern is form- 
ed on the ſurfage, hy printing, calking, r 
ſtamping a de ſign on the ſurface aſter the falvere 
ing. The ſkin is then to be varniſhed, as if the 
whole we re intended to be gold but after 15 | 


varniſh being dry, the ſkins are to be again 


any Kind: but oll is principally uſe 
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laſt coat, inſtead of drying the varniſh, it is to 
be immediately taken off that part whichis | in- 
tended to be ſilyer, according to the de ſign print- 
ed or calked upan it, by 4 knife; with which 
the workman ſcrapes off all that he can without 
injuring the ſilver, and afterwards by 4 linen 
cloth, with which all that remains is endedvour- 
ed to be . 7 or rubbed off. The ſkins, being 
thus filvered and varniſhed, are made the grou! 

of vatious defigns for emboſſed work and pain- 
ting: The emboſſed work or relief is raiſed by 


means of printing with a rafting preſs, ſuch as 13 


uſed for oopper-· plate; but the deſign js here to 
be engraved © on wopd. The painting may for of 
as bein 

durable and "mot, kasy pe erformed. "There i 
nothing mote morfary in this caſe. chan in 
paititing on other” grounds, except that, where 
varniſh or water. is uſed, the Tai face de clean | 
from any oily or greaſy matter. 

Of gilding of glaſs, without annealing or bur- 
ning. J. Glals may be gilt, by applying as 2 cer 
ment any gold fize, or bb ze, gum 3 4 


varaith ; and, when 1 is of a, proper « deer 
drynels, laying on t on the gold, as in the othe RY 
thads of gilding. The, wor n plfe be poliſt, 


ed afterwards in * ſame .manLers, ut the bur- 
niſhed N f be Weg) : but where that, 's 
N A 17 10 ade bole eee 

or er ſuc u Ce, to CEMENT. 
When drinking glaſſes are 15 be gilt, kane 


burning, the cement ſhould de enher ſome | 
fie formed of oil, or ſome kind of varnilh, E 


pounded of the gum refins, that w not, diſſolye 
in water; but Fl ire either ſpirit of wing or a 0 
of een fo = TE: At preſent, ne- 

: ; OO 
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Nene this is not - only negle Sed by; 

who gild drinking glaſſes for, ſale; but. gla 15 
gi ded with gum arabic, or the fizes which will 
diſſolve in water, ate impoſed upon the public 
for the German glaſſes gilt with the  annealec 
gold; and fold at a dear rate. under that pre- 
\ tence; though after they have been uſed for a 
very ſhort time, the geld peels and ruhs off in 
ſpots when the 990. are 356 and render 
them very okghtly, As the glaſſes a 
edges are at preſent much in £ ion, and the 
true kind are brought From, Germany, or ell; 2 ' 
where, the incitement of the cuhlvati 52 
branch of gilding here would not he an unfit 
je& of the premiums of the morſhy ſociety Ra 
the encouragement of NE nee fort be doing 


this work in perfedtion, fe 7 25 vos. mo 
wanting, 'than that dexterity of 'th * bing 
which arifes from 4 li little: 2 4er e na Weft f 1 
this kind. 


Of f rlverin 4 Stvering on be eee on 
the Ub fub nees; and by 1. [| the ame me- | 
thods, either with leaf or det, 5 N have | 
before pointed out with regard to ilding 85 vari- 
ation being mide wa, a few circumitances belo 
mentioned. It is, nevertheleſs, but ſeldom uſed, - 
il nd prope lhe effect Wi ald be. very "beat - 
ful ank proper caſe IN f and there is an 
Rove ad reaſon, he ſuch. a neglect of its 
This reaſon is, its tarniming | in 4 8.5 ſhoft 
time; 1 ac quiting fre ently, | be ſides the ge 
neral &pravity 'of. the whiteneſs, | ſuch {pory, o 
Various Solace as render i it very unfight ly; 
this rarniſh and ſpecking i is not only the 978 
reſult of time, but will be often produced inſtant- 
Jy by a an 7 * moiſture in the air, or 

£54 may - &dampnels, 
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dampneſs, as well az by the fumes and eſſſuvia 
of many bodies wh. ch may happen to approach 
it. Wherever, therefore, ſilvering i is admitted, 
a ſtrong varn ſh ought to he put qver it: and this 
even is not, fufficlent wholly to ſecure it from 
this deſtructioe conſequence: The varniſh muſt 
be ſome of the compoſitions of maſtic, ſanderac, 
the gums anitni or copa!, and white refin ; (the 
particular treatment” of which in the forthing 
varniſhes will be found in other parts, of th.y 
work) for the other ſubſtances uſed for com- 
poonding variiiſhes are tod yellow. Some put 
a chat o e ſize ovbt the e filver ; but, be- 
ſides that the ff. 25 itſelf wif ures 3 the . w iteneſs | in 
time, by tufning you preſerves, the ilvet 
put in a ſmall degree. 1150 enee has ſhewri, 
In the caſe of the ailvertd*leat er, what the var- 
nift may be com ſed of, that anſweys. beſt for 
this purpoſe, andthe kind before” given p. 38, 
under that head; may be ap pplied to other pur- 
poſes. The 5250 Hal 1 79 5 Ute filver, pow- 
ders, is alto the as thole: 86 gold, except 
with 'tegard, to 5 of ite ie powder, 
which is correſpondent beth in its Ae nes 
and uſe, abating the W of colour, to the 

eiirum Mo aicum of n,. "whence i it has bern 
indeed, t 5 imp fo 17 called the argentian 
nuſtvum. The pr Weins; therefore, 
different from NA before giv els? is Nr do 
inſert t' fully; as fold Ws. . ake of very. 
pure tin ue poantd' pi tn into a ctucible, 
«and ſet it on a fre to whe When it begins 
torun inte fog. 6 5 it an equal proper. 
&« tion of biſmüth 01 glaſs: and 125 the mix- 
* ture with an iron 101. "or the ſmall cud of a 
<<" tobacco-pipe, ll by wle be * W 
ed, 


ce Ed, and incorporated. Take the erucible then 
ce from the fire; and, after the melted, compe- 
& ſition is hecome a little cooler, hut while it is 
« yet in a fluid ſtate, pour into it a pound, of 
ce quiekſilver gradually; ſtirring it in the mean 
re time, that the mercury may be thoroughly 
_ * conjoined with the other ingredients. When 
& the whole is thus commixt, pour the maſs out 
« of, the,crucible, on. a ſtone s where, as it cools, 
vc it will take the form of an amalgama or me» 
«. talline, paſte 3 which will be cafily bruiſed into 
a flaſky powder; and is then fit for uſe.” - 
This powder may. be either tempered, in the 
manner ot the ſhel! galg, with gum water; or 
rubbed over a ground yroperly ſzed, according 
to any of the metho | ; aboye directed for 5 
powder; and it N take a very good poliſh from 
the dog's töhoth or burniſhers, aud hold its colour 
much better with a flight coat of varaiſh over it, 
than any true ſilver powder or leaf. The ſtres 
fr filvering ought. not to be mixed, as in the 
caſe of gold; with yellow, or bole ammaniac; 
but with ſome white ſubſtance, whoſe cffe Qt may 
prevent any ſmall failures in the covering ithe 
ground with the ſih ver n in the 
ſame manner; as the. yellow ſubſtances do the 
gold. This may be done with flake white, or 
white lead, when the fizes; formed of oil are 
uſed : but whiting_15 the proper watter in the 
burniſh ſize for flvering z gr. wherever the glo- 
vers or parchment, ſize. is uſed. Some tecom- 
mend tobacco gige clay in the place of whiting z 
and add a little lamp- lack to give a filver-like 
greyiſhnels to the compaſigon. Leather is fil 
vered by thoſe: who hayg,,the manufaQures of 
| hangings, ſæree ne, &c. though not lo RO 


: 
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with a view to the retaining its own colour, as 
to produce the imitation of gilding, of which the 
whole proceſs is before given, p. 30. In ſome 
caſes, nevertheleſs,” the appearance of filver is 
retained; and it is therefore proper to take ſome 
notice of the manner of performing this work. 
The proceeding in filvering the leather, is to be 
in all reſpeAs the ſame, as when it is to have 
the appearance of gilding (of which the particu- 
lar manner has been before ſhewn under the ar- 
ticle of gilding leather) till that part of the pro- 
. ceſs where the varniſh or laquer, which is to give 
the yellow colour, is to be laid on. Inſtead of 
this yellow varniſh, a clear colourleſs one is to 
be ſubſtituted, where the appearance of ſilver is 
to be preſerved : but this is neceſſary only, in 
order to prevent the tarniſh and diſcolouring, 
which of courſe happens in a ſhort'time to ſilver 
expoſed in a naked and undefended ſtate to the 
air. 4 he moſt common 7 uſed for this 
urpoſe, is only. parchment ſize, prepared as 
above GireBed:) f , which is d to 
others, on account 'of its cheapneſs. This is 
made warin, in order to render it fluid, and then 
laid on with a ſpunge inſtead of a pencil or hruſh. 
Therc is no reaſon, however, as this kind of 
varniſh is liable to ſuffer by moiſture, and grow 
foo and diſcoloured, that better kinds, ſuch as 
thoſe of Martin, or others, which are uſed for 
apier mache, wood, &c. ſhould not be employed, 
ere, provided they be. colourlefs. ' The more 
ard and traniparent, and the more they are 
2 reſinous nature, the more briſliant and white, 
and the mote durable will be the filvery, and 
poliſhed appearance of the ſilver leather. Some, 
inſtead of parchment fize, uſe that made bf 
ilinglaſs, 
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iſinglaſs, which may be prepared according to 
the method laid down, p. 11. This reſiſts moiſ- 
ture, and will keep its colour and tranſparency, 
better than the other kinds of ſize;: but all of 

"them grow yellow and cloudy with time;  eſpe- 
cially if any damp or moiftyre have acceſs to 
them. Indeed filver fegte even by the beſt 
varniſh will (till in time take a tarniſh, and loſe 
its beauty and therefore the giving the leaf ſil- 
ver on leather the appearance of gold, even tho? 
attended with ſome additional] expence, is pre- 
ferable in moſt caſes. * Leather filvered in this 
manner may be ornamented by printing in re- _ 
lief, and by painting, in the ſame manner as that 
repreſenting gilding: thaugh, on account of the 
want of dutability, this is much ſeldomer prac- 
tiſed. It is poſſihle that ſome amalgama of 
quickſilver, or other compoſition, might be fount 
that would have the refemblance of ſilver, ant 
yet re ſiſt tarn ſning: which would not only be a 
great jmproveinent, by the furniſhing a durable 
kin of filvering for leather, paper, &c. but at ; 
ave part of the expence oKleaf e round 
bor gilded leather. This has been attempted in 
rance with ſome ſucceſs but not to the degree 
of perfection wiſhed far. 6 


Of bronzing ] Bronzing is colouring, by me- 


talline powders, plaſter, or other buſts, an fi 


. 


gures, in order to make them appear as if c; ſt c 
copper, or other metals. "This, isYgmetimes don 
by means of cement, and ſometimes without, 1 
the inſtance of plaſter figures? but the brbring 
is more durable and ſecure when, 4, eement. 1 
uſed. The gold powders, and the avrum Meiſe 
icum, we have before given the preparation: of 
Fe frequently employed tor this purpoſe ; but 
eee apogee eee 


N 
* 
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the proper bronzing ought to be of a deeper and 
redder colour, more reſembling copper; which 
effect may be produced by grinding a very ſmall 
quantity of red lead with theſe powders ; or the 
proper po wet of copper may be uſed: and may | 
be prepared as follows =o Take filings o 
„copper, dear of coppt F tp and diſſolve 
« them in any Kind of ers {inp fals - 
«© receiver, of other praper formed veſſel, When 
the aquefortis is ſatutated with the copper, 
*« take out the ff ps of the plates; or, if filings 
8 wete uſed, ia from what re- 
vc mains undifſolved? and put into it ſmall ry 
«& of iton: which Kill precipitate the coppe 
„from the agu/g/0r tis in a, powder. of che prope; 
appearance and colour of copper. Pour of 
« 


” 


La 


the water then from the powder; and waſh it 
„ clean from the ſalts, by feveral ſucceſſive 
re quantities of freſh e AA — Where the ap- 
pearance of braſs is deſigned, the gold pewdert, 
or the ar Moſaicum, may be mixed with a 
little of the powder called argentum muſtoum; of 
which the preparation is above given. Where 
the appearance of filver is wanted, the argentum 
mu ſivum is the beſt and cheapeſt method: parti- 
cularly as it will hold its colour much longer 
thaa the true filver uſed <ither in leaf or powder. 
Where no cement is uſed in bronzing, the pow- 
der muſt be rubbed on the ſubje& intended to 
be bronzed, by means of a piece of ſoft leather, 
or fine linen rag, till the whole ſurface be colour- 
ed. The former method of ufing a cement in 
bronzing was, to mix the powders with ſtrong 
gum water, or -ifinglaſs ſize; and then with. a 
bruſh, or pencil, to lay them on the ſubject, 
But at preſent ſome _ the japanners gold ie: 

| e and 


E | 
and proceed i in all reſpeQs_in the ſame manner 
as in gilding with, the powders in other caſes: 
for which ample. direQions have been bel F 


given. This'is the beſt method, hitherto o. pra 
ſed. For the japaniners gold fi ze binds the 10 
ders. to the. und, without the 110 hazard of 
peeling or v ing off; : which is l jab e to happen 
when the guin Takes or 9957 er's 0 or iſit glaſs — 
| are, uſed. Thoug hy, not wit banding wo 5 — 
rity of the old 1 for the contrary, even 
theſe cements will much betetr ſecure them when 
they are laid on the ground, and the powdeys 
. Tubbed over them, than. when bath are mixed 
together, and the effect, particulafly of the Gurig 
Meſaicum, will be much better in this, way thay 
the other. The gold ſize ſhquld be ſuffered, in 
this caſe, to approach much..nearer to PLE 
than is proper in the caſe of gilding with leaf 
gold, as the ponders would otherwiſe be rubbed 
amoneſt it in the laying them on. The $Qiti- 
ous ſilver powder, called the MOL muſor Fromm, 
may, a8 above · mentioned, be appl lied in_the 
manner of bronze, by thoſe who!e caprice i 
ſes them to filver figures. oi | buſts. But it n 
the onl only ſort of filver powder that ſhould be vita 
in this Say, for the reaſon above given: and all 
ſuch kind of filvering is much better omitted; 
For the whiteneſs. let of plaiſter i in | figures 
buſts, and much more a gloſſy or ſhining, white- co 
neſs, is injurous to their right effect; by its elo⸗ th 
ding the, judgment of the eye, "with reſpe & to co 
the | proper form and l e, of che parts, frqm th 
the falſe and pointed refleQions of the li ights, and 
the too faint , force of. the ſhades. TG remove ſuc 
Which ine niche it E probable was [the fil Wil 
| Maquesment to W 
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| Of Zapdnning.] By japanning is to be here 
underſtood the art of covering. hodies by grounds 
of opake colouts in varniſhy/ which may be either 
afterwards decorated by paintings or gilding, or 
Ic in a plain ſtate. This is not at preſent prac - 
tiſed ſo frequemly on: chairs, tables, and other 


furniture of houſes, excopt- tea- waters as for- 


ing coaches, ſnuff-boxes, and ſkreent, in which 
there is a tivalſhip betwixt ourſelves and the 
French, renders the cultivation and propagation 
of this art of great importance to commerce. 1 
ſuall therefore be more explicit in ſhe wing the 
methods both now and formerly in uſe; with the 
application of each te the ſeveral” purpoſes to 
which they are beſt adapted; and point out at 
the ſame time feveral very material improve - 
ments, that are at preſent only enjoyed by par- 
ticular perſons ; or not at all hitherto brought 
into practice. The ſubſtances which admit of 
being japanned are almoſt every kind that are 
dry and rigid, or not too flexibles as wood, me- 
tals, leather, and paper prepared. Wood and 
metals do not require any other preparation, but 
to have their ſurtaces perſectly even and clean. 
But leather ſhould be ſecutely firained either on 


r GS. DC Tg 
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folds would otherwile crack and ſorce off the 


the ſame manner; and have à previous ſtrong 
coat of ſome kind of ſiae; but it is rarely made 
the ſubject of japanning till it ĩs oonverted into 
; wor mache, =. wrought, b _ means, into 
uch form, that its origin e, particulurly 
with reſpect to fexithliags is loſt. One — 
action in the r of japanning is, the 
— do 


meily. But the introduQion of it for ornament- 


frames or on boards; as its bending or forming 


coats of varniſn. Paper alſo ſhould be treated in 


uſing 


_ coaches and ſnuff boxes of the paprer mache. 


_ 2 ſaving in the quantity of varniſh uſed. Becauſe 


cCaſe of leather, that it became an eſtabliſhed me- 


ſtance of the varniſh: while the japan coats ot 


whenever any knock or fall, particularly * 


(3 | 
uſing or omitting any priming or underesat on 
the work to be japanned. In the older practice; 
fuch priming was always uſed ; and is at preſent 
retained in the French manner of japanning 


But in the Birmingham manufacture here, it 
has been always rejedted. The advantage of 
uſing ſuch priming or undercoat is, that it makes 


the matter of which the priming is compoſed 
fills up the inequalities of the body to be var- 
niſhed: and makes it caſy, by means of rubbing 
and water poliſhing, to gain an even ſurface for 
the varniſh. This was therefore. ſuch a conve- 
nience in the caſe of wood, as the giving a hard- 
neſs and firmneſs to the ground was alſo in the- 


thod : and is therefore retained, even in the in- 
ſtance of the papier macbe, by the French, who 
applied the received method of japanning to 
that kind of work on its introduction. There a 
nevertheleſs this inconvenience always attend- 
ing the uſe of an undercoat of ſize, that the ja- 
pan coats of varniſh and colour will be conſtant- 
iy liable to be cracked and peeled: off, by any 
violence, and will not endure near ſo long as the 
bodies japanned in tne ſame manner, but with- 
gut any ſuch priming. This may be eaſily ob- 
ſerved in comparing the-wear of- the Paris and 
Bermingham- ſnuff-boxes ; which latter, when 
good of their kind, never peel or crack, or ſuſſet 
any damage, unleſs by great violence, and ſuch 
a continued rubbing, as waſtes away the fub- 


the Pariſian boxes erack and fly off in flakes, 


ama wo es ct oo ooo a ca ca a .- 
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the edges, expoſes thera to be injured; But the 


Birmingham eee who originally 


pra ctiſed the japanning only on metals, to which 
the reaſon above given for the uſe of priming 
did not extend, and who took up this art of 
themſelves as an invention, of courſe omitted at 
firſt the uſe of any ſuch undercoat ; and not 
finding it more neceſſary in the inſtance of pa- 
pier mache, than on metals, continue ſtil to re- 
ject it. On which account the boxes of their 
manufacture are, with regard tothe wear, great- 
ly better than the French. The laying on the 
colours, varniſh inſtead of gum water, is alſo 
another variation from the method of japanning 
formerly practiſed. But the much greater ſtrength 
of the work, where they ate laid on in varniſh or 
dil, has occaſioned this way to be exploded, with 
the greateſt reafon, in all regular manufactures. 


However, they who may praQife japanning on 
cabinets, or other ſuch pieces, as are not expo» 


fed to much wear and violence, for their amuſe- 
ment only, and conſequently may not find it 
worth their while to encumber themſelves with 
the preparations neteſſary for the other methods, 
may paint with water colours on an undercoat 
laid on the wood, or other ſubſtance, of which 
the Jum to be japanned is formed; and then 
finiſh with the proper coats of varniſh, according 
to the methods below taught. If the colours are 
tempered with the ſtrongeſt ifinglaſs fize and 
honey, inſtead of gum water, and laid on very 
flat and even, the work will not be much inferi- 
or in appearance to that done by the other me» 


thod ; and will laſt as long as the common od 
Japan work, except the beſt kinds of the true ja- 
pan. It is pradliſed likewiſe, in imitation of 


C 3 what 
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what is ſometimes done in the Indian work, to 
paint with water colours on grounds of gold; in 
which caſe the iſinglaſs fize, with ſugar-candy 
or honey, as above directed, is the beſt vehicle, 
Imnations are alſo made of japan work, by co- 
ory prints, gluing them to wood-work, 2 

then giving them a ſhining appearance, by 
uſe of ſome white vm.” | py : 
| Of japan grounds] Tne proper japan grounds 
are either ſuch as are formed by the varniſh und 
colour, where the whole is to remain of one 
ſun ple colour; or by the varniſh either coloured 
or withont colour, on which ſome painting, or 
other decoration, is afterwards to be laid on. l 
is neceſſary, however, before I proceed to ſpeak 
of the particular grounds, to ſhe the matmet 
of la ying on the priming or undercoat, Where 
Any ſuch is uſed. This pm ming is of the ſamt 
mature with that called clear ooting (or vulgar» 
ly olear ooalmg) pra iſed erroncoufly by mnuſe⸗ 
painters; and conſiſts only in laying on, an 
_ urymy in the moſt even manner, a compoſition 
of fize and whiting. The common tat has 
been generally uſed for this purpoſe but heft 
the work is of a nicer kind, it it better to em 
ploy the s or the part hment ſiae; and i 
a third of iſinglaſs be added, it will be ſtilſ bed 
ter; and if not laid on too thick; much leſt is 
dle to peel and crack. The work ſhould be pe. 
pared for this priming; by being well ſmoothed 
with the fiſh in, or glaſs ſhaver; and, being 
made thoroughly clean, ſhould be truſted over 
once or twice with hot ſize, diluted with two» 
thirds of water, if it be of the common ſtrength. 
The priming ſhould then be laid on with a hn 
'as even as pofiible 3 and ſhould be formed " 4 
. f Te, 


of <oarſt ſecd. ae ahd teſin, each two ounces. 
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fize, whoſe conliſtence is detwixt the common 
kind and glue, mixed with as much Whiting as 
will give it a ſufficient body of colour to hide the 
ſurface of whatever it is laid upon, but not more. 
If the ſurface be very even, on which the pri- 


ming is uſed, 'two'coats of it, laid on in this 


manner, will be fufficient: but if, on triat with 
a fine rag wet, it will not Fective a proper water 
polith, on acpbunt of any inequalities not Tulict- 
ently filled up and tovered, two'or more coats 
muſt be given it : and whether a greater ot leſs | 
number be uſed, the work ſhould be ſmoothed; | 
after the laſt coat but one is dry, by rubbing it 
with the Dutch ruſhes.” When the Taft oat is 
dry, the water potiſh ſhout be given, by paſſin; 
dver every part bf It Wiek a fine tag gently moi! 
tened, till the whole" appear petfeRly clean and 
even. The pricing Will then be completed, and 
the work ready to receive the painting, or So- 
joured varniſh: the reſt of the proceedings being 
the fam in Gig eaſe; as Where s priting is 


Of combien"graukid} of varniſh, which ars ts . 


be painted yo * Where wood or leather is to 
de japanned, aud no priming is uſed, the beſt 


preparation 5 to tay two dr three coats of coa 
varniſh compoſed in the following manner 
Take of reAifed ſpitit of wine one pint, and 


* Diffolve the ſeed-lac and refin in the ſpirit: 
and then ſtram off cht varniſh.” —This var+ 
niſh, as well as all others formed of ſpirit of wine, 
muſt be Tail bn in a warm place; and, if it can 
be convententſy managed, the piece of. work to 
be varniſhed fhovld be made warm like wiſe: and 
tor the fart reafon, an dampneſs ſhould be 

| C4 _ avoided; 
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avoided ; for either cold or moiſture chill this 
kind of varniſh ; and prevent its taking proper 
hold of the ſubſtance on which it is laid. Whe 5 
the work is ſo prepared, or by the priming wit 
the compoſition of ee e deſ/ 
cribed, the proper japan ground mult be laid on, 
which is AN ee ſhell-lac'var- 
niſh, and the colour defired 3 if white be not in 
queſtion, which demands a peculiar treatment, 
as I ſhall below explain 3 or great brightneſs be. 
not required, when alſo other means mult be 
purſued. The colours uſed with the ſhell-lac 
varniſh, may be any pigments whatever which 
give the teint of the ground deſired 3 and they 
may be mixed together te form bro uns or any- 
compound colours >: hut with reſpe& to ſuch. as 
require peculiar methods for the producing them 
of the firſt degree of brightneſs, I ſhall particuls- 
rize them below. The colours for grounds may 
Otherwiſe be mixed with the white varniſhes 
formed in oil of turpentine ; but theſe varniſhey. 
have no advantages over the ſhell-lac but in their 
whiteneſs, that preſerves the brightneſs of the 
colours; and they are at the ſame time greatly 
inferior in hardneſs to it. As metals never rey 
quire to be under coated with whiting, they may 
be treated in the ſame manner as wood or | 
ther when the under-coat is omitted, except in 
the inſtances particularly fpoken of below. 
e wobite {open grounds. | The forming 8 
ground perfe Aly white, and of the firſt degree of 
hardneſs, remains hitherto, a  delideratum, or 
matter ſought for in the att of japanning... As 
there are no ſubſtances which can be ele, 
fo as to ſorm a very hard varniſh, but what haye 
too much colour not to deprave the me 
; | | When 
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when laid on of 4 due thickneſs over the works 
except ſome very late diſcoveries not hitherto 


brought into. praQtice. . 'The neareſt approach, 


however, to a perfe & white varniſh, by means 


already known to the public, is made by the fol- 
lowing compoſlition——* Take flake white, or 


« white lead, waſhed over and ground with a 


« fixth of its weight of ſtarch, and then dried; 


« and temper it properly for ſpreading, with the 
© maſtic varniſh, or compound them with the 
% gum animi.”——Lay theſe on the body to be 
japanned, pre pared either with or without the 
undercoat of whiting, in the manner as above 
ordered: and then varniſh over it with five or 
ſix coats of the following varniſh.—--<* Provide 
© any quantity ef the beſt ſeed lac; and pick 
“e out of it all the cleareſt-and: whiteſt grains; 
„ reſerving the more-caldured. and. fouler paits 
4 for the coarſer varniſhes, ſuch as that above» 
mentioned for priming or preparing. wood or 
leather Take of this. picked ſeed lac two 
„ ounces;. and. of gum.animi three ounces ;. and 
« diſſolve them, being previouſly reduced to a 
« groſs powder,, in about a.quart. of ſpirit ot 
« vine; and ſtrain, off the clear varniſh, ”— 
The ſeed lac will. yet give a flight tinge to this 


compoſition ; but cannot be omitted, where the 
varniſh is wanted to be hard: though, where a 
ſofter will anſwer the end, the proportion may be 

added f 


diminiſhed; and & little crude turpentine 


to the gum. animi, to take off the brittleneſs. A Us 
very good varniſh, free intirely from all brittle- 
nels, may be formed, by diſſolving as much gum 


animi, as the oil will take, in old nut or-poppy 


oil which muſt be made to boil gently, when 


the gum is put into it. The ground of white 
W 5 colour; 


| N. | 
colour itſeff may be laid on in this varniſh; and 
then a coat or two of it may be put over the 
ground: but it muſt be well dilmed with oil of 
rurpentine when it is uſed. This, though free 
from brittleneſs, is, nevertheleſs, liable to falſer, 
dy being indented or bruiſed by any flight flrokes; | 
and it will not well bear an — 0 hut may be 
brought to a very fmooth furface without, if it 
be ee managed in the laying it on: It 
is likewiſe ſomewhat tedious in drying, and will - 
require ſome time where ſeveral coats ate laid on, 
as the laſt ought not to contain much oil of tur- 
pentine. It miſt be obſerved, likewiſe, that the 
gum reſin, ſuch as the animi, copal, &c. can 

never be diſſolved in ſubſtantial oils, by the me- 
dium of heat, without a confiderable change in 
the colour of the oils,” by the degree of heat ne. 
ceſſary to produce” the ſolution. A method of 
diſſolving gum copal in oil of turpentine is, how- 
ever, now diſcovered by a gentleman of great 
abilities in chemiſtry ; and he has alfo obtamed 
a method of diſſotying amber in the fame men- 
Nruum, ſo that we may hope ſoon to ſee the art 
of japanning carried to a conſummate degree of 
perfection; when the public are put in poſſeſſi · 
on of theſe moſt important inventions, or the 
1. % Hp Rap vs 5 i = eh 
_ © Of blue japan s.] Bhre japan grounds 
may be formed E brirht Pruſßan blue; or ot 
verditer glazed over by Pruſſian blue; or of 
ſmalt. The colour may be beſt mixed with ſhell 
lac varnifh; and brought to a poliſhing ſtate by 
five or fix coats of varnith of ſeed-lac. But the 
varniſh, nevertheleſs,” will ſomewhat injure che 
colour, by giving to a true blue a caft of green 
and fouling in ſome degree a warm blue, —_ 
KO Je O 
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elo it. contains. Where, Tecbef a bright 
May is re quired, and a less deg hardneſs 


can b. Herden with, the method di- 
cel in the caſe of white, grounds, muſt be 
urſue 7 
b Fry! Apa FAIRY For 2 fraile japan 
vetmilſion may be uſed: But t » (- 
million alone has 1 "glaring effect, that renders 
it much leſs bear wan than the crimſon produ- 
&ed by glazing * over with carmine or fine 
lake ; or even Lan toſe pink, which has a very 
pool effect uſed for. this purpoſe. | For a very | 
dright crifaſon, nevefthelefs, inſtead of glazing 
with catmine,, the Indian lake, known in the 
fhors by the hame' of Tate tber, ſhould be uſed, 
chſfoleed in the fpitit” of which the varniſh is 
ee (which it readily admits of when 
}, But in. Bev cafe, inſtead of glazing with 
the ſheff-tac varniſh, the upper of poliſhing coats 
need only. be uſed; as they will equally, receive 
and ond the tinge of he Indien lake, which 
may be a ally ſires by ſpirit of wine : and 
this mill be ons mh eaper methed thar 
the i H, nere g the highe * 
a ret deicbeneg be re quired, the Nets Var- 
niſhes muſt be uſed. It is at reſent,” h owe ver, 
15 difficult to obtain this TENT. 8 For it 
does riot appear that more than one conſiderable | 
quantity was ever brought over, and put int@ 
the hands of coldutmen? and this being now er- 
pended, they have not the means of , freſh. lup- 
ply: it, however, may be eaſily had from yi. 
ſame plice whence the former 1 
cared, by an perfons has 654 Uh 05 * 
ing compaty's Mart: 


. 0 
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' Of yellow japan grounds.] For bright yellow 
grounds, King's yellow, or turpeth mineral, 
ould be employed, either alone or mixed with. 
fine Dutch pink. The effect may be ſtill more 
heightened, by diffolving powdered turmeric 
root in the ſpirit of wine, of which the, upper or 
poliſhing coat is made; which ſpirit of wine muſt | 
be trained from off the dregs, before the ſeed?⸗ 
lac be added to it to form the varniſh. The ſecd- 
lac varniſh is not equally injurious here, an 
with greens, as in the caſe of other colours; be- 
cauſe, being only tinged · with a reddiſh. cellow, 
it is little more than an addition to the AB of 
the colours, Yellow grounds may be likewiſe 
formed of the Dutch pink only; which, when 
good, will not be wanting in brightneſs, though 
extremely heap. 7-1 ia 
Of green japan grounds.] Green grounds may. 

be produced by mixing King's yellow and bright 
Pruſſian blue; or rather, turpeth mineral and 
Pruſſian blue. A cheap, but ſouler king, may 
be had from verdigriſe, with alittle of the above 
mentioned yellows, or Dutch pink. * where | 

a very bright green is wanted, the chryſtals of 
verdigriſe, (called diſtilled vordigriſe) ſhould be 
employed; and to heighten the effect, they 
ſhould be laid on a ground of leaf gold, which 
_ renders the colour extremely brill-ant and plea» 
Ang. They may any of them be uſed ſucceſ- 
[folly with good ſeed- lac varniſh, for the reaſon 
before given: but will be ſtill brighter with the 
ſte Varna © 2 Tf ORs 
Of orange-caloured japan. grounds.] Orange- 
coloured japan grounds may be formed, by mix- 
ing vermillion, or red lead, with King's yellow, 
x or Durch pink; or the orange lake; or red or- 
x | 15 piment, 


Ts 610 
5 00 ee 8; pe orange ground 
e prod Ki 4 Jar apa iat: 
e f apan. grow urple 
Ta by 72 mixture ke, and 

Rape blue; or a _ kind, b e 
nd. Pru n blue, They. ma \e remes as * 

reſ Fi 7 8 the varniſ . 
apan es. to. be. Produced, s- 
out 1403 8 lack grounds.) may be formed by ei- 
bat ge or lamp-black ; but the formos 
is preferable, where. it is perfeQly Theſe 
1 wary. ys lajd on with 2 lac yarnjſh: | 

have their, upper. or poliſhing coats of com 
= ſeed-lac 2 K tinge. or ſoulneſs 
of 97 varniſh can be here. no injury - 


Of comman * . on iron or cope 


ter, produced 92 9 eat 2 or formi 
the common. black japan grounds by a jo 
heat, the pigce.. of work. to be janned muſt 
painted over with: drying. ol: and when it is 2 
a moderate dryneſs, muſt be put into a ſtove. of 
ſuch degree fins heat, as will 3 the oil black, 
without burnin it ſo, as to de ſtroy or weaken 
its tenacity. he ſtove ſhould 05 be too hot 
when work is is put into it, nor the heat in- 
creaſed too. faſt; cither of which errors: would 
make it bliſter: but the flower the heat is 19950 
mented, and the longer it is continued, p 
it be reſtrained within the due degtee, at's 
er will be the coat of japan. This kind of vare 
niſh requires. no poliſh, having received, when 
pr 7 LBP „ 2 one from the heat. 
the fine tortaiſe. ſaban grou! produ- 
ced by means F beat.] The beſt kind o tortgiſc- 
ſhell ground produced. hy heat is not leſs ralua- 


ble for its great hardneſs, and endured Q, by 


MF. 
wade hotter than boiling water without Aae | 
than for its beautiful arande. k is to 
made by means of a ts pet in che fot- 7 
towing manner Take 885 gdod finſeed off 
one gallon, and of 4 half 4 ee 
u them together till the oi become fore 
% and thick: ſtrain” it then through 

*. cfoth'; and ſet it again to boik;; 2 oeh e | 
it muſt be continued tiff it re Ty 5 15 by 
« confiftence, when it wilf be fs 
Having ptepared thus the car ka Ken e 
iron ot copper · plate, or other pies Which is to 
de n and then lay yermillion 
with welle varniſh, or LB dryi eil dilotec 
with oil of turpetitine very thinly, dn the places 
intended'to_imitate the more are Ats of 
the tortoiſe- 7728 When the yermilſion I: dy; 
bruſh over the whole with the black" varni 
tempercd to a due confiſtente Witf Uil of tbrpeh- | 
tine; and when it is ſet ani e ahve the work 
into'a ftove, where it may e : 
heat; and muſt be —— auen Þ conn 
time, if even three weeks or a month, 17 will be 
Ke better. "Fhis was given amor ſt other reci> 

$ by Kunckel; but appears to Have been- he. 
pleted tilt it was revived: with great foccety in 
the Birmingham manufaQures, where it was not 
oaly the N. df ſnuff boxes, dreffing-bokes, 

other {ach leſfer pieces, but of thoſe beauti- 
ful tea-waiters, which have been of Bro ef. 
teemed and-adinired in ſeveral parts 
where they have been frnt. This ground | 
be decorated with pats and gitdin " ie the 
ſame manner as-any bther yarniticd Turkce, 
which had beſt be done after the ground has 
becn duly —— by the hot ſtove: but it al 

* 


2 
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well to gire A TB eker with a moge | 
gentle heat after it is Hie. 

Of parnting farun wort] Japan work RA 

ty to be painted ' with "Colours in varn th. 
B in order for the greater diſpateh, and, in 
ſome very nice works in ſins}, for the freer UT 
of the pencil, the coloum art now moſt frequent- 
ly tempered in oil: which ſhould previouſly have 
a fourth part of its weight of gum animi diol 
ved in it; or, in defauſt of that, of the gums 
ſanderae ot rhaſtie}as K have Hewiſe before in 


timated. When the eil is thus wſed; it ſhould 


be welt $tuted with. ſpirit of turpentine chat the 
colours may be laid hoe ecchſy and thin. by 


which means, wer of the pohſhing or v - 


coats of varniſh become nectffity. Inf fore: 
ſtances, water colours, as T before” 8 


are laid on grounds of god; in'the manner of 


other baer and are beſt, when To uſed in 
their appearance, without any varniſh 
over t em; ee are a\ſo fometimes fo ma- 

naged, as to have the effe& of emboſſed work. 
The colours employed m this way for painting, 
are {hey de fore e beſt prepared Gy tnenns 


of ifrnglaſs fe Eofrefted with honey, or ſo 
candy. The body of which che emboſſed 8 1 
is raiſed, netd not, however; be tihged with the 
exterior colour 4 dur may be deſt formed of very 
ſtrong gum water; thickened to proper 

ene by bole immoniac aud *whiting in equal 
parts: which being laid on in the proper figure, 
and repaired when dry, may be then painted 
with the proper cofours ee in the iſinglals 
ſize, or in die  gfiieral manner with i 


varniſh,” 2 1 
8 3 9 1 1301 4 6 * 
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.,Of varniſhing: Japan, Work.] The. laſt, and 
Gaithing ; part of japanning, lies in the laying on 
and poliſhing the quter coats. of varniſh ; which 
are neceflary, as well in the pieces that have only 
one fimple ground of eolour ; as with thoie that 
are painted. This is in general beſt done with 
common ſeed- lac varniſh ; except in the inſtan- 
ces, and on. thoſe occaſions, where I have alrea- 
dy ſhewn other methods to be more expedient; 
po the ſame reaſons, which decide as to the Git- 
neſs or impropriety. of the varniſhes, with reſpeR 
to the colours of the ground, hojd equally vel 
with regard to thoſe of the painting. 8 where 
brightneſs is the moſt material point, and a tinge 
yellow will injure it, ſeed-lac muſt give way 
to the whiter gums. But where hardneſs, ang 
a, greater tenacity, are moſt eſſential, it muſt be 
adhered to: and where both are ſo. neceſſary, 
that it is propet one ſhould give way to the other, 
in a certain degree reciprocally, a mixed varniſh 
* muſt be adopted. This mixed varniſh, as I be- 
fore eee, ſhould. be made ol the pick d ſeed» 
lac, as directed in p. 57. The common ſeed-lac 
varniſh, which is the moſt uſeful ration of 
the kind hitherto. invented, may be thus made. 
% Take of ſecd-lac three ounces, and put into 
«6. water to. free it from the ſticks and filth that 
. * frequently are intermixed. with it; and which 
| mult be done by ſtirring it about, and then 
pouring off the water and adding freſh quan- 
A tities, in order to repeat the operations till it 
de free from all impurities ; as it very effectu- 
ally may be by this means. Dry it then, and 
* powder, it and. put it, with a pint of 
10 TeRified ſpirit ts wine, into a bottle, of which 
it wills not fill above two-thirds. Shake the 
% mixture 
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5 8 8 5 es — * very 
ſtrong, it _ iflplyc a greater proportion of the 
ſeed ac: but this will faturate;.the. common, 
which is ſeldo of a ſtrer ngth ſufficient or making 
varniſhes, in petfeQuon... "Ate chillin af p43 4 
is the moſt W 3 4 


of this kind, is en 


by 2 we meals! ric e wit 


eaſe, at any 756 x ok 
and 0 firſt regs 1 1995 
ot 


1% other, alkali > red bot, an pow 
10 Sg RE 8 muc jo 


1 ure ently fo 
10 1 0 Fey ha bal en ech Hine 
tc ag 2 10 of the phlegm will be. 7 
bon 1 the ſpirit; and will appear, together | 
e with the e rt of the falts.; in the 
© bottom. of the. bottle. WF the ſpixit then be 
te pouted off, of freed, from, the phlegar and ſalts 
by means of a friferſum, or ſeparating fun- 
« nel; ;. and let half an ounce of the pearl-aſhes, 


« l and pondered ; as , be 400 1 


h 6 86 | 
te Jt; and the fame n pe Ti 
may de nad a third time, if the quantity 

ed by the addition „ot the 

wy ins OR conſiderable. Au 6urice'of cope 

& reduced to 55 and made hot, but not 


10 bur, myſt then! be put into the ſpirk ; A 
i & to fem lone hou; ; heat 75 
8 frequently fitken. "After whi 2 55 | 
wy. of br 3 from i jk 
| tion df thi 2 bor 
ſxty,' to aa LENO? remains of the alkane 
Halt CNHI Which would Aer CANE 
ly deprave'the' e cee to varmilhes 45 


laquers, ee _ or neerned; | 
and miuſt cone Ye net 
necefſary.”” a0 janet or ; | 
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colours, I in e 
wheteas the bene Tg 1 i, 
you a and op ver Bear, 125 4 
deer! "bf work 0. de Varhilhett ee 
ptaced near à Rte, or in i wem Where þ Hp $4 2 
ore; and made perfefly thy : And th by 
varaiſh may be tubbed vycr them bythe 
btuſnes made for 5 5 purpoſe, beginnt 
middle, and pal che Era ro ont end; an 
then, with pl os hor from fie miache, al 
fing it to che vther. But ns be ctoſſed 
or rice paſſed over, in forming dhe Goat, where 
ſt can poffibly be avoided: When” otic "Lhe is 
7 another mul de laid over it j and this dhult 
ntinued at leaſt Rt or fix times, dr tare 
4 _ there be not a fuffic im thick inch of 
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varniſh to bear the poliſh, without Taying Vert 
the painting, or the gf6und-colour underneatf. 
When a fufheient number vf coats is thus laid 
on, the work is fit to liſhed : which mtiſt be 
done, in common caſes, by rubbing it with a rag 


(commonty 

finely powdeved.” But towards the end of the 
rubbing a little oil of any kind ſhoulft be oled 

along 2 the ae ard 05 ee 
pears and ; ul 
well rubbed with the” ofa JED it from 
the powder z uud "give tia luftre. 
In the eaſe of white 1 of the tri 
poli, fine-putty ot” whine maſt be wied; both 


Thich ſhould be wiſhed erer s prevent the Jan- 


Yer of damagity te work from amy fand pr 
7 enutter, wet may happen to become 

— 1h em. Lr id u great Improvenent of 
mages 5 to harden the varniſh 
by means j"which,” in er) 
Nt tan be 7 'bf What vbuld durn or 
calvine the mater, tend to give it a more firm 
and fronig teure. Where metals frm the bo- 
dy, therefore, à very het Move may be uſed, and 
the pieoes. of work be continaed in it a con- 
ſicerable time 3 'efpeciafly if the hrat be gradu- 
ally increaſed; - But wy ey is in queſtion, 
heat muſt be "ſparingly vſed ; us it Mouftdl vihet- 
wiſe or ſhrink the body, bd as to ware the 

R 

Of gilding- japan woth, N An 10 Wetten of 
gilding, — are u — the -ornament- 
ing japan » having been before t tt un- 
der the article of gilding; n e ee 
them herer I ſhalltherefore only again obſerve, 
that | m ME with gold fe (which is _ 


called ruten fone ) | 


degree that 
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the only method now praQiiſed- in japan work), 
where it is defired to have the gold not ſhine, or 
approach in the leaſt towards the buryiſhing 
ſtate, the ſize ſhould be uſed either with oil ef 
turpentine only, or with a very little ſat oil. But 
where a greater luſtre, and appearance ofjpoliſh, 
are wanting, without the trouble of burniſhing, 
and the 2 Ty neceflary for it, fat oil alone, 
or mixed with a litt e gold ze, ſhould be uſed 
and the ſame proportionable eſfe & will be pto- 
duced from a mean proportion of them. 
O laquering.} Laquering is the laying either 
coloured or tranſparent varniſnes on metalt, in 
order to produce the appearance of a different. 
colour in the metal; or to preſerve it from ruſt 
and the injuries of the weather. Laquering is 
tneretore much of the ſame nature with japan- 
ning, both with regard to the ptinciples and 
practice; except that no opake colours, but 
tranſparent tinges alone, are to be employed. 
The occaſions on which laquering is nom in ge- 
neral uſed. are threr: where braſs is to be made 
to have the appearance of being gilt: where tin 
is wanted to have the reſemblance of yellow mer 
tals.:. and where braſs or copper locks, nails, or 
other ſuch matters, are to be defended from the 
corroſion of the air or moiſture. [There was in- 

_ deed formerly another very frequent application 
of laquering; which was colouring —— of 
pictures, &c. previouſly ſilveted, in order to give 
them the effe & of gilding z but this is now great - 
ly diſuſed. Theſe various intentions of laque- 
ting require different compolitions for the effec- 
tuating each kind; and.as there is a multiplicit 
uf ingredients which may be conducive to egc 0 
purpoſe, a proportionable number of recipes — | 
a en 
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been deviſed, and introduced into practices eſ- 
pecially for the laquering braſs work to nnitate 
gilding; which is a confiderable object in this 
kind of art; and has been improved to the great - 
eſt degree of perfection. I ſhall, however, 'onl: 
ive one or two recipes for eich; as they are all 
which are nece ſſary; the others * eithet 
made to complex by ingredients not eſſential to 
the intention, or too _coltly by the uſe of ſuch as 
ate expenſive; or inferior in goodneſs, from the 
improper choice or proportion of the component 
ſubſtances. - The principal body or matter of all 
good laquers uſed at preſent is feed-lac; but, for 


_ coarſer uſes, refin or turpentine is added ; in or- 


der to make the laquer cheaper, than if the ſecd 
lac which 4s a much dearer article, be uſed 
alone. Spirit of wine is alſo conſequently the 
fluid or menſtruum of which laquess 1; formed; 
as the ethereal oils will not diſſolve the ſeed - lac: 
and it is proper that the ſpirit ſhould be highly 
reQifi-d tor this purpoſe. 'As ĩt is ſeldom prac- 
ticable, nevertheleſs, to procure ſuch ſpirits from 
the ſhops, it will be found very advantageous to 
ſe the method above given for dephlegmating 
it by alkaline ſalts; but the uſe of the alum, di- 
reed in that proceſs, muſt not be forgotten on 
this occaſion 3 as the effect of the alkaline ſalt 
would otherwiſe be the turning the metal of a 
purpliſh inſtead of a golden colour, by laying on 
the laquer. The following are excellent com- 
poſitions for braſs werk which is to-reſemble gil - 
ding.“ Take of turmeric ground, as it may 
de had at the dry ſalters, one qunce, and of 
*© ſaffron and Spaniſh annatto each two drachms. 
Fut them into a proper bottle, with a pint of 
*© highly-reQtified ſpigit of wine ; and place them 
- } 1 


| ( 70 ): f 
* jn a moderate heat, if convenient, oſten ans 
king them, for ſeveral. days. A very ſtrong 
« yellow tincture will then he obtained; which 
oy _ be. ſtrained off from the dregs through aj * 
<<, coarſe. linen cloth: and then, being put back; 
*, into the battle, three ounces aof good ſqed-lae, 
40 powdered gtoſoly muſt be added, and the mit» 
« ture placed again in a; moderate. heat, and 
« ſhaken, till the ſecd lac he diſſolved ;. or -at + 
« .ſeaſt ſuch part, of it as may. The-laquer muſk, 
7 then be ſtrained; as befqre; and will be gt fon 
«« uſe ; but muſt. be 9 7655 a bottle carelully 
70 ſtopt, Where it 13. defired to have, the las 
quet warmer or redder than this compoſtion 
may prove, t the proportion of the annatto muſt 
be increaſed; and where it is wanted cooler, on 
nearer a true yellow, it muſt be diminiſhed... 
The above, properly managed, is an extreme 
ood laquer and of moderate price; but the 
ſellowing » which is cheaper, and may be made 
where ihe Span annatto cannot be proeured 
good, is not greatly inferior, to it. Take of 
„ turmeric. rogt. ground ons ounce, of the beſt 
4 dragon s blcod halt a drachm. Put them to 
ea pint of f irit of, wine, and proceed. as. with 
te the above.” — y diminiſhing. the proportion 
of the dragon s blood, the varniſn may be ren- 
dered of a redder, or truer ellos caſt. Saffrom 
is ſometimes, uſed to form the body of colour in 
this kind of laquer, inſtead of the turmeric; but 


though it makes a warmer yellow, yet the dear- 
neſs of it, and the advantage which turmeric 
has in forming a much ſtronger tinge in ſpitit of- 
wine, not only than the ſaffron, but than any 
other Pe matter hitherto known, gives it 
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and gonſe quent. a lu rat verm 10 over; 
come the, 17 brals, Tp es the 


adg Ui af ſore g 0 — 
a a. laquer - by I ; 
are all 1 8 
the Alpes; is nat ny ry, A 44 7 
: of, faftign, are uſed. and, the. gazmbog 
— gh a yer, ſtrong mi mi ky xellow i: in water, 
25 varniſh a. ay AGEL Ir in, ſpirit of WIRE: 
a may be made as follows.:» 
a Tae wales root one once. off ragon's 
cc blogd two, drachms, ang. of” ſpiri bol, vine one 
cc pi t. A As in the f 4555 his may, 
Ile the farmer, bave the yd or yellow render 
mars pee en, by + eget N dinginuſhi 
the, pang Rs dagonis blood., Whete a 
875 42 on '1g 18857 the quantity 


ECT: and Ude deticiency 
here car pe bob ſame proportion 
5 he c. where 


905 72 $i (6. 1 1. 2 ent jet <4 ſeed · 
lac yarn;ſh APs, a5 piepared, 1 5 or with 4 
little dragon or. enn varniſh, 

equal parts gf. Hec a, FE lin, 5 ot without, . 


the dragon's, P x uer for , pichur 
kame, Ne, whers the. 15 ir llye 2 Fl tha the” 
appearance of gilding. A | 


the qompotitign 6 ch I 38, for lng 
leather; 55 We, re b 8 W exattly th dhe t E, ſame in 
oy PY Ago Was anner of laying on 
is as ry rſt, let the pieces of 

6 laquered be made hobanghy x clean; 
2 Fa ng. founded, muſh be done by 
ſoars of aga/vrtiz,, Being ready, they muſt be 
6A red by. 2 mall chaxcaal fire in a proper ve ſſel, 
or wk wi * may be moſt e che 
egree 
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degree muſt not be greater than will ada * 
their bein taken hold of without burning Fr 
hand. The laquer muſt then be laid on! 
proper Wb 'm ie manner of other vam! 
and tire pieces immediately ſet ver en e ane 
warm ſituation. Aſter the laquer is thorou 
dry and firm, the ſame operation muſt be 
ed again for four or ſive times, or till 15 5 
appear of the colour and brightnefs intended. 
For very fine work, fome uſe a ſeſe p tion 
of ſeed lat which occaſions the Ee lie 
evener on the metal: but, in han caſe, a great- 
50 number of _ 33 +. 5 7. 0 Which — 
ics the pro ion of labour 3_thoy 
ke price of 5 work will allow for 8 
dnal trouble, jt will be the on Bun th 
The laquering tin may be 33 in the ſain 
manner, as is = 9 * raph; being 
for coarſer purpoſes, leſs nicety icety is av 
fewer con Tony perhaps one only) art made 00 
ſuffice; 25 the laquer is compounded, Very red, 


that the tinge may have the ſtronger ers 
Locks, nails, &c. where laquef is wy 7900 
defenfive view, to keep ent Fo orrodingy 
and not for the improvement of the colour, may 
be treated in the ſame manner: but one or tw 
coats are generally thought ſufficient. "Though 
where any regard is had to the wear, the 

of laquer or varniſh ſhould always be of a 
thickneſs, when they are to be 2 poſed to e 
air; otherwiſe, the firſt moiſt e 
them chill, and look grey and 
manner, that they are rather ele 
neficial to the work they are laid upon. 
laquering picture frames, &c. where the'groand 
is heat filver, may be performed in the! ſamt 
manner 
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manner as was before directed in the caſe of 
gilding leather; the eircumſtances be ing nearly 
the ſame, except vith felation to the texture of 
the ſubje 5 toifuit: which the different manner 
of treatmentimay be eaſily adapted. But the la- 
quet, as was * etſy be IA | 
O ſtaining Waal yellow. 5 1'ake : "ww te 
2 Peulh itr.over ſeveral — *the 
tincture of turmerie root, made by putting an 
ounce of the turmeric ground to powder to a 
pint of ſpitit; and, after they have ſtood ſomt 
days, ſtraining off the tincture. If the yello - 
colour be deſired i have a redder caſt, a little 
dragon's blood muſt be added, in the proportion 
that will produet the teint required.s A cheuper, 
but leaſt ſtrong and bright yellows may be given 
to wood, by rubbing it over ſeveral times with 
the tincture of the berries, made boiling 
hot. After the wood is again dry, it ſhould be 
bruſhed over with a weak alum water uſed cold. 
Leſſer pieces of wood, inſtead of being bruſhed 
over with them, may be ſoaked in the decoctionis 
or tinctures. Wood may be alſo ſtained yello 
by means of aquafer#is 5 which will ſometimes 
produce a very beautiful yellow colour, but at 
other times a browncr. The wood ſhould be 
warm, when the equafortis' is laid on; and be 
held to the fire immediately aſterwards; and 
care muſt be taken, that either the agueforiis be 
not too ſtrong, or that it be ſpatingly uſed; 
otherwiſe a brown, ſometimes even 1 black iſh 
colour, may he the reſult. In order to render 
any of theſe ſtains more beautiful and durable, 
the wood ſhould be bruſhed after it ix coloured; 
and then varniſhed by the ſeed · lac varniſh; or 
when deſired to be "> ſtrong, and to take a 
| + ; bigh 
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high poliſh, with three or four conts of hell ae 


varni 
Of taining wood red.] For: a bright red ſlain 
for wood; make à ſtrong infuſion of: Braff it 
Nale urine, or water impregnated with peat 
aſhes, in the proportion of an ounte to a gaſom 
to à gallon ot either of which; the p ion of 
Braſil wood muſt be a pound: which being pu 
to them, they muſt ſtand together two or three 
days, often ſtirring the mixture- With this in. 
fuſien ſtrained, and made boiling hot, bruſk over 
the wood to be ſtained, till it — r ſtrongly eo 
Jouted : then, while yet wet, it over with 
alum-water made in the proportion of two ounces 
of alum to a. of water. For a ſeſs brigta 
red, diſſolve an ounce of dragon's blood in A 
pint of ſpirt of wine, and bruſh over the wool 
with the tinQure; till the ſtain appear to be 1 
ſtrong as is de ſired. But this is, in fact, rather 
laquering than ſtaining. For à pink or toſe red, 
add to a gallon of the above infuſion. of Brafl 
wood two additional. unces of the peurl aſhes, 
and uſe it as was before diiected: but ãt is ne- 
ceſſat y, in his caſe, to bruſh the wood over 8. 
ten with the alum · water. By /increafing-the 
proportion of pearl. aſhes, the rei may be render 
ed yet paler: but it is proper, when more th 
this quantity is added, to make the alum- Wale 
ſtronge r. Theſe reds, when it is enen bag, 
be varniſhed as the yellows.” 700 
Of Raining wood blue,] Woodinay be fhain- 
ed blue, by meant citheroof : 1 indigo: 
but. the firſt will afford a brightet 
more gengrally practicabſe than the latter. Be 
cauſe the indigo can be vfed only in that ſtate 


to >.which it is brought by the manner of prep 
1 ration 
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Arion uſed by the dyerst ef whom indeed it 
muſt be had, as it cannet be D 
red but in large quantities, und with # particular 
apparatus. The method of Raining Vice with 
the copper is therefore as follower Fake a 
er ſolut ion of copper, and freſh it, while hot, 
ſeveral _ over = 17 make - 
© ſolution 0 fA-aſhes, in the Proportion 
«© two GIA pint of watery and bruſh it 
© hot over the wood; ſtained with the ſolution | 
« of copper, till it he of a perſedſy blue colour.“ | 
Wood ftamed green as above by verdigriſe, may | 
likewiſe be made blue, by ufing the ſoſut on of 
the pearl-aſhes In the ſame manner. When in- 
digo is uſed for ſtaining wood blue, it muſt |= 
managed thus. "Take indigo prepared witte 
*« ſoap-lees as when nfed by the dyers; and 
« bruſh the wood with it boiling hot. Prepare 
« then'k folution of white tartar, or cream of 
" tartar, Which is to be made, by boling three 
* ounces of the tartar, or cream, in 2/quart of 
1% water: and with this ſolution, uſed copioufly, 
6 brufh over the wood before the moiſture of 
„„the tmAure of indigo be quite dried out of 
„it. Theſe blues may be bruſhed and var- 
niſhed as the reds, where there is oeenſion. 
Of ſteining word of mebogany colour.) Moho- 
gany colour is the met uſeſul of any ſtain for 
wood (eſpecially ſmee the ſineering with differ - 
ent colours is out of faſhion) as it is much prac- 
tiſed at preſent for chairs and other furniture 
made in imitation ot mohogany; which, when 
well managed, may be to have a very 
near reſemblance. This ſtain may be of diſſer- 
ent hues, as the natural wood varies greatly, be - 
ing of all the intermediate teints betwixt the red 
9 brown 
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brown and purple brown, according to the 5 
or ſometimes the original nature of Goren wie 
ces. For the light red brown, uſe a decoRtion 
of madder and fuſtic wood, ground in water; 
the proportion may be half a pound of madder, 
and a quarter of a pound of fuſtie, to a gallon: 
or in default of fuſte, an ounce of the yellow 
berries may be uſed. This muſt be*bruſhed over 
the wood to be ſtained; while boiling hot, till 
the due colour be obtained: and, if the wood 
be kindly grained, it will have greatly the ap 
pearance of new mohogany. The ſame effet 
nearly may be produced hy the tinQure of dn 
gon's blood and turmetic root, in ſpirit of wine 
hv increaſing or diminiſhing the proportion 0 
each of which ingredients, the brown ſtain may 
be varied to à more red or yellow caſt · at ples- 
ſure. . This ſucceeds better upon wood, which 
has already ſome tinge of brown, than u on 
whiter. - For the dark mohogany, take the infu- 
ſion of madder made as above, except the ex- 
changing the fuſtic for two ounces of logwoed* 
and when the wood to be ſtained has been ſeve- 
ral times bruſhed over, and is again dry, it mult 
be lightly bruſhed over with water in which 
pearl-aſhes have been diſfolved, in the proports 
on of about a quarter of an ounce to a quam 
Any ſtains of the intermediate colours may be 
made, by mixing theſe ingredients, or / varying 
the proportion of them. Where theſe ſtains ar 
uſed for better kind of work, the wood ſhould be 
afterwards. varniſhed with three or four coats 0 
ſeed- lac varniſh ; but for coarſe work, the varmill 
of reſin and ſeed-lac may be employed, or the 

may be only, well; rubbed over with drying 0 


* 
oy 


Of faining wood green.} Diſſoſve verdigriſe 
in vinegar, or chryſtals of verdigriſe in water; 
and, with the hot ſolution, -braſh over the wood. 
till it be daly ſtained. This may be bruſhed and 
yarniſhed as the above. oo wo 
Of ſtaining wood purple.) Bruſh the wood to = 
be ſtained ſeveral times with a ſtrong decoction 
of log wood and Braſil, made in the proportion 
of one pound of the log wood, and a quarter of a 
pound of the Brafil, to a gallon of water; and 
boiled for an hour or more. When the wood 
has been bruſhed over there will be a ſufficient 
body of colour, let it dry; and then be lightly 
raſſed over by a ſolution of one drachm of peart- 
aſhes in a quart of water. This ſolution muſt 
be catefully uſed, as it will gradually change the 
colour from a brown red, which it will be origi 
nally found to be, to a dark plue purple; and 
therefore its effe@ muſt be reſtrained? to the dur 
point for producing the colour deſired. This 
ui varniſhed as the reſt. 

Of flaining wood hl.] Bruſh the wood ſe- 
veral times with the hot decoction of. logwood 
made as above; «but without the Biafil- Then 
having prepared an iufuſion of galls, by putting * 

a quarter of a pound of powdeted to t o 
— of water, and ſetting them in the ſun- 

ine, or any other gentle heat, fot three or four + 
days, bruſh the wood three or ſour times over 
with it: and then paſs over it again, while yet 
wet, with a ſolution of green vitriol in water, in 
the proportion of two ounces to a quatt. The | 
above is the cheapeſt method: but a very fine . = 
black may be produced, by bruſhing the wood J 
ſeveral times over with a ſolution of copper in 
equafortis ; and afterwards with the decoction of 


D 3 log wood, 
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being employed for r ane of 


the colour deſired. 

Of ſtaining: raarh_g 16 4-56 math TY Take 
ſtrong lime water, prepared as for other purpo- 
les; and the rafpings of Brafil wood, in the pro- 
portion of half a pound to a gallon,” Let them 
hoil for an haut; and then put in the ivοο - 
&c. pre parad by boiling in alum water in the 
manner above — for the yellow; and con- 
tinue it there till it Se caloared.. If 
it be too crimſon, or verge to yards the purple, 
it may be rendered more bal, by dippig | 
again in the alum water. ; 

Gf flaining ivory, dode ain booms blue Stain 
the ivory, &c. ficſt green, according to the man- 
ner above dite ted; and then dip it in = dun- 
on of peari-afhes made firong and hol | 
but it muſt not be continued longer, nor di 
oftner than is' nqceffary ie convert the greg to 
blue. „ „ Kee. may otherwiſe be boiled 
in the re indigo epared as the 
ers; and arter wurde in Ss — — 
, — Fomy 

Of flaining ivory, bens and born; pur pl /Vreat 
chem in the ſame manger: as was directed :for- 
rcd ; exce cept that le mutt be ſubſtituted in 
the place of Brafif wood) and the uſe of the 
alum water muſt be omitted whollys If à red- 
der purple be wanted, a mixture of the 


wood alone. 
parts; or any- leſs" 100 'of we Wend, a6 
cording to the colour i enis: _ 20 
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follow ing mixture muſt then be — 
Take of quicklime two parts, and of litharge 
% one; and temper: them: to the:confiſtehce of a 

<. ſoft paſte; with {04 ap · le.. ut: this paſte 
over all the dane dfahs horn, except ſuck: as att 
Proper to be left tranſparent; in order to the greats 
er reſemblance of the tottoiſerſtell. The horn 
2 covered with the paſte 
t ill it de thorou :Uwhenithe: > bem 
bruſhed off, He be found 9 
and partly tranſpatentʒ in the manner ot tort6iſe 
os 1 put over a foil, of _ kind Fol 
ten called due, wilb be ſcarcely di in 
able from it. 5 requires. ſome degree of 20. 
and judgment, to diſpoſe of the —— in ſuche 
manner, as to form à variety of tranſparent pati 
of different magnitude and bg ure, ro loc like 
the effect of nature 3 and it will bean amprove 
ment to add ſemi tanſparent parts « oil oa 
| . ret pers whiting with — 
o en its operation im par ; 
dy which ſpots of a reddiſh brown will abe pro- 
ber — or — 9nw Re aan 
on te ſedges ir partes mt gieat Din 
;cteaſe' as well the heamy uf nals aste H 
litudde Witte rhe rat gohoiſe ſba lle ! 215925 7c 
2 Jo, ſtaiꝝ ivory, bang and bern, ac. Jo Proceed 
in the ſame manner aso ig dabove breed: fer 
Of flag 3 i n © oft as 12 
ning. paper or parchment, Pape 
may be ſtained yellow by the tincture of Erench 
* _ — _ dnt 
aine u tin dure o tunmmeme, 
formed by injubogy an ounce or mare aHthe 
— 2 in 9: pintfof — of wine. Ih 
EI be made o give an teint of yellows wo 
5e: 10 | 


E601 3) 
che lighteſt ſtraw to the full colour, called French 
yellow ; and will be | in brightneſs even to 
the beſt dyed ſilks. II yellow be wanted of a 
warmer or redder caſt, annatto, or dragon's 
blood, muſt be added to the tincture. The beſt 
manner of ufing theſe, and the tollowing tinc- 
tures, is to ſprea4 them even on the d in the 
parchment by means of a broad drufh 
manner of varniſhing.  .- 15 
Of flaining paper or 3 — 2 Paper 
or parchment, may be ainech red, by treating it 
in the ſame manner as is direQed for wood, p. 
13; or by red ink. It may allo be ſtai of a 
ſcarlet hue by the tindture of on's blood in 
"ou of wine: but this will not be bright. 
very fine erimfon ſtain may be given to paper, 
by a tinQure of the Indian lake, which may be 
made, by infuſing the lake ſome days in 
of wine; and then ppuring ol _ —— 
from the dress 36 1 
Of Raining paper or parchment, * paper | 
or parchment, may be ſtained green, by the ſo- 
lution of verdigriſe in vinegar ; or by the chryſ- 
tals of verdigriſe diſſolved in water. As alſo by 
the ſolution of copper in _equafertis made by ad- 
ding filings of copper — to the aguafortic 
till no ebullition enſues: or ſpirit of ſalt map 4 
uſed in the place of the agugfortis. 

Of ftaining paper or parchment, blue.} A bloc 
colour may be given to pap or parchment, by 
ſtaining it green by any of the above · mentioned 
methods; and it aſterwards as is direct 
ed for the ſtaining wood blue, by the ſame means, 
8 by . in the manner there yy png 


wiſe. | | 
Ds "Of 


F 
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Of faining paper or perchment, orange.}] „Sein 
the LIES parchment, firſt of a full yelowgby 
| means of the tincture of turmeric, as #hovetli- 
rected. Then'brafh it over with a ſolution of 
fired alkalme faſt, made by diflolving baif an 
ounce of pearl aſhes, or fult of tartar, i ng 
of water, and filtering the ſolu tion. 
/ flaining paper or parchment, purple. Paget 
2 rchment, may be ſtamed by archaj: 
the tincture of log wood, according to the 
above directed for ſtaining wood. "The 
Juice of ripe privet berries æxpteſſed, will like- 
N to paper or parchment,” 

. e marble, und other | flones, 
of vari urs. ] Alabaſter, marble, andother 

es, may be ſtalned of à yellow, ted, green, 
blur, — black, or any . the compound:;c6- 
tours, by the means above given fer ſtaining 
wood. But it is better, when a ſtrong tinge is 
wanted, to pour the tincture, if made in water, 
Boiling hot dn 'the alabaſter, tc. ſpreadimg it 
equally on every pam, chen to:bruſh:it over only; 
though chut may "be -fuſbeient where u fighter 
ut Wik Fithve When tinctures in ſpirt of 

Nine are uſed, they muſt not be heated ; as he 
Ipirit would e „ und heave the tingiag 
ums in an undi hed kae. Where ſtones ue 
not perfectly — | take of brownneſs oc 


2 the IE rw lore 


— natural — 2 — — co- 
veied by theſe tinges j but combines with them: 


and, for the ſume Nati, e dene dezabis 
of the pure edloura, the refult will ben compound 


of rock cal colour and that of the dae. e 6 


4 

the net bol in ang 13 here 
bed bs 1 705 kinds of Pen led 
paper; but the principal difference of chem lies, 
in the foums 3 in which Fe, eoloy Fare. laid on the 
ground: ſome bei ng diſpoſed Ne gr.cir- 
cumyolutions 3 fine in e 2 


a COLD 7A po at Sundl 


find is, Shes defy, the ſame : dei ei 
ing the'paper in jy lution of gout 
lors as it is commonly, lled, 
over which the colours, viou 
ox-gall and ſpirit of wine 1 5 firſt 


peculiar a apparatus Accel 25 for 6 — 8 
Tuc h for containing t e 
the co ure 1 ah AE pops. them. 
in the ſigu a Lap 527 


ſtone for 6 polting 


he of any End oo 50 15 2. Tas 1 be ae | 
larger chan t 
need only riſe about Fro i inch ve the bot- 
dom: 'for, | b makip ary 4 erte 5 
it. Ma 85 may 00 PF. 
inches in 705 ut tho Fry fil 
At about a quarter of an ipch diftance from. eac 
other. The burnifhing fone may be of ja - 
of ſufficient far e aſs. may — ; 
uſed, pro ved hel] PS, boa eto gre 
- 
Parts the. foly 80 
putting. ent Poponion 
= ik Wache be , and clear fro 


OH YA PHE HAAHEEE ED ERPERS PEE ER 45785 


A ng 
which it is to. 577 ere Rot ihe hides 9 55 j 
tity of the ſoſutio woe of to fill 
y ſojution « Sogn 6 e 10 
which ma about two 05 Far. 
or agafe: but as thoſe ſtone Ki ONE 47 12 
420 6 of 880 ace . 
e 


all 


24 * | 
all | foulneies into clean water; andd letting Pee 
remain there a day, or two; freq breaking; 
the Jumps and ſtirring it, till the. whole ſhall a 

ar diſſolyed, and cqually mixed with the wa- 
ter. The confi dens of the ſolution ſhould be 
nearly that of ſtrong gum water, uſed in minig- 
ture painting: and, u om a ppear TE water 
muſt be added; or, if inner, more of fe EO 
jen. the ſolution is thus broug ht 5 A due 15 S 
it muſt be paſſed through a' Wee cloth, and 

ing then put ints the trough, it will ; 
receive the colours... The” colours 8 fr 

red are carmine, lake, roſe-pink, vermillion and 

redilead: but the two laſt are too hard and pla: 
bg, 'unleſs they be mixed with roſe pink, of- | 
lake, to bring. them to à ſofter . caſt ; and. with 

-reſpe& to the carmine and lake, they are co 
dear fpr common poſpoſes 4 5 blue ruſſian 

blue and vefdifers: may be Haw As 1 
Dutch pink and yellow Wer 5 he er mployed: 
—for 1 verdigriſe, a mixture of atch b pink 
and Proffan 9 7 or: 75 9h in different: 2 


1 


. 


kit If wine, till 85 be of a proper oa nd gy 
then at the time © ufing them, a little fiſn- g | 
or, in default of it, the gall of a beaſt ſhould. be 
added, by. grinding them over again with it. 
The proper prop: rh of the gall muſt be found 
by trying them; for. there' ouſt be juſt ſo mycb 
as will ſuffer the 1 colour, when ſprinkled 
on the ſolution 0 the gum dr th, , to * 
deer. without” Ne or rynhing. nt 
| Each, other. When Fer thivg is thus e 


18212 - 4 % 4 + 


WY. 


.. . ] . oe fron Oka EA 


lation, ; by ſhaking- the pencil, charged. with its 


- — 


defired tobe pointed both ways, the comb muſt 


then hung to dry croſs a 


dragacanth; maſt. be 


the ſolution, 4 

e en inte othet a * 
le araje pots . a pence Appropriated to 
each, — uſt be f ſprinkled-on the, . of the ſo - 


r colour, over it: and this muſt be done 
with the ſeveral kinds of colour de fired, till the 
ſurface ee the marbling 
is propoſed: io he, in ſyote of 2 fimple-form, no- 
thing more. js netgeſſafyg but where he whirles 

or ſnail⸗ſuell 6gures, art wanted. they muſt, be 
ws & by. means of a, gooſe quill;; which muſt be 
put among the ſpots, io / turn them about, till the 
eſfe d be produced. The waving — 


muſt be made by means of the co bove def. 
Sta which muſt be paſſed thraugh the colours 

from-one end of the tough ta the other ; and 
will give them appearance. d But if they be 


be again paſſed through the ueugh in a contra 4 
daa 759 or if ſome — par rn We 
ures required to 4 ma ; 
made by the means before direQe UP E . — 2 
ſhould by previouſly prepared —＋ teceiving the 
colours, by dipping over night; in pater; and 
laying the ſhaets an cach other, with a;weight 


over them, in 7 to he imprinted 
by coppet- pl 70 The. Sol ready, 
the papeg muſt be, held by two-corners,: and laid 


in the maſt gentle. and even, manner on the ſo- 
lution covered with the colours; and there ſoſt- 
ly preſſed with the hand, that ĩt may hear every 
where on the ſolution... After which, & muſt be 
raiſed: and-taken off with the ſame cart; and 
proper cord, ſuſpended 
neac at hand for that purpoſe : and in 2 


(8) | 
timbſt continue, till it be ꝓerſe ti 47 Wehe 


remains on. ide the paper 4 proper poliſi 
N to Weh 9 firſt lire. 
p; and then mat be'thorowgh knoothedSy 
the glaſs AE nd 
and calle the calender 2 Aſter AH M 
ſhould be again rubbed dy d burniſbet of jaſpet 
or agate, vr, in default em, of af | 
to the x be - poliſh 6f 
* in- great de bs 
er wes is ee ng 
where deſired, along withithe colouty ; Und 46 
quire only the ſame treatment GO 
i de n with" 


eesti 
2 ere 
quantity. blood; ank c it te Uty- 

Ke, — continuing che beat l e become 
«« black y bur avoiding the- y part of, 
« At to alhes. Powder the dry matter, and mix 
it choronghly with an equd- weight of _ 
« aſhes; andealeine the mixture im an jroh 
$f ot erucible, on Which a cover”: 
« calemation muſt be continued iſs my 
4 matter mite any Hame;; the Fre being rn 
«« to, n iderable degroe of heat at che end 
tt the operation f and the matter muſt be 
«<< -powyored and put, while yet hot, into twelve 
times its weight of water z wich mul be 
< again fet-onithe fre to boil for the 
c three-quertersof-an hour, or inore. Phe 
A muſt thewbetfilered off (thy 
nel bag, from the part femaining undifſolvet': 
« through which remaining part ' freſh" water 
« ſhould be paſſed, hefotc it be taken out-oFthe 
; o f on Fltering 


Art r 


Pe 
Dy. RN. wy us YPake” 


„ and 


c ſided to the bottom of the 


< benutiſul blue. 


r een 23 | 


*c filtering ans much a3 poſſible 
« Shin ag, 108 : andthe water thus paſſed 


through ſhould -be- added to the quantity be- 


« fore filtered: after which, hat ie retained in 
the bag may be thrown ay. In the mean 
« time a ſolution ſhould be made of alum, and 

« copperas caleined to whiteneſe, in the propor- 


4 tion of two pounds of the aum, and tuo 


cc ounces of the caleined witriol;, to cach pound 
« of the pearl-aſhes uſed with the blood, which 
<«« ſolution muſt be made by boalking the -aſum. 

copperas in five times their weight of 
s* water, and then filtering them through fla n- 


tc nel or paper, here great nicety is required. 
Wben the ſolution of the alum and copperss 


s thus ꝓrepared; it muſt be added to che Jix- 
« jvium Ahe red:eff from ahe calemed biaod ank 


+ pearl-aſhes; from which mixture, the preci- 
6% pitation of a blackiſh-:green matter . 
« enſue. | After the precipitated make 
% appears aver it, rate it 
green ſediment, firſt by ouring off all that 
er willrun clear out af the voſſel, and:afterwards 


ee by ſtraming ol che remainder.3: andthen put 


the gteen matter again into a veſſel, that will. 


contain as much fluid as it was heſone mined = 


„with.  Add:ſpitit f falt ( it afterwards, in 
te the ion of ſix ounces to every put 
ce ofthe ö aud the green mattor 
6 will then ſoen be converted into 
muſt-then be added., 
to waſh off the ſpirit of ſalt; arhich muſt d 
ce * ſeveral times, till it come off perfe & 


ect ; and the laſt quantity mult then be 
1 and:the be Alried in 
© hawgs 


yr — - 


A BY LN 

e lumps of a moderate ſtze. 'Fhe produce wilt 
be about three ounces for every pound of the 

«« pearl-aſhes employed. If the produce be 

de ſired to be made either of a lighter. or darker 
hue; it may be done by increaſing the proportion 

of the pear]-aſhes to the blood; to give a lighter 

kind; or the ſpirit of ſalt to the pearl-aſhes, to 

give a deeper kind: but the quantity will in the 

jatter caſe be proportionably diminiſhed. The 

ſtraining or filtering the lixivium through ffan 


nel is not ſo good a method as the doing it thro? 


paper; eſpecially where the colour is wanted bf 
a very great brightneſs and purity: and the wa- 


ter is beſt ſeparated from the great ſediment firſt 


produced, and aſterwards from the blue one, by 
the ſame means: but in theſe caſes a fine linen 
eloth much worn, though whole, ſhould be laid 
over the paper. The colour, when reduced fo 
a proper conſiſtence, may be laid on chalk ſtones 
to dry: and a moderate heat may be alſo uſed 
for greater expedition, when required; but great 
care ſhould be taken not to burn the matter. 
The caleination may be performed in a re verbe · 
ratory furnace, ſuch as is uſed by the che miſts; 
or in the ſurnaces where metals are melted; for 
the crucible or pot, containing the matter, may _ 
either be ſutrounded by the eoals, or placed over 
them, provided a ſufficient heat be given to it. 
But where larger quantities are to be caleined, 
they may be very cheaply and commodiouſty 


managed in the potters or the tobaocopipe · makers 


-earthen ware and pipes. 
F nenen | 


3 


furnaces; being put into them along with the 
1e e 
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End of the FIRST PART. 
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7 he rich 72 Pod Hater Ene 
1 . any LM or Aale wing Rats or 


0 diver 10 Bede OS Nan 107 a. 
| ts ao BIAS for of feenriayto 
- 1-decoy theſe vertmin into than 3 
round wise cage, mate in form of the 
common monte tap. about ſinteen inches wide, 


vith e varal places ſor entradce : thoſe for re- 
ceiving mice he much ſmaller, and ſo 
| ould the holes 4 enter at. it wiſi de neceſ- 
| lary, firſt, to ahſetrr the 8 


1 — 200 — The coun 1 nd 


from which, quite wok wap, at * 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


3 > VII; 
be rubbed (in a ſtrait line about four inches wide) 


with a piece of ſtrong Cheſhire cheeſe toaſted, - 
on which a ſe drops Sf oi of anniſeed has been 
dropped, and the Oh trap ſhould be well rubbed 
like, wiſe. Baits ' for the traps are ta be mate thus: 
Of ſtrong cheeſe eight ounces; oarmeal the like 
quantity; ſeven or eight drops of oil of anniſeed; 
Indian berries one ounce ; featherfew half an 
ounce ; droppings of ſweet oil ſufficient to make 
it up into a paſte: then form it into many little 
balls, and this will moſt afſuredly decoy them 
into the cage,/though many people were preſent. 
1 adviſe the uſe of traps, otherwiſe they would 
ray to their private haunts, and expire, which 
would prove very offenſive for ſome time to all 
near them, eſpecially in warm weather... | 
The falling is likewiſe % Candidate for 
the. Fifty Paund Pr. an-caithen 
ve ſſel, — 8 in the =p, e yer 
us nt, 8 A 2 N Goch board it 
the top by two ſtrong pins, WA ſo even that the 
leaſt weight will trip it up on either fide ;-this 
board is to be well daubed over with the pieal 
compoſition before mentioned, (only he lives 
out the featherfew):which entices/the verm ; 
the hoard, and that ſlides them into * 
W e ng. ler Rader nin» 
cavery of the irue 
in hogſheads for pr 2 ——— 
curi ou: eXþeriment.) If two or three drops of 
the oibo- tartar are red into half a glaſsof 
ery the! wine will loſe-its red co- 
dour, and become opaqu ue and yelfowiſh, as tarn- | 
ed aud pricked wine ns if — drops 
* fulphur, which. 1 4 —_— 


vS RT TT Rm rr 
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acid, are afterwards-poured into the glaſs, the 


ſame wine will. entirely reſume” its beautiful red 
colour; whence the teaſon is eaſily perceived, 


why ſulphut is burat in hogſhrade ig order to 


preſerve wine, ſince it is not the inflanmable 
part of ſulphur that, cauſes this effeQ,; but its acid 
picks that enters and-permeates,the wood. of the 
Velct. $37 D067; 1 Ret * 1 en 

Ibe uſefal Alarm- Bell] This is originally a 
Dutch invention, and by which a perſon may 
be enabled to riſe. at anꝝ time of the night; or 
know how time goes as well as by a clock, or 
watch, by obſerving the following dire tions. 


5 ̃  —— — —— — —ͥ — — 


K ———_—_— 


A is a ſmall chain in the middle of a beam, 
and by which it haugs. - B is a kind of beam, 
like thoſe belonging to ſcales. Qa veſſel made 
of either glaſs ot tin, in the form deſcribed, 
which is to he filled with fine dry ſand, the quan- 
tity to be more or leſs according to the time you 
would riſe : the veſſel C is to have a ſmall hole 
* * 1 ' 6 at 


66 5 
at the bottom, as in an Hour - glaſs, thro' hien 
the ſand is to paſs. D is along at the oppoſite - 

end of the beam B. When the veſſel C is empty, 
the bell D is to be a very little heavier than Cy 
by which means, after the ſand is all diſcharged 
the bell P becoming mort weighty than C, the 
ballance inflantly falls on that fe and the betff 
continues ringing for ſome time, and by which 
noiſe the perſon is called at the time required, 
The way to proportion the ſand to the time 
thus: Suppoſe a perſon required to be called in 
four hours after going to reſt: If, on trial, half 
a pound of ſand will ron four hours, then that # 
to be the quantity; if in fix hours, then twe 
ounces are to be | +6 into the veſſel; if in eig 
hours, one pound, and To in proportion to the 
time it is to run. - | een 
The manner of ſilvering Looking-glaſſes, as de 
in Londen and Birmingham | Firſt ſpread a pape 
on an even board or ſtone (a ſtone is beſt) on 
that ſprinkle a little fine chalk, over which lay _ 
the leaf bf tin: then dip a piece of cotton 'm 
ickſilver, and rub gently over the tin..leaf 
Fee the glaſs is to cover) till it logks bright. 
You art now to pour on the quickfilver as Tong 
as it will lie. Lay flips of paper, three double, 
on each fide,” to ſupport the glaſs, and then gents 
Iy movr it forward, keeping your hand-prefſing. 
on it, to force out the ſuperfluous quickſilvet ; 
jet it be removed to andcher flat board; or:{teiie, 
or lay a weight on it on the ſame, and in a day 
er two it will be dry. Note, for large plate 
glaſſes, a ſorew anfwers much better thana weight 
tid an. dee eee 
The ur priſing ett of ſureinum, vr yell 
Amber.] Succinum, after it is diſſol ved, is ſaid 
to 


wy 


V 
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to be infatfibte in curing the gout 4 and all 8 j 


or pains, from. whatſoever cauſe the procecd. 


It like ie  affuredly cores that woc torturing 
pain cal ed the ramp ; and inflamed or fore 


eyes, by ol ing worn us a necklace about 


the neck, without being diffolved, as man 


thouſands have experienced, and found the ef- 
fects of, who had been troubled with ſore eyes, 
and tried ſeveral other means, without receiving 
the leaft benefit. While I am ſpeaking of Sac- 
cinum, it may not be improper, to inſert the ac- 
count given of it by che great Bartholinus, as 
taken frorh the 4s of Copenhagen. I ſhall 
now relate, ſays he, the Experiments I made on 
the tiatbre und effeQs of Süceinüm. 1. A per- 
ſon that worked in lacquered ware tau I me, as 
a gteat ſecret, a method for diſſolvin See 
which was to burn and feduce to FM the b 
and fkirr of 4 hate in à new veſſel. The hot lix- 
ivium of theſe aſhes diffolyes, He ſays, che ſucci- 
num tro wn into it. Galen (in his book of the 
diſorders of the fe ins) ſays, that the lixivium of 
the aſhes of hare's Nin, is 4 good ſtone diſſolvent. 
Wiliam Lailtehibetg, and Jerom Sachs, be- 
domme nd the ahes bf a hare in the gout. Th 
virtue of theſe afties depends chiefly on the fixe 
alkali ſalt contained in them. 2. The ſpirit of 
wine, well dephlegmated, products the lame e 
fe. 3. Francis Joel, in the third TeQtion of his 
ſurgery, page 196, ' preſcribes a method for.diſ- 
ſolving ſuccinum with maſtic, colophonia, tur- . 
pentine and wax; and for making a ſarcotic 
* of it. Valerius Cordus makes it the ba- 
fis of his ardtmatic pills and trochies, of which 
the preſcription is ound in his diſpenſary. Cra- 
to's pills of ſuccinum, correAted by Renaldus, 
| are 


n 
are preferable to thoſe of Cordus, and I know 
their virtues From my own experience. 4. A like 
Pars lacca is found in Cordus's-diſpen- 

e bodies, harder than ſuceinum, 
be re eld Adöſeeg and ſoftened by different Ta 
nipelations, which though made ſecrets. of, 
ſhalf here take a pleaſure in publiſhing. 

Dur ſoftening bry/lal.] It muſt be left tome 

time in the milk of a 101 which has been Th 

to feed during forty-fix days on ivy leaves. 

' uſe of this milk has been proved to be of 

'\ lar ſervice to thoſe troubled with the gravel, 

16 Br fo ftening Ivory and Benet. ] The] 1 

. boil it in ſtrong vinegar, train the. . decoQion 

2 through. 4 piece of cloſe cloth; and, when; You 
have a mind to ſoften bones or ivory ſteep them 
in this liquor, and the longer they remain in 
the ſofter they will g ow. 

7.448 For ſoftening gt: 48 Take the blood of {he 

114 | goat and a duck, ſome dregs of oil ang vinegatz 

3 mix theſe things "t6gether, and ppt KA 295 


varniſted earthen pot; 5 let the whole, be 
a little, and akterwards, having.” put f. ſoon 
in, let it there remain "till it he comes 
Ane ber preparation for lo pftening 7 70 Take 
roman-vitriol. and common ſalt, of, 6 9 
pound; hn and reduce them. int 0 1 5 
Palle powder ; put them 1 into an No 
l Fn leg water Toy Have the Joh: . 908 
bones; and, to ſucceed therein, this. ce 
be left to ſleep i in it bo, half a day. 8 


A ready Way for me 40 jron.] Tale SH 


mix it with a little, ſalt and J the 
with a child's urine, till it becomes Wider c 


imc ar hes iron with. Wo and you, mll N 
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lqnefy. As to the more compact and harder 
metals, fire alone can make them liquefr. 
J be virtues' of Succinum.) Taken inwardly is 
good againſt cataracs, and pains, and aches of 
the head; but, that it is attended* with as ſalu- 
tary effects, when applied externally, is what ex- 
perience has not yet? convinced all perſons of. 
M:zaldus ſays, that faſtened about the neck, it 
radically and ſurpriſingly cures the fiſtula lachri- 
malis and ſoreneſs of the eyes. A woman of 
Copenhagen, being tormented with a continual 
pain of the head, was adviſed to wear an amber 
necklace, whereupon the pain ſoon vaniſhed. 
This induced her to leave 1t off but ſeldom, and 
only when ſhe was apprekenſiie it cauſed too 
great a dryn*ſs, by diſſipating too great a quan- 
tity of her humours This obſervation is ſup- 
ported by that of Caſpard Scholler, a magiſtrate 
of the ſame city, who is laviſh of his commen- 
dations of ſuccinum, havinghimſclf found very 
good effects by it. aa . 
A remar table ejreumſtan e concerning ale; with 
an un.rring metbod of brewing melt liquor, that 
will ſo;n be fine and fit for drinking; and far 
more pelutable and wholeſome that what is procu- 
red fram the tos common, erroneous way many 
brewers fellow.) Whoevet brews, and expeQs 
to have either good ale or beer, will be ſure to 
be diſap. o.nted, if care'is not taken to provide 
good malt and hops; nor is the water made uſe 
ot ſo very immaterial an article as ſome imagine, 
for a great deal depends upon it. What IL have 
adore advanced, may very hkely be credited by 
miny; but when | come to tell them, there is 
more mak liquor ſpoiled by high boiling, than 
by all DIS put together, it rs eaſy 
2 _=— a . to 
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to-perceive I ſhall have many obſtinate inſatua· 
ted people to encounter with, who. rery fimply 
imagine, that ale or beer, cannot poſſibly be bad 
which has had a four hours boilings.. I: is well 

. known there are many parts of England remark- 
able for fine malt liquors; and 1 as well know, 
that net one of the counties that have excelled 
in either ale or beer, ever boiled above half an 
hour at moſt. There is, indeed, a town in De- 
vonſhire, that is ſaid to have conſtantly good 
ale. I am well acquainted with it ; Barnſtable, 
no doubt, has a ſtrong glutinous ale, that ples- 
ſes many people; and thoſe who brew, I dare 
ſay, moſt ſcandalouſly boil it, at leaſt four hours. 
But what is the conſequence? Why there is 
ſcarce a houſe in that place but affords a pair or 
two of crutches, and unhappy cripples to make 
uſe of them. I muſt own people in England 
have not followed this pernicious cuſtom ſo much 
of late years. They find they are gainers by 
their reformation ; and many have owned, they 

never had fuch valuable ale or beer, as fince 
they left off the old miſtaken way ol boiling ſot 
three or four hours, and acknowledge they have 
reduced it to leſs than a quarter of that time. 
There are others again, who declare, to their 
cuſtomers, that they actually boil four howts; 
when, in fact, a quartcy of an hour is the mol 
they have boiled for five or ſix years paſt; | 
believe this reformation is chiefly owing to ſame 
treatiſes publiſhed concerning brewing, in which 
the pernicious conſequence of high boiling 
ſufficiently diſplayed and exploded, I will beg 

- Jeave 30 give an inſtance of the bad conſequen- 
ces of long bailing, that will be ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy any perſon who practiſes it, of them errors, 

| gel 
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\ gentleman of my acquaintance, in Cheſter, 
pften complained to me, that he bought the beſt 
pf malt and hops; that they had fine water from 
he river Dee, and he had it conſtantly boiled 
all four hours; and yet notwithſtanding all thiss 
e could not have either good ale or beer. His 
Jady too joined in tte complaint, and ſaid, it 
ould be a great ſatisfaction if a remedy could 
de found, as many of the gentlemen who viſited 
here preferred a glaſs of fine beer to any liquor 
vhatever. I then told him, if he would have a 
re wing after my direction, I would be anſwer- 
able, that it would prove ſatisfactory. Accord- 
ingly good malt and hops were provided, and 
he water was | fetched from the river Dee, as 
ual. I muſt own it was with the utmoſt diffi- 
ulty I prevailed on the man who brewed to boil 
it ſo ſhort a time, who ſwore it would be good 
for nothing. However, I at length prevailed, 


and he proceeded in the following manner : 
The quantity of liquor was ſixty gal ons; and, 
pu 


o put the thing quite out of diſpute, and to 
prove that boiling long was erroneous, the firſt 
twenty gallons were boiled twenty-ſix minutes; 
he ſecond twenty gallons one hour and a quar- 
er; and the third and laſt twenty gallons full 
wo hours. In about a month, the three caſks 
rere examined: that which was boiled twenty- 
lix minutes, proved extremely fine and well 
aſted, and gave a general ſatisfaction. But the 
aſk which contained the liquor of the ſecond 
boiling, was very far from being either ſo fine 
dr pleaſant. And the third caſk, which contam- 
the laſt and long boiled liquor, proved vet 
oul, and quite diſagreeable in many other rei- 
pes. Now as there was no difference in the 
E 2 manage- 
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management of the ſixty gallons of ale I have 
been ſpeaking of, boiling only excepted,” how: 
will the advocates for long boiling malt-liquors 
account for this? The ſame malt, hops and wa. 
ur, tunned at the ſame time, and in caſks of the 
ſame ſize, and placed in the ſame goed cellar, 
I have to add to this account, that at the tus 
months end, the ſesond boiling was foul and ill 
taſled, and was made fine with great difficulty. 
The laſt boiling was very foul and bad; at the 
end of fix months it was cloudy, ropy, and il 
taſted ; ſome attempts were made, in vain, to 
fine it; but at about ten months old, it was far 
worſe. The gentleman, who, indeed, was too 
fond of long boiling, for many years before, as 
it had been often inſinuated to him, that drink 
could not be boiled too much, was greatly pleaſed. 
to find the firſt caſk prove ſo exceeding good, 
with little boiling; he then gave orders to the: 
man who brewed for him, never for the future, 
to boil his Iquor above twenty minutes, which 
directions were ſtrialy .obſerved ; and it is now: 
as uncommon to find any malt-l;quor-that is had 
in his cellars, as it was before to have any that 

was good. Much about the time this experiment 
was making, alittle book was advertiſed, hy one 
Chapman, at two ſhillings price; it contains 
only thirty ſix pages, and is the beſt help towards! 
a reformation in brewing I ever met with. - Hs 
arguments are truly ſenſible ;. and it is muchto; 
be lamented, fo excellent a tract ſhould teman 
in obſcurity on the ſeeming high price it bears 
Chapman, in this ſmall tract, gives ſuch unde · 
niahle, ſuch convincing proofs of the abſurdity 1 
of boiling either ale of beer, longer than fiſtcen 
minutes, as at once muſt convince any ſenſible 
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perſon, that long boiling waſtes both fire and fi- 
quor, and to no other end than to render ſuch 
drink unwholeſome and diſagreeable. But I 
would fain know what it is boiled for the length 
of four hours? Some tel you, tis to get the 
goodneſs out of the hops. To which I anſwer, 
it is a ſad thing ſo many thouſand gallons of 
malt liquor ſhould be ſpoiled every year, only to 
get goodneſs (as they are pleafed to call it) out 
of the hops, when many-other 'means might be 
uſed to do it in a ſew minutes. In one word, 
the long boiling malt-liquor has many bad pro- 
perties attending ity without having any thing in 
its favour : for it renders ſuch ale too gummy 
and ſizy to he wholeſome, and is the cauſe of 
many becoming cCripples, who make a too fre- 
_ uſe of thoſe pertucious long boiled liquors : 
or the blood, by this means, becomes too gluti- 
nous to paſs the fine blood veſſels: hence ariſe 
thoſe various diſorders | thoſe pains't' thoſe 
aches | that render the nnhappy cripples not only 
a fatigue to themſelves, but introduce diſorders 
that are felt by future generations. Nor does 
the miſchief ſtop here (though I muſt own this 
is the moſt melancholy part of it) for Whenever 
ſuch ale or beer proves foul, which is too com- 
monly the caſe; it is wlth great difficulty made 
fine, and fit for drinking. In ſhort, thoſe who 
once experience the great advantage that will 
reſult from boiling their liquor according to the 
directions of Chapman (or at moſt not to exceed 
twenty-five or thirty miuutes) will be ſure ta 
have this ſatisfaction; that their ale will be much 
better, pleaſanter, and 'more wholeſome, than 
thoſe that are long boiled; by which they will 
not oaly preſerve the health of thoſe who drink 
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it, but alſo. have more liquor from the ſame 
quantity of malt; which very likely may be 4 
means of prevailing, as intereſt is in the cake, 
more than any ether arguments. It is to be te- 
marked that all liquor ſhould be boi ed as nimb- 
ly as poſſible (ſo as not to make it run out of the 
3 alſo that the long ſtupid way of boi. 
ing for the goodneſs-of the hop, is of the utmel 
prejudice ; for its fine flavour will be ſooner 
tracted ; what comes after, by length of ſtewing, 
» only an carthy, heavy, pernicious quality, 
that will be ſure to-render the ale diſagreeable, 
and prove prejudicial to thoſe who drink it. 
Thus much I have preſumed to ſay, in order to 
Prevent the pernicious cuſtom, that has too long 
prevailed : perſons of reaſon will very — 
the experiment : tis on thoſe I rely, and on 
whom it will chiefly depend to decide, which 
method is beſt to putſue, that guided by reaſon, 
long experience, and the reſult of many year 
practice; or the method obſtinately ꝓurſued iy 
warcaſonable bigots, and a ſet of inſatuated al 

The benefits arifing from drinking Tar. cualir 
Tar. water has been lately recommended to the 
world as a certain, ſafe, and almoſt infallibr 
medicine in almoſt all diſeaſes; a flow, = 
feQual alteratide in cachexies, ſcurvies, chloto- 
tic, ayRerical, hypochondrical, and other chic 
nical complaints: and a ſudden remedy in acute 
diſtempets which demand immediate relief, u 
pleuriſics, peripneumonies, the ſmall-pox, an 
all kind of fevers ia general; yet, though it wi 
fall ſhut, in ſome. caſes, of the chatacter given 
it ; it is, doubtleſs, in a mukitude of caſes, « 
great utility: it ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe, * 

IC ca 
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cafions ſome conſiderable evacuations, generally 
by perſpiration, or urine, though ſometimes by 
ſtool or vomit: hence it is ſuppoſed to: aQt by 
increaſing the vis vitæ, and enabling nature to 
expel the morbific humours. We ſhall here in- 
ſert, from the firſt publie recommender of this li- 
quor (Biſhop Berkeley) ſome obſervations on the 
manner of uſing it. Tar water, when right, is 
not paler than French, nor deeper coloured than 
Spaniſh white wine, and full as clear: if there 
be not a ſpirit very ſenſibly perceived in drink- 
ing, you may conclude the tar-water is not good. 
It may be drank either cold or warm; in cho- 
licks, I take it to be beſt warm. As to the quantity | 
in common chronical diſpoſitions, a pint a dey 
may be ſufficient, taken on an empty ſtomach, 
at two, or four times, to wit, night and mom- 
ing, and about two hours aftes dinner and break- 
faſt: more may be taken by firong Romachs. 
But thoſe who labour under great and inveterate 
maladies, muſt drink a greater quantity; at leaſt 
a quan every tweyty-four hours 3 all of this clas: 
maſt have much patience and perſeverance m 
the uſe of this, as well as of all other medicine, 
which, though fare, muſt yet, in the nature of * 
things, he flow in the cure of inveterate chroni- 
cal diſoxgders. In acute caſes, fevers of all kinds, 
it muſt be drank in bed warm, and in great 
quantity, (the fever ſtill enabling the patient to 
drink) perhaps a pint every hour, which I have 
known to work ſutpriſing cures. But it works 
_ to quick and gives ſuch ſpirits, that the patients 

often think themſelves cured, , before the fever 
hath quite left them. — 9 


GSiſbop BenKLEY's mumner of berg Tor. 
water.) Tar, two * ; water, one * 
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Stir them ftrongly together with a wooden rod! 
and after ſtanding to ſettle for two days, pour off 
the water for uſe. . It muſt be acknowledged the 
tar-water prepared after the directions here given, 
has done great ſervice in the multitude of 'difor- 
ders, after many other medicines had been tried, 
to we little purpoſe: particularly in the ſmal- 
pox fevers, ſcurvy, & e. though of the moſt in- 
vete rate kind: againſt which laſt diſorder the 
following are likewiſe ſaid to act very powerful- 
.ly, viz. Horſe-radiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, muſtard- 
ſeed, buck-bean, water-dock ; ſcorbutic ale, ſcot- 
butic wine, Muntingius's ſcorbutic wine, fle- 
-machic elixir, elixir of vitriol, ſcoi butic juices, 
ſcorbutic whe y, paralitic inſuſion, acid elixir pro- 
prietatis, chalibeat electuaury and other prepara» 
tions of iron, Peruvian bark, bitter infuſion, 
. Emple and purging ſal polichreſt, acid electaty, 
decoQion of tamarinds, bitter tincture of: rhu- 
darb, tinctuta ſacra, ſtomachic pills. 
Hier to take off. ſuperfluous: bair.] This is 
olten advertiſed in the new · papers, and is ſold 
at ſo high a price, that a perſon. has acquired a 
fortune. by the ſale of it; the preparation ĩs both 
caſy and cheap, being only quick · lime and or- 
piment, made into a paſte with common river 
water; but thoſe who uſe this compoſition, 
ought to be cautious how they put it on the pan, 
and not ſuffer it to remain above a minute ot 
tro. „ 22 „ $0204.17 1 
To make Vinegar of Beer.] Boil a quatt of 
ſharp beer · vinegar about eight minutes ; take off 
tze ſcum, and put therein two, ounces of bay- 
falt, four of cream of tartar, and two of alſum; 
then put it to twenty gallons of beet, and let it 
Rand in the hot ſun as the cider is dire &ed. 
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'* Te turn acid Cider into Vinegar.) Cream of 
tartar half a pound, boil it in a quart of ſtrong 
' white wine vinegar, and put it hot into twenty 
gallons of cider, ' which you are to ſet in the ſun 
a few days, and it will be excellent vinegar. 
The bung mult be oft. N EIETT 
The celebrated Bath Liquid for taking out 
Spots, Stains, We.) Put half a pound of ſoap- 
boiler's aſhes into three: pints of river water; let 
it ftand four days (often ſtirring it), then pour off 
the clear water, and mix it, as you uſe it, with 
| fuller's-earth, in which a few drops of ſpirits of 
turpentine have been mixed: this you are to lay 
hot on the place, and it will ſurely take out ei- 
ther ſpot or ſlain. +: hr ie 
To clean Fewels, Pearl, c.] 
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There is no- 
thing cleans any kind of je wels like fine ſmalt 
and emery mixed together. Rub them well with 
a fine ſoft bruſh dipped in the powder. Pearls 
are to be waſhed with a ſtrong lee of burnt tartar. 
To boil up Plate, to look like new:} Of un- 
flacked lime and allum one pound each ;. beer 
grounds two quarts : boil the plate in theſe about 

a quarter of an hours. 

A ſafe and ſure cure for an Intermitting Fever] 
Drink plentifully of warm lemonade in the be- 
ginning of every fit, and in a few days the fever 
will ceaſe. Or, take twenty grains of ſal am- 
moniac in a cup ef tea, an hour or two before 
the fit comes on. n N 

How to prevent the ſmoaking of Lamp Qil.] 

Soak your match, or cotton, in vinegar, and dry 
it well before you uſe it; it will then burn bo 
ſweet and pleaſant, and give abundance of ſatiſ- 
faction for the trifling trouble you haye in pre- 
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How do mate Hemtberg's black Phoſthorut, wii 
ter fire umediarely on being ed to the optn 
air.) This article, which may be made -ufeful 
on ſundry ocovafrems, either at home or abroad, 
7s prepared with attum and wheat flour (five parts 
of the former to one of the latter) calcined toge- 
mer to a browniſh, or black maſs; which being 
oavdered and fei in a phial e een . in a 
fand heat, fo as tro contmue glowing for ſome 
time; then remdeing the whole from the 'five, 
and ſuffering it to cool gradually, and at laſt 
Noppmyg the bottle cloſe, it Mould be kept in a 
_ dark and dry place.” A hittle of this powder be- 
ang expoſed to the open air, it-at once takes fire, 
and appears like a glowing coal: and it is te- 
markable, that it may be made of any animal or 
vegetable fubſtance, inſtead of wheat flour; but 
that no ſalt can be ſubſtitmed inſtead of alum. 
Thi is very nece ſſary in a family, as it conſtant - 
J affords light on any occaſion, day vr night, 
hen a tinder-box is not to be had. | 
Another Phoſpborur, by Mr. dHombery.] This 
is matle of one part of fal ammoniac, and tuo 
parts of lime, ſlacked in the air; mia theſe well 
together, and Hill a fmall crutible with them: 
fet this in a fmall fre of fuſion, and as ſoon 4s 
the crucible is red bot, the miature will mel, 
and ſhould be ſtirred with an iron rod to prevent 
Its running over. When the matter is entireh 
fuſed, pour it into a braſs mortar, and, when 
cold, | will appear of a grey colour, and-as if 
vitrified ; if now it be ſtruck upon with any hard 
body; it appears as on fire in the whole extent 
of the ſtroke ; dut the matter being brimie, it i 
- proper, for the experiment's ſake, to dip link 
bary of iron, or copper, into the W 
27 4 x 
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in the crucible, for thus they will be enamelled 
as it were with the matter, 4 theſe bars being 
ſtrock upon, will give the ſame fire, and the ex · 
periment may bo ſeveral times repeated before 
all the mater falls off · Theſe bats mult be kept 
n a dry place, to prevent the phoſphorus upon 
them from running, by the moiſture of the air. 
Both theſe phoſphori were diſcovered by acci- 
dent; the ſirſt, in ſearching for a limpid oil from 
the common RereoraGious matter that Thould fi 
quickfilver 5 and the ſecond, by tndeav rel 
to caleine ſal ammomiac with lime, fo as to ren. 
der it fufible like war | which end was obtained, 
5 the other. 50 Fu 

pborur, in phyfiology, is a denomination 
given to all beds fares thine, and ſeem to 
burn, without having any degree of heat: and 
that theſe bodies owe their lueſdity to the motion 
of the parts, ſeems evident forthe following rea- 


ſons. 1. Several phoſphori are undoubtedly ow. 
ing to putrefaRion, as rotten wood, ſtale 
meat, eſpecially veal, ſome forts of f long 
kept, as oyſters, lobſters, bas whitings, 


Ec. which putre faction is the effect of a {low 
and gentle 2 or inteſtine motion of 
the parts. 2. Moſt phofphori have the Aight 
ſo weak at to 33 in the dack, which 
ſeems to 11 CN - egree of velocity in the 
parts than what is nece heat; 
becauſe this laſt d egree- of very will cauſe | 
bodies to bine fn ben tay light. 3. 
Phori are the parte of andes S as the 
eicindela or iglow-worm ;-but all the Parts ok an 
animal are undoubtedly in motion. 4. Other 
pheſpheri put aon the 'appear#nce of flame, a8 
* Was e the writing enen een 
6 phorus 


fſays Lemeti, may be conſidered, as ſo many 
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phorus made from urine, flaſhes of lightning, 
&c. but all flame is nothing but a kindled va- 
pour, whole parts are all in motion, which m 
pb too weak to cauſe dur ning, or even a ſenſib 
degree: of heat. 5. Several of Hoſe innocent” 
Jambent flames may have their matter ſo agita- 

ted, or the velocity of their motion ſo increaſed, 
As aQualj to produce heat, and burn: thus, the 
writing 0 | phoſphorus on blue. paper; ſufficiently. 
rubbed, will kingle into an dent: flame, and 
burn the paper. 6. Phoſphori ſeem to have the 
eſſential. nature of fire, becauſe the y: are ſo e aſily 
ſuſceptible of a burning quality from fire: thut, 
common phoſphorus is immediately kindled in- 
to a moſt ardent and inextinguiſhable flame; b 
common fire. 7. By ſtroking the back of ableck 
horſe, or cat, in the dark, we produce innumer- 
able ſcintills, or lucid ſparks; in the ſame maar 
ner, the rubbing a piece of black cloth, which 
has hung in the ſun to dry, will oauſc it to thrers 
out the particles of light which: it had ingbibed 
from the ſun; whereas, a white piece of cloth, 
which reflects moſt of the ſun's rays, emits no 
ſuch lucid ſparks in the dark. Many other rea- 
ſons might be urged to ſhe w, that light of every 
kind is owing;to one and the fame cauſe in 4 
greater or leſſer degree, viz.. the velocity af dhe 
parts of the lucid Hodge. Phoſphori in general, 


ſpunges full of the matter of light, which 4s- 
ſlightly retained. therein, that a ſmall externdl 
foxce 15 ſufficient to put it in motion, and 


cau | 
it to exhale | in a lucid form. Thus the! go | 
phori is made of human utine, and other;che- 


mical preparations, receive. ſo large.a 
ab Rec their preparation, ang chain. ſo v 


* 
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in theif unctuous ſubſtance, that it may be kept 
there, in water, ;for. twenty years; ſo as upon 
the firſt laying them open to the air, thay ſhall 
take fire, and exhale im lucid flames. Not that 
the fire is ſuppoſed to be fixed and quirſcent all 
the while in the body of the phoſphorus ; for. that 
it has a real motion all the time is evident hence, 
that it is ſeen in any dark place, in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, folminating and emitting flames (though, 
with all this, it ſcarce loſes any thing of the ſire) 
ſo that tlie ſire is not fixed in the phoſphorus, 
but in a continuaFundu motion. Chemiſ- 
try, ſays, Dr. Shaw, bai ſcatce afforded an 

thing mare ſurpriſing than the common 

phorus. To ſec: letters ttaced with this matter 
become luminous in the dark, images and the 
bodies of men to blaze with light, and abun - 
dance of the like experiments, performed by 
means of phaſporus, muſt awaken the curioſity 
of thoſe Who have ſeen theſe experiments, and 
render them deſirous of being acquainted with 
the method of prepating it. The preparation, 
even to this day, is kept as a ſecret in ſem hands, 
and the matter fold at a very great price. 


Whence we apprehend it would be no unaccep- 
table preſent to the world, to render this comma» 
dity cheaper, and diſcover its ſurthet uſes. 


The ſucceſsful 'metbad:; of -prepering the. Phoſ. 


pborus of urine is this.] Evaporate any quan- 
tity of freſh urine over a gentle fire, to a black 
and almoſt dry ſubſtance ;z then with two pounds 
thereof, thoroughly mix twice its weight of fine 
ſand; put this mixture into a ſtrong coated ſtone 
long neck; and having poured a quart or two 
of clear water into a large receiver, join it to the 
long neck, and work it in a naked fire: 1 


: ( 82 ) 
Heat be ſmall for the ſirſt two hours; then in 
creaſe it gradually to the utmoſt violence; and 
cominuc this for three or four hours ſucceflive- 
iy: at che expiration of which time, there will 
paſs into the receiver a little phlegm and volatile 
alt, much black and fœtid of, and, laſtly; the 
matter of phoſphorus, in form of white clouds, 
which ether ſtick to the ſides of the receiver, 
like a fine yellow in, or fall to the bottom jn 
form of ſmali ſand: Now let the fire go 6ut, but 
let the recezver continue till all be cold, leſt the 
28 take fire on the admithon df the aid. 
To reduce theſe ſmall grains imo ont piece, pit 
them into a little tin ingot- mould, with water; 
Heat the ingot to make the grains melt together; 
then add cold water, till the matter is congealed 
into one ſolid ſtick, like bees-wax ; which being 
cut into ſmall pieces, fit to enter the mouth of u 
vial, may be pre ſerved by water, and keeping 
the glaſs cloſe ſtopped. If the glaſs were nt % 
be ſtopped, the phoſphorus would turn black en 
its ſurtace, and at length be ſpqiled. The cuu- 
tions required to make this proceſs ſuccred, are, 
1. To evaporate the urme, while it is recent. 
2. To prevent its boiling over, and by that means 
lofing»the moſt unctudus part.) 3. To let the 
matter afterwards ferment in the cold. 4. To 
mix. the black matter with the ſand, to prevent 
nus mehing and running over. 53. To uſe u ſtone 
long neck, thoſe of eatth being too porous, and 
ſuffering the phoſphorous to tranſude ſooner than 
paſs into the teceietr. 6, To have the tece vet 
very large, and with a very long neck, to pre- 
vent its breaking and dver heating; which 
either evaporate the white vapour wherein the 
phoſphotous conſiſts, or elſe prevent ung 
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water into the rectiver; for 


ting. 7. To put 


keeping it cool, and quenching the phoſphorus, 


as i falls to the hottom. 8. To make the fire 
ſmall at ſirſt, that the long neck may be prefes- 


ved, and the black matter gradua ly dried; which 


would otherwiſe {well and run over in a black 
froth. 9. Laſtly, it is found neceflary, that the 
urine for. the operation he of ſuch as drink malt 
liquors, rather than wine. All theſe eitcumſtan - 
ces being required for obtaining the phoſphorus 


to advantage, it is no wonder that ſo many of 


thoſe who attempted! it, milcarried, ; This oper- 


ation may be greatly ſhorte ned, by freezing and 
concentrating. freſh; urine ; ards evapora- 


ting it with care ; then digeſting it in the man- 
ner above mentioned. When thoroughly digeſ- 
ted, commit the matter, in a lange quantity, to 
an iron pot, with an carthen head, as the che- 


miits uſually do for. making ſpirit of hartſhorn, 
or the fpirit and ſalt of urine: and when, by 
this:method, all the ſalt and oil are obtained, let 


the caput mortuum be taken out, and mixed 
wi twice its own weight of alum. The matter 
my now be put into well coated 4 
and worked with care in a reverberatory 

into large receivers filled with water, and con- 
ne ded tothe long: necks by adopters, the lower 
ends whereof. may enter the water, as in diſti]- 


ling of quickeſilver ; the operation being conti- 


nued eight or ten. hours. And this is apprebend- 
cd to be the beft way hitherto kriown of procu- 
ring phoſophorus ta advantage. This phoſpho- 
rus has been feveral ways diſguiſed, ſo as to 
make it appear under various forms; ſometimes 


as a ſolid, fometimes 28 a liquid, fometimes a3 


an oimment, and ſometimes as a running: met- 
MN | cury« 


urnace, 
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cury. Dr. Wall informs us, that Mr. Boyle, 
being concerned to find how ſmall a proportion 
of phoſphorus was afforded by urine, deſired him 
to look out for another ſubjeQ that might afford 
it in greater plenty. The doctor afterwards 
cauſing a piece of dry matter to be dug up in 
the fields where night men emptied' their carts, 
he obſerved a great number of ſmall particles of 
Phoſphorus therein. This matter the doctor 
immediately carried to Mr. Boyle, who ſet Bil- 
gar, the chemiſt, to work upon it; but he could 
obtain very little phoſphorus from it, til another 
material was added to it in diſtillation 3 and then 
he procured phoſphorus in ſuch plenty, that, 
' ſelling large quantities at fix guineas the ounce, 
he ſoon became rich, and left England. The 
matter which thus fixes and increaſes the phok 
phorus is apprehended to be alum, which is it» 
ſelf not only in ſome meaſure prepared from 
urine, but appears to afford the ſame kind of 
acid that phoſphorus yields by burning; . 
upon its analyſis, phoſphorus appears to be a 
„ of a 2 2 1 
matter, exactly in the manner of common Wim» 
ſtone, whence it may not 'improperly be called 
-an animal ſulphuf : and accordingly, like com- 
mon br imſtone, it will burn under a glaſs bell, 
and afford flowers that become an acid liquor, 
like ole um ſulphurus per campanam, by attrac- 
ting the moiſture of the air. This phoſphorus 
has been employed for making curious experi- 
ments, a few whereof we ſhall here exhibit from 
Dr. Shaw. 1. The light of this phoſphorus ap- 
pears greater in vacuo than in the open air. 2. 
In hot weather it is obſerved to dart flaſhes of 
light through the water wherein it is n 


(2s ) 
ſo as exactly to reſemble lightning; which thus 
darts unextinguiſbed through watry clouds and 
vapours. 3. Theſe flaſhes of light are not apt 
to kindle or burn any combuſtible matter, in 
which they reſemble; the harmleſs kind of light · 
ning; but in condenſed ſtate this phoſphorns 
burns very furiouſly, and with a moſt e 
fire, ſo as to melt and diſſolve metals; in whic 
reſpect it again reſembles the more deſtructive 
kinds of lightning, which are ſound to have the 
ſame effects. 4 If a little piece of this phoſpho- 
-rus be viewed through a microſcope the internal 
parts appear in a conſtant ebulltion. 3. Though 
the phoſphorus Appears to be a kind of , ſulphur, - 
yet it does not diſſolve in highly refed ſpirit 
of wine, but communicates ſome ſulphureous 
. parts thereto; fot, if this ſpirit be poured into 
water in the dark, it yields a faint degret of 
light. 6. This phoſphorus, being mixed with a 
large quantity oſ pomatum, makes a ſhining un- 


or, guent, -whic may be rubbed on the hands and 
e 4 face, without danger of burning, ſo as to render 
ble them luminaus in the dark. Many other ſur- 
im- priſing experiments may be made with this phoſ 
led phorus, which is a ſubſtance that ſeems in che- 
m- miſtry to be much ſuch a thing as theo loadſtone 
ell, in natural philoſophy ; and its effects almoſt as 


odd and difficult te explain, for: want of knowing 
the latent properties of bodies. 
Do make a varniſh for "Braſs ; that will cauſe 
it to look like Gold.) Take two quatts of ſpirit 
of wine, and put them into a xreiort glaſs 5 then 
add to ĩt an dunce of gumbuge, tuo ounces of 
lacca, and two ounces of maſtic: ſet this in a 
ſand-heat for fix days, or elſe near a fire, or you 
may put the body of the bolt: head frequently 
| | | into 
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into warm weater, and ſtlake it two or three 
times a day: then ſet it over a pan of warm 
ſaw-duſt. But before this varniſh is laid over 
the metal, let it be well cheaned. This is a'good 
varniſhto mix with any colours that incline tb 


red, and the amber-varniſh for thoſe that are 
pale. Ne NA t: 10 NIE ITCH idee 1 
To make a varniſh for any thing covered with 


Leaf Silutr.] Firſt paint the thing over wich 
ſize, and ground chalk or whiting ; let theme 
ſtant till they are thoroughly dry, and then d 
them over! nh very good gold {ize, of a bright 
colour (for there is much difference in ti oe 
of it, ſome being yellow, and others almoſt 
hne: the firſt is proper for gold; and vhe uſt 
for ſilver) when this fize is ſo dry, as that it will 
juſt ſtick a little to the touch, lay on the leaf fi- 
ver, and cloſe it well tothe fre. 
: Of Drawing in geaeru/;] Of all the pole 
arts, none kave had fo large a ſhare of admits 
as that of Drawing, the number of them incly- 
ding almoſt all mankind: and no wonder, ſinte 
it repreſents objeQs to us in ſuch pleaſant reſer- 
blances, that we dre apt to imagine we fee thing 
which we really do not. It like wiſe teaches d 
to imitate all the works of the Creation : it bt 
to our remembrance things long ſince paſt; 
detds of people and nations long fince dead, and 
repreſents to us the features and reſemblantes of 
our anceftors for ſeveral generations. There are 
few arts or profeſſions to which if drawing bc 
mot the parent, ſhe muſt, at leaſt, be acknow- 
ledged a kind of aſſiſtant; all deſigns and me- 
dels being executed by drawing; mathematiei- 
ans, archteQs, and navigators, daily practiſe #3 
it in uſed in moſt tations of life, from the gene: 


(27 ) 
ral who commands, an army, to the common 
mechanic. Nor have the ladies been leſs fond 
of this molt excellent art; ſeveral of whom have 
acquired a great 8 The pub- 
lic are greatly obliged to Mrs. Mariana, as well 
as to Miſs Smyth, and Miſs St. Laurence: the 
two laſt ladies have even excelled Heckel, in 
the flower way; and Mrs. Mariana's moſt fur- 
priſing genius has excited our utmoſt admirati- 
no. To this lady we are remarkably obliged for 
the invention of a fine blue coldur, little inferior 
ys = of — — Nu _ be 
id in its and only remark here, 
that I — to ſind a * to anſwer 
that of carmine; by which means thoſe two ex- 
travagantly expe articles will be leſs called 
for, and the worthy fraternity of colourmen have 
leſs to anſwer for; as they have for many years 
impoſed, what they ate pleaſed to call ultrama- 
rine on the public, at the very modeſt price of 
four, five, fax or ſeven pounds per ounce 5 when, 
in fact, a better blue might have been produced 
for leſs than five ſhillings. And, indeed, much 
the.ſame may be ſaid of carmine; it [generally 
ſells from three to four pounds per ounce; 1 
know the Freneh carmine (which is the worſt 
made uſe of) at this time fetches two gumeas and 
a half the ounce. I am forry to fay this ſaſt ar- 
ticle is too oſten made an improper uſe of zzwhich, 
indeed, occaſions the great demand for it; and 
though the fair ſeæ have fpent mauy hours very 
agreeable in the polite art of painting; 3 
cannot help obſerving, that it is the greateſt ab- 
ſurdity to endeavour to mend the works of the 
Creator, by laying on a pernicious colour, that 
will very afluredly ſoon render the moſt * 
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ful object dull and diſagreeable. But this is too 
tender a point to touch ſeverely ; and ſhall only 
add, in this place, the words of Shakeſpeare's 
. Polonius; ©. -- © | . | 

*Tis true, "lis pity |—pity it is, "tis true 
Humbly hoping, that the ladies of theſe king 
. doms will ſoon diſdain the French faſhions; but, 
above all, abandon and abhor their vices*. - 

Rules to be obſerved in Drawing.) Drawing 
is the repreſenting, by lines or ſhades, the form 
or appearance of any thing in nature or art, the 
imitation of another draught, or the expreſſing, 
by lines and ſhades,” any deſigns conceived in 
the mind. And as in imitating nature, or any 
draught, the mind is firſt impreſſed with the 
form or ſhape of the figures; which by the oper- 
ation of the hand, is afterwards expreſſed by 
lines, it will appear how neceffary it is, that the 
mind ſhould be frequently uſed in'a curious ob- 
ſervance of what is propoſed to it, by which uſe 
it will conceive-more fully and juſtly of objects, 
and the hand will delineate, with the greater 
caſe and exactneſs, what is thus ſtrongly impreſt 
on the memory. In order to arrive at perfecti- 
on, it is neceſſary to underſtand what is good 
and beautiful in a draught; in which knowledge 
the mind will make a quick progreſs, by compa- 
ring prints and draughis together. Tis a rock 
on which many painters have ſplit, they have 
ſatisfied themſelves with a bare imitation. of bad 
pieces, without improving their genius, or ac- 
quiring a capacity to diſcover what are beauties, 
and what defects. Our ideas, in ſome meaſure, 
+ 8 ought 


be Prench are fo fond of painting their faces, that it l. 
even done publicly; the mother teac hes her daughter this per- 
gicious art; and the men do it as frequent as the women. 
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ought to ſerve us for a model, and if we would 

improve theſe, we mult frequently vie w the per- 

formances of others; we ought to be nice and 
critical in obſerving ſuch as are correct and 
good; we ſhould mediate on every print and 
draught we ſee, make neceſſary reflections on 
them, and labour to fix in our minds a remem- 
brance of their beauties, the freedom and bold- 
neſs of the out- line, and the proportion of the 
ſeveral parts. If the judgment be well formed, 
the young practitioner will be enabled to make 
2 much greater improvement than he can poſſi- 
bly do, if he proceeds in practice, without in- 

cteaſing in judgment. The labour of the hand 
muſt ſecond and ſupport that of the brain; tis 
impoſſible to become an able artiſt, without" 
making the art habitual, and a perfect habit is 

not to be gained, without a. great number of 
acts, and without conſtant praQice. - In all arts, 
the rules, of them are to be learned in a ſhort” 


time; but the perfection of thom is not acqui- 


red without practice and diligence. It is a ttue 
maxim, that lazineſs ne vet produced any thing 
that was excellent; to be perfect in drawing, 
tis neceſſary that the hand ſhould be improved 
in practice, and the mind in judgment every 
day. Morning is the beſt and proper part of the 
day for buſineſs; emp oy it therefore in the ſtu- 
dy and exerciſe of thoſe things which require the 
py pains and application. The firſt care 
ould be employed in imitating ſtraight and 
curved lines ſquare, round, regulars irregular, 
and inanimate figures, alſo parts or out lines ff 
flowers, &c. &c. This will be a good platform 
on wh:ch to erect the building; for by this la- 
bour you will attain, a facility of hand, a 5 
| dom 


* | 
dom andexaQneſs of drawing lines, and a eu- 
tomary exerciſe of patience ; qualifications, withe 
out which no one can apply himſelf with plea» 
ſure and diligence in the exact imitation of the 
moſt difficult objects, which will require a longer 
time, and more art in copying. The circumie- 
rent ſtrokes are called out · lines; and the excel- 
lency of a good out-line conſiſts in freedom, 
boldneſs, and the exact proportion of all its parts. 
Always begin your copy at the top; and draw 
the tight · ſide of the figure firſt, for by that means 
the ſtrokes are always expoſed to the eye; the 
reſt will follow more naturally, and give leſs 
trouble. Be content for ſome time, to practiſe 
after a good out line, without attempting at fi- 
niſhed pieces, or even without ſhading your ou 
draught: ſketch yoar out · line at firſt with flight 
touches, and faint, that the amendment of it, 
when neceſſary, may be the better performed, 
without appearing to be re-touched: endeavour . 
after the moſt exact imitation in every ſtroke; 
and when you correct the out-line, by taking 
away a little of ſome paits, and ſwelling others, 
mind that you loſe nothing in the freedom and: 
boldneſs of it. Compare your copy frequently 
with the original, carefully obſerving what is 
amiſs, that a fault may not eſcape you without 
corre &ion, and that in the next draught you 
make after the ſame original, you may avoid 
thoſe errors; for you are not to make new tian · 
ſitions from one original to another, till yo 
have obtained in ſome meaſure a proficiency in 
the firſt. Many ſketches of the ſame figure, in 
every one endeavouring to exceed the former, is 
the ſureſt way of practice. Be flow in your firſt 
aperations ; a conſtancy of practice will be ſure 
4 to 
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to make your hand expeditious; learners. muſt 
overcome their paſſions by the exerciſe of pat 
ence; they mult proceed flowly and prudently 
in their firſt attempts, and make it their care ra- 
ther to perform well, and to fecure every ftroke, 
and by that means. make- one good draught, 
than in a heedleſs manner to hurry over a num - 
ber of bad ones. The ſame may be ſaid with 
regard to moſt other arts. Before you begin 


your work, and whilſt you are at it, view your 


original with cloſe attention ; divide it in your 
mind in ſe veral parts; obſerve the length, the 
hreadth, and the ſimilitude of each part; conſi- 
der their proportion to each other, and to the 
whole ; the diſtances from one part to the other, 
and what parts lie parallel to each other. After 
you have done your copy, and your mind per- 


haps been employed about other affairs, you | 


ſhould view them afreſh, for many faults will 
then appear, that were not diſcovered. before; 
and whatſoever pains you beſtow on frequent 
reviewing and comparing the original with your 
own copy, will not only ſerve to perfect you in 
that particular draught, but will alſo improve 
you in the knowledge of lines, draughts, and: | 
proportions, and by pra. ſing in that method, 
you will be the foaner qualified for the more nice 
and neareſt imitations. The out- lines muſt be 
drawn in a flowing, gilding manner, large and 
[mooth, for when they are too ſtteight, they ap- 
pear ſtiff; but, when performed in the manner. 
bere dyeQed, they have the reſemblance of life 
and motion What other inſtruments are ne- 
cellary, will be found in the following pages; 
and ſkall now direct to the = | 
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e Materials. far Drawing.] Theſe! ard | 
either black-lead pencils, or black lead fixed in 
porteray on, charcoal, red, black, or white chalks 
paſtils or crayons, pens, or hair pencils, and In 
dian- ink. B ack-lead.. is a proper, in the begins 
ning; to praiſe aſter the plain lines, &. as 
any other material: the ſtroke it makes being 
ſmooth, will be more pleafing than what is ef? 
tected by charcoal or crayons. It muſt have # 
fine point, and accuſtom yourſelf to hold it long 
in your hand, that the end of your fingers maß 
be at a much greater diſtance from the Point 
than they are from the nip'of a pen in writing, 
and form your ſtrokes with light gentle couches} 
by which means you, will obtain a greater come 
mand of hand, and your out-line' will be moe 
free and bold. Pens are ſometimes uſed in ſha- * 
ding draughts, by hatching them with croſs 
flrokes : but this is better done with hair'penells 
and Indian-ink, which is ufed in the ſamè man- 
ner as water colours. The ſhades in hatching 
are effected by lines, and: appęar like the ſtrokes 
which ſhade an engraved print: but cortrary 40 
this, is uſing the hair-pencil- and Indiani-ink, 
there do not appear any lines, but the ſhades 
look like thoſe in a mezzotinto print. e 

Of Liglts and Shadows.) It is the artful mas * 
nagement of lights and ſhades that g. ves the ap- 
pearance of ſubſtance, roundneſs, and —_ 
to whatever bodies we repreſent. | Ima ; 
draw a circle on a piece of pa per co r 1 his 
circle, when it is fiiſt 2 or fill it wp with 
any even colour whatever, and it will appear .% 
he a body with a round circumference, add 
ſides : but, if you let the ſtrongeſt of the-colout 


remain in the middle, and gradually weaken it 
| towards 
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towards the circumference, it will, by this means, 
pl:afingly deceive the fight, and receive a con- 
vex appearance like a ball or globe. Wherever 
the vivacity of colour is ſtrongeſt, that part of. 
the object catches the fight firſt, and appears 
neareſt to it: whereas its weakneſs and goings 
off are more and more broken and faint, and 
ſeem to fly farther flom the fight; In rounding 
the parts of any object, the extremities in turn- 
ing muſt loſe themſelves inſenſibly and gradual- 
ly, without precipitating the light all of a ſud- 
den into the ſhadows, or the ſhadows: into the 
light; hut the paſſage of the one into the other 
muſt be caſy and imperceptible ; that is, the 
ſhadow muſt be ſoftened: gradually, till it loſes 
itſelf in light. ObjeAs that are painted light, 
muſt have a ſufficient breadth of ſhadow to ful- 
tain them; and dark bodies mult have a ſudden 
light behind, to detach them from the ground, 
or fiom. thoſe objeAs that are placed behind 
them, otherwiſe they will confuſedly appear, as 
ſicking upon each other; whereas the oppoſiti- 
on of ſhade to a light object, and of light to a 
dark one, gives a projection, and ſeparates tbem 
from other bodies. The nearer any object is to 
the eye, it is ſeen ſo much the ſtronger and plain 
er; the ſight is weakened by diſtances; and the 
more remote any object is, tis ſeen in a more 
unperfe& manner; therefore theſe objeQs that 
are placed foremoſt to the view, ought to be 
more finiſhed than thoſe: that are caſt behind; 
and they ſhould have ſuch a relative dominion 
over each other, that as the object, by its height- 
enings, cauſes others to retire more backward, ſo 
the ſame obje & muſt be chaced, and made to 
appear farther from Te th than others which 


( 34 ? ; 
are more ſtrongly illuminated. It is not ſuſßei 
ent that remote objects be only coloured in: 
more faint and languid manner, but, according 
to their diſtance and parts, muſt appear more of 
leſs confuſed; the eye does not minutely diſeo- 
ver what is ſeparated from it. At the length d 
a field or ſtreet, we deſcry human figures, bu 
the features of their faces, and the folds of thei 
garments, are imperceptible to us; and ſo tie 
innumerable leaves that grow on diſtant-plants 
tions, appear to the fight but one maſs. 
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Direfions for mixing und making Colours, 
; ' C . 9 4 77 


YELLow. # UMBUGE is a moſt beautiful 
| | ellow; by putting water to 1 
lump of this, it Aa diſſolves, and is made pt 
ler or dee er to your liking: but no gum-wate! 
is to be uſed, it being a gum itſelf; nor ſhoull 
this yellow be uſed on prints deſigned to he wat 
niſhed, for the varniſh takes this colour quite db 
This is ſold cheap, and may be had at any dns 
iſt's. "1x f 1944. 3 0} 2086. 
_ Gall-flone is a fine tranſparent colour. of i 
orange tinge, very fit to glaze with, or to ſha 
the yellow with. e I - 
Dutch-fink is another yellow, and ſhould 
-uſed when prints are deſigned for varniſhing- * 
GREEN. Diftilled-verdigriſe is a bright I 
ning green, to be uſed very ſparingly, and wil 
judgment: but the addition of a little gum 
makes it look far pleaſanter. This is bought! 
phials, ready prepared: the colour- men telbye 
it is very troubleſome to make: and no douth 
{ell it dear. But more of this in its proper * 
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Sap-Gren is a lump diſſolved in, water: and 
is uſed with moſt advantage when plenty of wa- 
ter is put to its otherwiſe it is very dark and u un- 
pleaſant. 

French: Berries, are to be diſſolved in water, 
and afford but an odd kind of green, unleſs 
mixed with ſome other article.  Gum-water is 
not to be uſed with theſe berries: or with the 
Sap-green above-mentioncd. 

Indigo and Gumbuge, mixed together, make 2 
very agrecable green: and you may ſuit it to 
your liking, as you put more or leſs of the gum- 
buge: but judgment and fancy muſt direct what 


jours. 
Bruk. Ultremarine, is the fineſt of all blaces 
it 15 ſold extravagantly dear; but indeed a ve 
little goes a great way, when it can be — 
of the right fort: which is indeed rarely to te 
met with, not withſtanding the high price it 
bears. 
Smalt, if very hne, is 2 good blue: of iel it 
is but a heavy colour, difficult to lay ſmooth and 
be tranſparent : on which account care and judg- 
ment are required in uſing. it. 

_ a deep heavy blue, proper fo a dark 
nade, 

Verditer, a fine fky-blue ; but it is to be uſed 
paringly, and with diſcretion. 

Pruſſian-Blue, is a fine blue, if laid on very 


is beſt when uſed in oil-colours. 

Crimson and Rep. Carmine, is the fineſt 

of all reds; it affords a bright and beautiful co- 

our, when good, and flows eafily in the pencil; 
F 2 aud 


tinge is moſt agreeable in this and all other co- 


bin, and proper to ſhade other blues with: but 
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ſed and refined. See waſhed red-lead. 


flower or figure, and only the ſhades to be « 


deeper; but the damage is not eaſily repairs 


9 
and with the ſame colour, or lake, you may 
make the ſhades as ſtrong as you pleaſe. © 

Lake, 1s hkewiſe a fine tranſparent colour, 
and is, when of a good kind, preferable to ſony 
carmine. "MN 

| Red- Lead, a powder, if fine, affords # good 
colour; but it being of a heavy nature, cate mii 
be taken that it be not laid on too thick, which 
would prevent its beirg tranſparent : it is like 
wiſe apt to turn blackiſh, unlefs jt be well clean 


Vermillion, we may ſay the ſame of as of th 
Red-Lead. N „ a 
ORANGE. Lay firſt a tint of gumbuge, an 
over that ſome Red lead, or Carmine, or Lake 
either will do. | . „ 
PukrPIE. Carmine and Ultremorine, mitt 
together, make the fineſt of all purple s. 
The above colours, by blending two together 
may he altered to quite another tint : though 
doing this, no certain rule can be laid dom 
but fancy, with judgment, muſt direct In why 
the colours, great care ſhould be taken to lay thi 
firſt colour on very thin, or pale, by which 
means the ſhade will appear ſtronger, and th 
whole more beaut ful. In moſt cafes, if the whit 
paper was left in the lights of the object, heiß 


loured, would he beſt: or, ſhould the white n 
per be thought to appear in too glaring a dg 
then (afterwards) a very thin tint may bell 
on. And this caution 1 would adviſe to be d 
verſally obſerved, to lay on all colours very th 
at firſt, it being eaſy to make the Jight paß 


when the colour is laid ou too thick at 12 7 
IE „ 3 


- 


-- 
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Some neceſſary Remarks on Colours, Cc. As 
the preparation of diſtilled verdigriſe is pretend- 
ed to be both tedious and troubleſome, I will 
here put it in the practitioner's power to make 
his own; which, if my directions are followed, 
} will anfwer for its heing full as good, if not: 
better, than what is ſold at the colour-ſhops. - 

Diſtilled verdigriſe, uſed in colouring prints, 
and in the preſent mode of painting, is a liquid, 
and which I have before mentioned, as ſuch, 
under the article of greens. You are to procure 
an ounce of diſtilled verdigriſe, in the lump, © 
which wilt coſt about eight- pence ; this you are 
to bruiſe ſmall, and then put it into twelve 
ounces of the beſt white wine vinegar, which 
muſt be not only ſtrong, but very fine ; ſhake it 
well in the bottle, at firſt putting in, and let it 
ſtand in the ſun, or ſome place that is warm, for 
a day of two, often making it, and it will then 


be fit for uſe. This is the 2 extraordinary 
il 


trouble of making the liquid diſtilled verdigriſe, 
and for which the venders are fo well paid. 
They, indeed, add about a ſpoonful of brandy 
to the above quantity; which can only be to 


diſguiſe it, as it cannot do the leaſt ſervice: in 


common wilting ink, brandy is ſaid to prevent 
its turning mouldy, &c. but I have uſed the ar- 
ticle above mentioned both with and without the 
brandy, and kept it many months, and could 
not perceive the difference; but that is the pre- 
paration of the ſhops. You are, however, to 
emark, that this liquid is beſt kept on the fine 
powder that you will perceive at. the bottom of 
the bottle, being no way troubleſome, and will 
loon precipitate, and be fine for uſe 7 it being 
belt to pour off a very ſmall quantity into a bot- 

F 3 tle 


. | 
tie or gallipot, when you are uſing it. A littk 
of this goes a great way: it flows. welt in the 
pencil, and may be uſed with a pen, even as well 
as common writing ink, if required. It is a very 
thining green, but may be made pleaſant and 
agreeable, by mixing more or leſs gumbuge 
with it, according as your faney dire ds, or cit 
cumſtanees require. # 45 

I ſhould have mentioned Saffron among the 
yellows, as being the higheſt ot all, and appear 
ing ſine and delightful ; but as this colour is very 
apt to fly, I muſt own, I make very little uſe of 
it; and not at all, without being well loaded 
with gum ; nor will it bear varniſh by any means. 
As a good blue is the moſt difficult to procuce, 
_ eſpecially at an eaſy price, I will here inſert 4 
very valuable one; I don't give it as an invent. 
on of my own, but acknowledge we are indett- 
ed to the ingenious Mrs. Mariana for it, 1 
Have before hinted ; and it is thus prepared; ac- 
cording to her dire tions. | 10 
Take, ſays ſhe, half an ounce of the finel 
« Litmus: it muſt be powdered very fine 3 Huf 
* ſian- blue half a drachm, powdered very fn 
« likewiſe : eight ounces of the eleareſt mal 
de beer wort, while it is running: the above a. 
« ticles are to be thrown into the wort while 
<< warm; they are then to be put into a nen 
< earthen veſſel, that is extremely well glazed, 
« and remarkably ſweet and clean; to be ſe 
« over a moderate fire till it boils, then to be 
4 taken off, ſtand till cold, and it is to be heft 
for uſe. N. B. If this is made in ſummet 
< time, when corn is near ripe, throw in, when 
cold, half a ſcruple of thoſe fine blue fionen 


* that arc often to be found among r 
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« jt grows in the fields: it will be a moſt heav- 
« enly blue. ; but great. care muſt be taken that 
« it touches not the eaſt acid, for that ſpoils 
« all.“ THT) EE in be, Px 
Mrs. Mariana gives great cautions to beware, 
that acid interferes not in the above curious eo- 
lour : but the greateſt: difficulty ſeems to me to 
know how to prevem it. For ſuppoſing that. 
the wort in itſelf had no acid property when ſitſt 
made uſe of; yet in a hot ſeaſon it would no 
doubt be not only acid but even lvery ſoun, a 
few days after making, and therehy becume 
uſeleſs, if ſa very trifling an acid, as ſhe obſerves, 
would deprive it, of its beauty; and which I my 
ſelf- have often) experie need, and ſound to be 
true. In fad; the colour is truly beautiful, and 
I have generally ſucereded in the preparation 
when I obſerved/ the following cautions, . viz. 
Firſt, that the enrthen veſſel (for no other will 
anſwer the end) be well glazed; and clean; I 
then throw in à large lump of fine ſoſt chalk, 
add as much water thereto as will fili the veſſel; 
and then ſet it on a flow fire till it is very hot 
| afterwards cover; it up and let it remain three 
or four hours, and then clean it very well. Se- 
condly, I procute myinew wort aſter the follow- 
ing manner: having obtained about four ounces 
of the fineſt pale malt I put this into a tea: pot, 
without being either ground or even bruiſed; 
and put about twelve ouncei (three quarters of a 
pint) of fine ſoſt river water, boiling hot, there- 
to; I let this ſtand near the fire, ſo as to > 
warm, an hour, afterwards: pour it off, it 
will be fit for the uſe according do the directions 
of Mrs. Mariana. It is to be obſerved that the 
water, of which the 7 is made, ought to be of 
n the 


oy —— 
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immediately, by only dipping the pencil in fat 
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the moſt pure kind, very ſoft, and extremely 
fine; for much depends on it. And” *tis notto 
de wondered at that many have miſcarried in 
making this curious article, ſince they all pro- 
cure the wort from any one that happens to be 
brewing. I muſt own 1. have made an extreme 
good Blue with only the Litmus (it is beſtknown 
by the name of Lacmus, and ſells for about four 
penee the ounce) being -powdered and gently 
boiled in the fine wort above-mentioned; it: wil 
ſoon jelly and grow hard, and will keep in that 
manner for a year, or more; it is made ſiquid 


ſoft water, and touching it as you do Indian - ink. 

I am not in this place going to treat ol the 
common black writing ink; perhaps it might 
well anſwer the end of thoſe uo make and deal 
in it, to be better acquamted —_— 
paration of wort and litmus boiled together. 


This, without mucii care, trouble or en pente, 


will make a good blue, that will flow in the pen 
better than the ink commonly made uſe of; and 
as to its growing ſoon hard (and more ſoꝭ if long 
boiled, and left to chol in: very ſmall quantit 
it. is a property that mates it far more valuable, 
eſpecially: for thoſe who. travel ʒ becauſe. it ill 
keep, in a dry place, a: long time, and ſoon fi- 
queſy again. In one word, it will make the beſt 
black writing ink in the univerſe, with the addi- 
tion of ſome bruiſed galls, &c. but in this eaſe; 
no. gum is to be uſed. It may be remembered; | 
that. all good blacks ſhould be raiſed: from/bluts- 
Mariana's ſine blue has got diſcredit by ſomes 
from a circumſtance little thought of. I temen 
ber lady Ferrers, aſtes ſayirig à great deal in 
favour, complained, that it would not haſd 4 
89 1 colour. 
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colour. Know then, that a great part of the fine 
writing paper has what the makers call an al- 
lum ſize laid on it, which intirely ſpoils this fine 
tender blue; and ſo it does a fort of mixture— 
too often ſold-for ultramarine. But-paper, fized 
after this manner, is ſoon known, by only put- 
ting the tongue thereto. ET 
make a blue that I find of good ſervice after 
the following manner : having procured ſome of 
the fineſt Pruſſian blue, I-powder it, and grind 
it well with a ſtrong gum water, made of the 
cleareſt ſort of gum-arabic. Aſter it is ſufficiently 
fine, I add ſome flake white thereto, which [ 
alſo grind well in; and by adding more or leſs 
of the white, I make it lighter or darker, to my 
fancy. But, indeed, I generally keep three or 
four degrees, which I make up into ſmall ſquares, 
and uſe it in the ſame manner I do the Indian- 
ink. N 7 
| "There is a ſort of brown, much uſed by thoſe 
who colour prints,” which is quite tranſparent, 
and to be had in all places: procure- a ſmall 
quantity of the moſt mild pale tobacco; put # 
very little of this to a ſpoonful of common wa- 
ter in a cup or gallipot, and in a few minutes 
you will have a good brown colour, that ſuits on 
many occaſions ;; and it may be made quite 
dark, by adding more of the leaf, or by putting 
hot water to it. Gum - water is not to be uſed 
with this article, unleſs it be very weak. 1 know 
an objeQion will be made againſt the tobacco 
on account of its ſmell; but it is a miſtake, for 
the ſmell goes off immediately: indeed the co- 
lourmen don't approve of it ; and I well know 
the reaſon of their diſlike ; it would be the beſt 
of drowns, if they _ contrive to diſguiſe 1 
| An 


| ( 923 . 
and ſell it at a great price, as they do many of 
their other articles, which in themſelves are ve- 
ry trifling..—Pray how does their Gall-ſtone, 
&c. ſmell? ins * 
Roſe- pink is no bad colour, if of a good ſort: 
this I manage as I do the Pruſſian blue, and 
keep it dry in a cake; two ſorts will be ſufficient, 
one lighter than the other; which is made by 
the addition of the flake-white, as directed in 
the blue. n | * 
Black ſhould ne ver be mixed with any colour, 
becauſe it makes it look difagreeable and diny. 
Indeed I ſeldom uſe any other black than Ind. 
an-ink, nor other white than flake-white, though 
I know white-lead is often uſed ; but the other 
is beſt. | 1 
' Waſhed red-lead is a fine colour, and comes 
teaſonable; nor is the trouble much to prepare 
it. You are to procure half a pound of the f- 
neſt red-lead, which muſt be finely powdered: 
put this into a mug, and ſtir it about well-innear 
a quart of clear ſoſt water; pour the water off 
into another mug, ſtir it about, and again pour 
it off; ſtir it, and pour it off again, and do in 
this manner fix or ſe ven times, always obſerving 
to pour as long as it will run, and leave the 
powder that precipitates to the bottom of each 
mug (which will grow leſs and leſs) to dry; and 
though, in the whole, you will not have above 
half a drachm; yet, if the red-lead was good, 
you are ſure of a fine colour left at the bottom 
of each mug, which will ſoon dry, and- may be 
ground with gum-water, and kept in ſhelfs for 
uſe. OTE, + 4 SLSR 
'* Vermillion may ſometimes be improved in 
the ſame manner; but as there are different pie- 
; purations 


the colour very high. and . delightful4z Which it 


| ( 43 ) 
parations of it, and ſome of them will not anſwer 
this operation, I would by no means adviſe it. 
Log wood boiled in clear ſtale beer, and a lit · 
tle fine Brazil wood added thereto, makes a to- 
lerable purple, which remains liquid. 
But. a good purple, intended for keeping, is to 
be made thus: new wort one pint, litmus one 
ounce, fine Brazil, bruiſed, one ounce; let theſe 
boil over a ſlow fire, about half an hout, in 
clean new mug, well glazed: When cold, ſtrain 
it off, and keep it for uſe. If this ĩs left in ſmall 
quantities, it will be; apt to jelly and gtom dry. 
but, if deſigned to be kept liquid, add a little 
ſpirits of wine thereto, and keep it in a large 
bottle. | ES hn * el 73.1 > 90 Tis! 
A delightful red, not inferior to carmines;. is. 
made thus; ſpirits of wine eight ounges,:.of, the 
fineſt lake one drachm, ripe: batbetries half an 
ounce, dragqnis-blood, of the reddeſt ſort, dne 
drachm, fine Brazi{-wood a quarter oh an gunces 
this is to remain ſe ven or eight days in the ſun, 
or moderate heat, in a phial well eo ed; vo 
are to ſhake the bottle, oſten; and after. you ſee 


will be in little; mote than a week, let it ſettle, 
and pour it off for uſe. It ſnould be: in a elear 


flint glaſs bottle, that you may the better abſerve 
the colour. Aſter ſtanding ſome tine, and you 


find it very fine: you may put a few- drops in a 
ſhell, or on a. Butch · tiſe, ſmooth, glass, &. 
which will ſoon· drys youꝰ may then rub into it 
2 little clear gum water, which gives it ap better 
body,or it may be uſed liquid in many caſes - 


The colours Lrhave; alteady y memihned, ate 


lufficient, by n 
ſuffieient variety fot moſt purpoſes, 1-6 * 


ng 
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ing which I can lay down no certain rule, bu 
muſt leave it to the fancy” ann, Jacen of the 
practitioner. IP? 

To make 4 Varniſh 7 ber.! Mel, in a 
well glazed pipkin, ſome fine | turpentine,” and 
put in three ounces of white amber, finely pow- 
dered (more or leſs; (according to the quantity 


your work will require) put it in by ſntſe and lit- 


tle; keeping it continually ſtirring, adding by 
de egtees, ſome ſpirit of turpentine, till all the 
amber is diffolved : then add to it an ounce of 
Sarcocolla well beaten, and an ounce of gum 
elemi well levigated, adding now and then a lit- 


tle ſpirit of turpentine, till all is diſſolved: do 


this over a gentle fire, and keep it da 
ſtirring. This varniſh is to be uſed warm, and 
harde ned by degrees in an * whereby it * 
look like poliſhed fiwer. 1 2-73 900, 244 

Manner of Engraving on Ce per, Sc., This 
is performed with the graver on a plate of cop- 
per, which being well poliſhed, is covered over 
thinlybwith virgin-wax, and then ſmoothed while 
warm, with a feather, ſo that the wax be of an 
equal thickneſs on the plate: on this the draught 
or deſign, done in black lead, ed chalk, or un- 
gummed ink, is laid with the face of the drau- 
ing on the dax: then they rub the back fide, 
lich wilt eauſe the whole deſign of the draw- 
ing to appear on the wax; The deſigny thus 
transferred, is traced. through the copper, _ 
point, or needles: then beating the plate, and 
taking off the wax, the ſtrokes: remain to be fol- 
lowed,” heightened, & c. ace 


tp; and well pointed. In the conduct 


of a a eben almoſt . all the art, which 
ak depends 


to dhe tend 
YES deſigng with the graver} whichomuſt be 
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depends not ſo much upon rules, as upon prac- 
tice, the hahitude, diſpoſition, and genius of the 
artiſt, the prineiples of ' engraving be ing the 
ſame with thoſe of painting; for if the engiaver 
be not a perfect maſter of de ſign, he can never 
hope to arrive at any degree of perfeQtion in this 
art. In conducting the ſtrokes or cuts of the 
graver, he muſt obſerve” the action of the fin- 
gers, and of all their parts, with their out · lines; 
and remark how they advance towards, or fall 
back from his fight, and then conduct his gra- 
ver, according to the rifings or cavities of the 
muſcles or folds, widening the ſtrokes in the 
light, and contracting them in the ſhades: as 
alſo at the extremity of the out- lines, to which 
he ought to conduct the vuts of the graver, that 
the figures or objects repreſented; may not ap- 
pear as if they yawn; and lightening his hand, 
that the out- lines may be perfe dy ſound, with- 
out appearing cut or ſld: and altho' his ſtrokes 
neceſſarily break off where a muſcle begins, yet 
they ought always to have à certain conneQion 
with each other, ſo that the firſt ſtroke ſhould 
often ſerve to make the ſecond, becauſe this will 
ſhew'the freedom of the graver. If hair be the 
ſubje A, let the engraver begin his work by ma- 
king the out lines of the principal locks, and 
ſketch them out in -a-careleſs manner, which 
may be finiſhed at leiſure with finer and thinner 
ſtrokes to the very . extremity, The engraver 
muſt avoid making very acute angles, eſpecial} 
in repreſenting fleſh, when he eroſſes the fir 
ſtrokes with the ſecond; becauſe it will form: a 
very diſagreeable piece of tabby-like-lattice-work, 
except in the repteſentation of fome clouds, in 
tempclts, the waves of the ſea, and in repreſen- 

tations 
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tations of ſkins of hairy animals, and leaves. gf 
trees. So that the medium between ſquare and 
acute ſeems to be the beſt and moſt agreeable to 
the eye. He that would repreſent ſculptute, muſt 
remember that, as ſtatues, &. are moſt com- 
monly made of white marble, or 8 
colour does not produce ſuch dark ſhades as 
other matters do, have no black to their ches, 
nor hair of the head, and beard flying in the ai. 
If the engraver would preſerve one quality and 
harmony in his works, he ſhould always eich 
out the principal objects of his piece before any 
part of them are finiſhed. The inſtruments ne- 
ceſſary for this ſort of engraving are, be ſides a 
graver, a cuſhion, or ſand · bag, made of leather, 
to lay the plate on, in order to give it the neceſ- 
ſary turns and motions; a burniſner made of 
iron or ſteel, round at one end, and uſually flat- 
tiſh at the other, to rub out ſlips and failutes, 
ſoften: the ſtrokes, &c. a ſcraper, to pare off the 
ſurface, on occaſion; and a rubber of a black. 
hat, or cloth rolled up, to fill up the ſtrokes, 
that they may appear the more viſible. 
Method of. Etebing on Copper, c.] Etching: 
is a method of engraving on copper, in whic 
the lines, or ſtrokes, inſtead of being cut with a 
tool or graver, are eaten in with aquafortis+ and: 
this is done with more eaſe 1 
engraving; it requires fewer inſtruments,” a 
repreſents moſt kind of ſubjeQs better and mote 
agreeable to nature, as landſcapes, ruins, groundz, 
and all ſmall faint, looſe, remote obje ds, buila- 
ings, &c. The method of etching; is as follows:. 
chooſe the copper-plate as directed for;gravings: 
and furniſh yourſeſt with a piece of ground, tied 
up in a bit of thin ſilk, kept very ee 
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{aid upon the plate when both have been warm · 
ed; proper needles to hatch with on the ground ; 
a pencil or bruſh to wipe away the bits of ground 
which riſe after hatching; a poliſher ; two or 
three gravers ; a pair of compaſſes, to meaſure. 
diſtances and draw circles; a ruler, to hatch 
ſtraight lines; green wax, to make the wall 
round the edges of the plate, to contain the aqua- 
fortis ; an oil ſtone ; a bottle of aquafortis ; ſome 
red-lead, to colour the-back-fide of the copy; a 
ſift, and a hand - vice, to hold the plate over the 
candle. To make the ground, take three vunces 
of aſphaltum, two ounces of elean roſin, half an 
ounce of burgundy-pitch, three ounces of black 
wax, and three ounces of virgin's wax: let all 
theſe be melted in a clean earthen pipkin over a 
fow fire, ſtirring it all the time with a ſmall 
ſtick: if it burn to the bottom, it is ſpoiled. Af. 
ter the ingredients are well melted, and it boils 
up, put it into a pan of fair water: and before it 
be quite cold, take it out, and roll it into ſmall 
jumps to be kept from duſt : this ground is what 
others call the varniſh. The next thing is to 
clean the plate to receive the ground: take a 
piece of liſting, roll it up as big as an egg, tie it 
very tight, ſo as to make it a rubber, and having 
dropped a ſmall quantity of ſweet oil, and added 
a little — rotten ſtone on the plate, rub 
it with this ball, till it will almoſt ſhe w your face. 
Then wipe it all off with a clean rag, and after 
that, make it quite dry with another clean rag, 
and a little fine whiting. The next thing is to 
lay on the varniſh :: to do which aright you muſt 
take a hand-vice, and fix it at the middle of one 
part of the plate, with a piece of paper between 
the teeth of the hand-vice and the plate, to pre- 
EY vent. 
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vent the marks of the _ then laying the 
plate on a chafing. diſh, with a ſmall chareoal 
fire in it, till the plate be ſo hot, that by ſpitting 
on the backſide, the wet will fly off; rub the 
plate with the ground tied up in ſilk, till it be 
coyered all over; and aſter that daub the plate 
with a piece of cotton wrapped up in filk till the 
ground be quite ſmooth, keeping the 2 wes lit- 
tle warm all the time. The varniſh being thus 
ſmoothed upon the plate, it muſt be blacked in 
the following manner: take a thick tallow can- 
dle that burns clear, with a ſhort ſnuff, and hay- 
ing driven two nails into the wall, to let it reſt 
npon, place the plate againſt the wall with the 
varniſh fide downward, and take care not' tb 
touch the ground with your fingers: then taking 
the candle, apply the flame to the varniſh. as 
cloſe as poſſible, without touching the-varniſh 
with the ſnuff of the candle, and guide the flame 
all over it, till it becomes perfectly black. Aſter 
th.s is done, and the plate dry, the defign is tra- 
ced with a needle through the varniſh, and 2 
rim or border of wax is raiſed round the circum- 
ference of the plate; and then the -artiſt has 2 
compoſition of common varniſh and lamp-black, 
made very thin, where with he covers the pw 
that are not to be bitten, by means of a hai- 
pencil. And he is every now and then covering 
or uncovcring this or that part of the defign, 3s 
occaſion may require 3 the conduQ of the aqua · 
tortis being the principal concern, on which the 
effe& of the print very much depends. The 
operator muſk be attentive-to the ground, that't 
does not fail in any part, and where it does, to 
ſtop up the place with the above compoſition. 
The plate is defended from the aquatoris _ 
Where; 
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where; but in the lines or hatches cut through it 
with the needle, through which the water cats 
into the copper to rhe depth required; 'remem-- 
bering to keep it ſtirring with a feather all the 
while, which done, it is to be poured off again. 
Single aquafortis/is moſt commonly uſcd ; and 
if it be too ſtrong, mia it with vinegar, other- 
wiſe it will make the work very hard, and ſome · 
times break up the ground: the aquaſortis hav- 
ing done its parts, the ground is taken off, and 
the plate waſhed and dried; after Which nothing 
remains for the artiſt but to examine the work 
with his graver, to touch it up, and heighten it 
where the aquafortis has miſſtd. And laſtly, it 
is to be remembered, that a freſh dip of aquafor-. 
tis is never given, wuhout firſt waſhing out the 
plate in fair water, and drying it at the fire. 

Different Ways of mating Curmine.] It is ex- 
tracted from cochineal, by means of water, 
wherein chouan and antour have been infuſed: 
ſome add rocou, but this gives too much of the 
oval caſt. Others make carmine with brazil- 
wood, fernambouc ard leaf gold, beat in a mor- 
tar, and ſteeped in white - wine vinegar: the 
ſeum ariſing from this mixture, upon boiling; 


when dried, makes carmine; but this kind is 


vaſtly inferior to the former. There is another 
carmine, made of brazil-· wood and fernambouc. 
But a ſort, that is too oſten met with, is prepated 
from ſhreds of ſuperfine ſcarlet cloth, infuſed in 
ſpirits of wine. | | 

The preparation of Ultramarine.] This is pre- 
pired from lapis lazuli, by calcination : but the 
German lapis lazuli does not anſwer well in this 
proceſs, and diſcovers itſelf by calcining eaſier 
than the African or Afiatic, and turning ay 
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iſh. . The oriental kind calcines to'a finer blut 
than it naturally has, and: retains the colowr'for 
ever. After calcining the ſtone in a clear fire oſ 
charcoal, they grind it to an impalpable pawder 
on a porphyry, and then mixing it up in a paſte, 
compoſed of pitch, wax, and oil, they work it 
about with the hands: and finally, kneading. 
this in a' veſſel of clear water, as the ſe⸗ 
parates from the viſcid matter, it finks to the bot · 
tom: when all that is perfectly fine in this is 
worked out, they let the water be dramed off 
and dry the powder for uſe. What remains em- 
bodied: in the paſte; is afterwards ſeparated; and 
makes a worſe kind than the former.  Ultrama- 
rine muſt be choſen of a high colour, and well 
ground, which may be known by putting it be · 
tween the teeth, and if it feel gritty, it is a ſign 
it has not been well ground. To know whether 
it be pure and unmixed, put a little of it into a 
crucible, and ſo heat it — hot; and if the pow- 
der has not changed its colour aſter this trial, it 
is certainly pure; on the contrary, if there be 
any change, or any black ſpecks in it, then it 
has been adulterated. There is alſo a ſpurious 
ſort, commonly called Dutch ultramarine;which 
is only fine ſmalt well ground and pulveriſed: 
and this ſort is too often ſold at a | moſt extravs- 
gant price. + 156-11 Ot 

To ſoften Ivory and other Bones.) Lay them 
for twelve hours in aquafortis, and then three 
days in the juice of beets, and they may be 
worked into any form. To harden them again, 
lay them in ſtrong vine gar. Dioſcorides ſa e; 
that by boiling ivory for the ſpace of ſix -hours 
with the root of mandragoras, it will become ſo 
ſoft, that it may be managed as one * 

, wat” 9 
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To vobiten Iuory.] Lay it in quick lime, and 
pour a little water over it, but not too much that 
the heat _ not be too great, leſt it ſcale and 
become brittle, AI + IPL IS ROY; 
 Strining and marbling of Ivory.] 1. Of a fine 
coral ted: make a lye of wood-aſhes, of which 
take two quarts, pour it into a pan upon one 

und of braſil ; to this add one pound of al- 

m; boil it for half an hour: then take it off, 
and put in the ivory or bone, and the longer ei- 
ther of theſe oontinue in the liquor, the redder 
they will be. 2. Of a fine green: take two parts 
of verdigriſe, and one part of ſal ammoniac: 
grind them well together, pour ſtrong white wine 
vinegar on them, and put. your ivory into this 
mixture, let it be covered till the colour has pe- 
netrated, and as deep as you would have it. If 
you would have it ſpotted with white, ſprinkle 
it with wax; or if you would have it marbled, 

cover it with wax, and ſcrape it off in veins, 
having all the lines uncovered which you defire 
to have ſtained. 3. Of black : take litharge and 
quick-lime, of each an equal quantity; put them 
in rain water over the fire till it begins to boil, 
and in this put the bone or ivory, ſtirring them 
well about with a ſtick; and afterwards, when 
you ſee the ivory receive the colour, take the 
pan from the fire, ſtirring the ivory all the while 
till the liquor is cold. 4. Marbling upon ivory 
is performed thus: melt bees-wax and tallow to- 
gether, and lay it over the ivory, and with an 
ivory bodkin open the ſtrokes that are to imitate 
marbling: pour the ſolution of ſome metal on 
them, and when it has ſtood a ſhort time, pour 
it off: when it is dry, cover the ſtrokes again 
with the wax, and open ſome other veins with 
your 
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your bodkin for another metallic ſolution; and 
this repeat to the number of colo: ts you deſign 
to give it. The ſolution of gold gives it a pur« 
p'e; of copper, a green; of filver, a bad black: 
of iron, a yellow and brown. By this method 
you may alſo imitate: tortoiſe-ſhell, and ſeveral 
other ſubſtances on ivory. it ds? 
The true Metbod of making Scaling wax, A.] 
Take one pound .of bees-wax, three ounces of 
fine turpentine, olive oil, and rofin (finely pow- 
dered) of each one .ounce : when they are: well 
melted, and droſs taken off, put in an ounce and 
a half of vermillion, or red-lead, finely ground, 
and ſtir them together till they are well incotpo - 
rated, when this mixture grows a little cool, roll 
it into ſticks, or in any other form you would 
have it If you would have it black, inſtead of 
vermillion, or red- lead, put into it lamp-black— 
The ſoft, red, and green wax, uſed in large 
feals to ſome of our law writings, are thus made: 
melt bees wax over a gentle heat; with ſuch a 
proportion of Venice turpentine as, when cold, 
will give it the due conſiſtence: this is deter- 
mined by repeated trials; firſt putting in but 
little turpentine, and afterwards more and more, 
till by dropping a piece upon. a marble to cool, 
it is ſound of the true conſiſtence. They then 
colour it with vermilllon, or red-lead, or with 
verditer, or whatever. colour they pleaſe, the 
mixture in this ſtate, receiving ap. 
To imitate Fruit in Wax.) Take the fruit, 
and bury it half way in clay ; oil its edges, and 
that part of the fruit which is uncovered: then 
nimbly throw on it tempered alabaſter, or plaiſter 
of Paris, to a conſiderable thickneſs. When this 
is grown dry and hard, it makes the half * 
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the ſecond half of which may be obtained in the 
ſame manner. The two parts of the mould be- 
ing joined together, a little bees wax melted and 
brought to a due heat, being poured through a 
hole made in a convenient part of the mould, 
and preſently ſhook therein, will repreſent the 
original fruit. * „ AN 1 

ow to r preſent the Face, Tr. in Wax.) The 
repreſentation of the face; &c. of perſons living, 
or dead, is done by applying plaiſter of Paris in 
a kind of paſte, and thus forming a mould con- 
taining the exact repreſentation of the features. 
Into this mould Melted wax is poured, and thus 
a kind of maſks are formed; which being paint- 
ed and ſet with glaſs eyes, and the figures dreſſed 
in their proper habits, they bear ſuch a reſe m- 
blance, that it is difficult io diſtinguiſh between 

the copy and the original. .- x 
Of V-erniſhes in general.) There are ſeveral 
kinds of varniſhes in uſe ; as the ficcative or dry- 
ing varniſh, made of oil of aſpin, turpentine and 
ſindarach melted together. White varniſh, 
cailed alſo Venetian-varniſh, made of oil of tur- 
pentine, fine turpentine and maſtic Spirit of 
wine varniſh, made of ſandarach, white amber, 
gum elemi and maſtic; ſerving to gild leather, 
picure frames, &c. withal. Alſo the gilt var- 

niſh, china varniſh, common varniſh, &c. 
To mike white Varniſh.) Take gum ſanda- 
rach, of the cleareſt and whiteſt ſort, eight 
ounces; gum maſtic, of the cleareſt ſort, half an 
ounce; of ſarcocolla, the whiteſt, three quarters 
of an ounce ; Venice turpentine, an ounce ard 
a half; benzoin, the cleareft, one quarter of an 
ounce ; gum anime, three quarters of an ounce ; 
let all theſe be diſſolved, and mixed in the man- 
1 ner 
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ner following: Put the ſarcocolla and rofin into 
a little more ſpirits than will cover them to diſ- 
ſolve: then add the benzoin, gum anime, and 
Venice turpentine, into either a glaſs or glazed 
earthen veſſel, and pour on as much ſpirits as 
will cover them an inch: then put the gunz maſ- 
tic into a glaſs or glazed veſſel, and pour ftrong 
ſpirits upon it, covering it alſo about an inch 
thick, to diſſolve it rightly: then put your gum 
elemi in a diſtin veſſel as before, and cover it 
with ſpirits to diſſolve. For this purpoſe, you 
need only break the. rofin a little, and powder 
the gum anime, ſarcocolla, and benzoin. Let 
all ſtand three or four days to diſſolve, ſhakin 
the glaſſes, &c. :wo or three times a day, and 
afterwards put them all together into a glazed 
veſſel, ſtirring them well, and ſtrain the liquor 
and gums gcntly, beginning with the gums, 
through a linen cloth. Then put it into a bot- 
tle, and let it ſtand a week before you uſe it, 
and pour off as much of the clear only, as you 
think ſuſſicient for preſent uſe. No RR] 
The white Amber Varniſh, according to Mr. 
Boyle.) Take white roſin four drachms, melt it 
over the fire in a clean glazed pipkin ; then put 
into it two ounces of the whiteſt amber you can 
es, finely powdered. This is to be put in by a 
Farle and little, gradually, keeping it ſtirring all 
the while with a ſmall ſtick, over a gentle fire, 
till it diſſolves, pouring in now and then a little 
oil of turpentine, as you find it growing ſtiff; 
and continue 10 to do till all your amber is 
melted. But great care' muſt be taken not to ſet 
the houſe on fire, for the very vapours of the oil 
of turpentine will take fire by heat only; but if 
it ſhould happen ſo to do, immediately put _ 
| | 4 
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board or wet blanket over the fiery pot, and by 
keeping the air from it, you will put it out, or 
ſuffocate it. Therefore it will be beſt to melt the 
roſin, in a glaſs of cylindric figure; in a bed of 
hot ſand, after the glaſs has been well annealed, 
or warmed by degrees in the ſand, under which 
you muſt keep a gentle fire. When the varniſh 
has been thus made, pour it into a coarſe linen 
bag, and preſs it between two hot boards of oak 
or flat plates of iron; after which it may be uſed 
with any colours in-painting, and alſo for var- 
niſhing them over when painted. But for cover- 
ing gold, you mult uſe the following varniſh ; 
mean time, it is to be obſerved, that when you 
hare varniſhed with white varniſh, you may put 
the things-varniſhed into a declining oven, which 

- will harden the varniſh. - + ebe, As 

A bard Varniſh, that will bear th: Muffl; 

Take of colophony, an ounce; fet it ovey/ the 
fire in a well glazed carthen veſſel, till it is melt- 
ed; then by little and little, ſtrew in two ounces 
of powder of amber, keeping it ſtirring all the 

\ while with a ſticks and when you perceive it 
begin to harden or re ſiſt the ſticky then put in a 
little turpentine oil, which will thin and ſoften it 
immediately: then put in two ounces of gum 
copal, finely powdered, ſprmgling it in as you 
did the amber, now-and then pouring in a little 
oil of turpentine ;z-and when it is done, ſtrain it 

as before directed. This is proper to varniſh 
over gold; and the things done with it muſt be 
ſet into a declining oven, three or four days ſuc- 
. and then it will re ſiſt even the fire it- 
le ? a | "0 : - 
To mako a Varniſh for Geld, or Metals mgae 

ia imitation. of Gold.] Take colophony, and, 
5 having 
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having melted it, put in two ounces of amber 


finely powdered, and ſome ſpirit of turpentine, 
and, as the amber thickens, keep it well ſtirring; 
then put in an ounce of gum elemi, well pulve. 
riſed, and more ſpirit of | turpentine ; conſtantly 
ſtirring the liquor till all is well mixed and in- 


corporated: but take care, however, tonuſe a: 
little turpentine as you can; becauſe, the thicker 


the varniſh is made, the harder it will be. Let 
this he done over a ſand heat, in an open glaßb; 


then ſtrain it, as is direded for the preceding 


varniſh. This varniſh is to be uſed alone, firſt 
warming the veſſels made of paper paſte ; and 
lay it on with a painting bruſh before the fire, 
but not near, leſt the fire raiſe it into bliſtets. 
After this has heen done, harden it three Teveral 
times in an oven; firſt with a flack' heat, the 
next with a warmer, and the third with a very 
hot one; and the veſſels will look like poliſhed 
gold. And as for ſuch veſſels, &c. as ſhall be 
made with ſaw duſt and gums, the varniſh; may 
be made of the ſame ingredients as above-men- 
tioned, except the gum elemi ; and this will dry 

in the ſun, or in a gentle warm. 
Laying en of Varniſbes.) 1. If you varniſn 
wood, let your wood be very ſmooth, cleſe 
grained, free from greaſe, and rubbed with ruſb- 
es. 2. Lay on your colours as ſmootſi as poli- 
ble; and, if the varniſh has any: bliſters in it, 
take them off by a poliſh of ruſhes. 3. While 
you are varniſhing, keep your work warm but 
not too hot. 4. In laying on your yarniſh, be- 
gin in the middle, and 9 the bruſh to the 
outſide; then to another extreme part, and ſo 
on till all be covered; for if you begin at the 
edges, the bruſh will leave the blots there, — 
. | Wake 
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make the work unequal. 5. In fine works uſe 
the fineſt tripcli in poliſhing: do not poliſh it at 


one time only; but, after the ſirſt time, let it dry 


for two or three days, and peliſh it again for the 


laſt time. 6. In the ſirſt poliſhing you muſt uſe 
a good deal of tripali, hut in the next a very 
little will ſerves when you have done, waſh off 
your tripoli with a ſponge and water; dry the 
varniſh with a dry linen rag; and clear the work, 
if a white ground, with oil and whiting ; cr it 
black, with oil and lamp»black. 1 > 
Painting in Oil.] The whole ſecret of pain- 


ting in oil conſiſts in grinding the colours with 


nut. oil, or linſeed · oilʒ but the wanner of work- 
ing is very different from that in freſco, or in 
water, by reaſon the oil does not dry near ſo 
faſt, which gives the painter an opportunity of 


touching and re- touching all the parts of his fi- 


gures as often as he pleaſes; which in the other 
methods of painting is a thing impradticable. 
The figures done in oil, are alſo capable of 


more force and boldneſs 5 inſomuch, that the 


black becomes blacker, when . ground with oil, 
than with water; beſides, all the colours mixing 
better together, makes the colouring the ſweet- 
er, more delicate and 'agreeable, and gives an 
union 2nd tenderneſs to the whole, inimitable in 
any of the other manners. Painting in oil is 
performed on canvas, on walls, wood, ſtore, 

and all other ſorts of medals. - _ 1 2 hr. 
Painting on Cloth or Canvas is done as follows} 
The canvas being ſtretched on a frame, give it 
i layer of ſize, or paſte-water, and then go over 
t with a pumice- ſtone, to ſmooth off the knots. 
By means of the faze, the little threads and hairs 
re ali laid cloſe on the cloth, and the litile holes 
Fa | filled 


( 58) 
Filed up, -ſo that no colour can paſs through. 
Wen the cloth is dry, lay on wr Ree. 
may be mixed with white lead to make it dry 
the ſooner. When dry, go over it again with 
the pumice-ſtone, to make it ſmooth. Aſter this | 
a ſecond couch is ſometimes applied, . compoſed 
of white-lead and a little charcoal-black, to ren- 
der the ground of an aſh colour. Qthers prime | 


the canvas in the following manner; they fi f 
ſmooth the canvas with a pumice · ſtone, fize it 
over with good ſize, and a little honey, and let 
it ſtand to dry z after which they lay jt over with 6 
whiting and ſize, mixed with a linle oney : the 8 
uſe of the honey is to prevent i from cracking, Ml * 
peeling, and breaking out; on this they fill * 
draw the pid ure with a coal, and chew los 9 
the colours. | rs 
Painting an Walls. ] When the wall is dry, F 
they give it two. or three waſhes with boiling oil, * 
till the plaſter remains quite greaſy, and will im- 0 


| bike no more; upon this they lay drying co- 
lours, fuch as white chalk, red oaker, or other 
chaftks be aten pretty ſtiff. When this couch or 
layer is well dried, the ſubje dt, or deſign, 1s 
ſketched out, and afterwards painted over. mit- 
ing 2 little varniſh with the ir colours, to fave the 
. varniſhing. afterwards. In order the better to 
fortify the walls againſt moiſture, ſome cover it 
with a plaſter of lime, marble duſt, or cement 
made of beaten tiles ſoaked in linſeed oil; and 
at laſt prepare a compoſition of Greek pitch, 
mafſtic, and thick varniſh boiled together, which 
they apply hot over the former plaſter ; andwhen 
dry, lay ou the colours as before. Others in 
fine, make their plaſter with lime - mortar, tile 
cement, and ſand; and this being dry, they * 
Lil, | y 
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ly another of lime, cement and iron- ſeoriæ; 
which being well n_ and incorporated with 
knfeed-oil, and whites'of eggs, make an excel- 
lent plaſter. When this is dry, the colours are 
EI 0 CS Nh CAMs 

In Painting on Mod.] They uſyally give 
their ground 'a couch or layer of white tempered 
vieh f1ze, and then proceed as in painting on 
walls. | nnn og ye. 

In Painting on Stone or Metals.) It is not ne- 
eeſſary to lay them over with ſize, but only to 
add a fl ght couch ef colours before the de ſign 
is drawn on it: nor even is this done on ſtones, 
where! you would have the ground appear, as in 
eectain marbles and agates of extraordinary cos 
lours. * 7 n 
All the Colours uſed in Friſes.} Are good in 
vil, except white of lime and marble duſt. Thoſe 
chiefly uſed are white-lead, or ceruſe, yellow and 
white maſticot, orpiment, vermillion, lacca, 
blue and green aſhes, verdigriſe, indigo, falt, 
black · lead, ivory-black, Jamp-black, &c. As to 
vi, the beſt of thoſe are linſeed, walnuts, ſpike, 
and turpentine. The drying oils are nut-oll, 
boiled with litharge and ſandarach, or othetwiſe 
nith ſpirit of wine, maſtie and gum-lacca. - In 
he preparation of oil-colours, care muſt be taken 
kat they be ground fine: that in putting them 
on a pallet, thoſe which will not dry of them- 
ſeives be mixed wirn drying ot, or other ingre- 
fients of a drying quality 7 and thut the tinged 
elours be mixed in as ſmall quantities as poſſi- 
lle. As to the fituation of the colours; the, pu- 
Rl and Rrongeſt- muſt be placed in the; front of 
lie piece, and the colouring; varied according tõ 
lic ſubje t, time and pl. If the ſubject be 
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all other colours are formed: theſe ate blue, 


tan colour, dry roſe, a brown, ; panſyy, _ * 


Sar 


S AG wid 


ry, or mother colours, from the mixture of which 


yellow, brown, red and black. Of theſe colour, 
variouſly mixed and combined, they form the 
following colours, panſy, blue and ſcarlet: are 
formed: amaranth,, violet, and panſy: from the. 
ſame mixture of blues, crimſon and ted, are 
formed the columbine or dove colour, pn h 
crimſon, amaranth, panſy, and crimſon wi 
Here it is to be obſerved that they give the name 
crimſon, to all colours made with. cochineal. 
Of blue and red madder is died purple, pepper th 
colour, tan colour, and dry toſe colou. 
The ſame blue with red half in-grain, bake 
amaranth, tan colour, and dry roſe colour. 
Blue aud balf red crimſan, compoſe amaranth, 


brown. o- "$108 26* ik 

Blue and i mired Ro com 2 
yellow green, ſpring green, graſs-green, fannt 
green, brown green, dark green, as well a8 fen 
green, parrot gteen, cabbage. greea, &., These 
three laſt colouts are to be leſs hoiled thanzthe 
reſt. It. is to he noted, chat as tojgreen, thege i 
no ingredient or drug in nature that will dye 
but the ſtuffs are fed twice, firſt in blue, Aben 
in rellow, ol ;' we: 41701 4 19 
„ He, and fn, Tbeſe deb gelen 
ede Hare with;the- A 
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either of madder or cochineal, they form ſeveral 
hoe be enn © ophe teh gag 
Red and yellow.) All the Thades compoſed'of 
theſe two colours, as gold, yellow, avrora, ma- 
tygold, orange, nacarat, ''granat- flower, flame 
colour, &c. ate made with'yellow and” ted of 
madder, ſcaget bein g les Proper 28 well as tod 
aer S nne meer 
Red and brotbn,}* Of theſe two colours att 
formed cinnamon colour, cheſnut, muſk, beat's 
hair, and even purple, if the red be of madder. 
Pillow ant brown ] The colours formed from 


theſe two, are All the ſhades df feuillemott, and 


hair · colours. But this may he taken notice of, 
that though it be ſaid that there are no colours 
or ſhades made from fuch and ſuch mixtures, it 
is not meant that none can be made; but that 
they are more caſiſy formed from a mixture of 
other colours. 44.41 2; 1 n $2.9 29:7 93 4 
Dying in general.] The art of dyigg gonſiſts 
in giving a laſting colour to filks, cloths, and 
other ſubſtances, hereby the beauty is much 
improved, and value enhanced: and this art 
chiefly depends, on three things, viz. 1. Diſ- 
poſing the ſurfate ot the ſtuffs to receive and re- 
tan the colours, which is performed by waſhing 
them in different lyes, digeſting, beating them, 
ke. in wh'ch human urine putrified, a Karp fals 
of aſnes, divers ſoaps, and galls of animals, are 
of principal uſe; by means whereof the viſcuous 
gluten of the filk worms naturally adhering to 
their threads, is waſhed and cleanſed from them, 
and thus they become fitted gradually to imbibe 
the colours. By 'theſe alſo the greafy foulneſs 
Whering to wool and flax is ſcoured off. 2. So 
oprind the colours, as that they may enter the 
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. 
body duly prepared, and preſerve thein right 
neſs undiminiſhed. 3. The third conkiſty.in 
having beautiful colours. 

According to Sir W. Petty's N what 
is done in particular trades by the art of dying 
1. There is whitening. of wan, and ſeveral;ſort; 
of linen and —. „ by the air, and 
reciprocal effufions of water. 2 During of 
wood and leather by lime, ſalt and liquots, as in 
ſtoves, canes, and marble leathers. 3, Colour 
ing of paper, viz. the marbled — diſtem · 
pering the colours. with ox gall, and applying 
them upon a ſtiff gummed liquor. 4. 


ing, or rather diſcolouring the colours of. filks, 
tiffanies, &c. by brimſtone, 5. Colouring of 
ſeveral iron and copper works into black with 
oil. 6. Colouring of leather imo gold calopr, 
or rather filver leaves into gold by varniſhes, and 
in other caſes by urine and ſulphur..., 7. Dying 
of marble and alabaſter, with heat and coloured 
oils. 8. Colouring filver into the braſs colour, 
with brimſtone or urine. . 9. Colouring the ber- 
tels and locks of guns into. blue and purple, ih 
the temper. of ſmall coal heat. 10. Lolounng 
ol glaſs (made of ſands, flints, Sc.) as. allo, of 
cryſtals and earthen ware, with the rults and (o; 
lutions of. metals. 11: The colouing ol, le 
hair, as in Poland, horſe and man's hair; 3s 
alſo the colouring of furs. 12. Enameling and 
anncaling. 13. Applying colours, 26 in tht 
printing of books and pictures, and as in m 
of playing cards, being each of them periorm 
in a different way. 14. Gilding and tianng 
with mercury, block tin, fak ammonigce 1% 
louring of metals, as copper with calamy, inte 
braſs, and with Zzink os ſpelter into a ad 
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lour, or into a ſilver one with arſenick; and of 
ron into a reſemblance of copper with Hungar- 
an vitriol. 16. Making painters colours by pre- 
paring of earth, chalk and flates ; as in umber, 
ochre, cullen earth, &c. as alſo out of ſcales of 
kad, as ceruſe and minium; by ſublimates of 
mercury and brimſtone, as in vermillion; by 
tinging whole earths variouſly, as in verditer, 
and ſome of the lakes; by concrete juices, of 
feculz, as in gambogium, indigo, pinks, fap 
green, and lakes; as alſo by ruſts, as in verdi- 
griſe, Kc. 17. The applying theſe colours by 
the adhe ſion of ox gall, as in the marble paper 
aforeſaid ; or by gum water, as by lumning; or 
by clammy deying ous, fuch as the oils of lin- 
ſeed, nuts, &c. 18. The watering of tabbies- 
19. The colouring of wool, linen, cotton, ſilk, 
hair, feathers, horn, leather, and the threads 
and webs of them with woods, roots, herbs, 
ſeeds, leaves, ſalts, limes, hixivioms, waters, 
heats, fermentations,” macerations, and other 
great variety of management: an account of all 
which is a ſhort hiſtory of dying. © 
The Materials uſed in the Art of Dying.} Are 
ron and ſteel, or what is ed from them, 
in all true blacks, called Spaniſh blacks, though 
not in Flanders blacks, viz. . they uſe | 
ſteel filings, and ſi ppe 3 they alſo uſe pewrer for 
bowe· dye ſcarlet, viz. they diſſolve bars of pew- 
ter in aquatortis; htharge is alfo uſed by ſore, 
though acknowledged by few to add weight to 
vyed ilk. Antimony is much uſed to the fame 
purpoſe. Arſenick is uſed in crimſon upon 
tence of giving luſtre, although thoſe who pre- 
(end not to be ——_— giving luſtre to their 
alls, difown its uſe. Verdigriſe is alſo uſed by 
5 G 4 linen 
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linen dyers in their yellow and greeniſty coloutt; 
though, of ſelf, it ſtrixes no deeper colour than 
that of a pale ſtraw. Of mineral ſalts uſed in 
dying, the chief is alum; the true uſe 'whereof 
ſeems to be in regard to the fixation of colours. 
The next mineral ſalt is ſalt · petre, not uſed by 
antient dyers, and but by ſew of the modern: 
vor is it yet uled but to hrighten colours, by back 
boiling of then, for which argol is more com- 
monly uſed: lime is much uſed in working bluf 
'vats. * eee DIO": 

Of the animal family are uſed coehineal, urine 


of labouring men kept till it be ſtale and ſtink- 
ng, honey, yolks of eggs, and ox gall; the uſe 


of the urine is to ſcour, and help the fermenting 
and heating of wood; and is uſed alſo in blue 
vats inſtead of lime: it diſchargeth the po 
and therefore is uſed to ſpend weld withal. * 

Dyers uſe two forts of water, viz. river and 
well water; the laſt, which is harſb, they uſe in 
reds and other colours wanting reſtringeney, and 
in dying materials of the ſlacker contextures, us 
in callico, fuſtian, and the ſeveral ſpecies of cot- 
ton works; but it is not good for blues, and 
makes yellows and greens look ruſty. 
. \River,water is more fat and oily; and is there- 
fore uſed in moſt caſcs,,and muſt be had in great 
quantities for waſhing and rinſing their cloths 
after dying. Water is called by dyers white li- 
quor ; but a mixture of one part bran, and five 
of the river water beiled an hour and put into 
Jeaden ciſterns to ſettle, is what they call liquors 
abſolutely. _ te eee 
SGums have been uſed. by dyers about fit, 
viz. gum arabic, tragacanth, maſtic,* dragon's 
blood. Theſe tend little to the tin = 
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more than gum in writing ink, which only gives 


it a conliſtence : ſo-gumr may give the filk 2 
gloflineſs,;-and laſty, to increaſe the weight. 


The three peculiar ingredients for black are 


copperas, filings of feel, and ſnippe; the re- 


ſtringent binding materials are aſder-bark, po- 
megranate peels; walnut rinds and roots, oaken 
fapling bark, and ſaw duſt of the mn coed tree 

bark, galls, and ſumae. 


The ſalts are alum, falt-petre, fat ammoniac, 


pot aſhes; arid ſtone litne 5 among which urine 
may be enumerated as a liquid ſaſt. 

| The liquors are well and river water, urine, 
aquavitz, vinegar, lemon prices aquaſortis, ho- 


= and moloſſes.” 

ngredients' of another efaſs are bran, wheaten 
flour, yolks of eggs, leaven, cutamin ſced, fe- 
nugreck feed; agaric and ſenna. 


The ſmecties, or abſterſtves, are fuller's earth, 


ſoap, linſeed oil, and ox gall. 


The metals and minerals ate pewter. verdi- 


grſe, antimony,  fithatge and arfenic. 
The colourings are of three ſorts, viz. blue, 


jellow, and red ; of which logwood, old fultic, h 


indigo and madder, are the chief. - 

General Obſervations upon Dying. ] 1. All ma- 
terials which of themſelves do give are 
either red, yellow, or blue; ſo that out of them, 
and the pritmitior fundamental colour white, all 
= go. variety which we ſce in "oe ſtuffs 

oth artie. - 


2. That few of the colouring materials; as 
cochineal, ſoot, - wood, wax, woad, &c. are in 


their outward and firſt appearance of the ſame 


colour, which the flighteſt GRATE ſo- 
ach er 
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| butions in the weakeſt menſtrua, abe d 
cloth, ſilk, &c. a en 
3. That many of them will not Yield. thei 
colours without much grinding, he 
ing and fermenting, or corroſion by powerlul 
menſtrua, as ted an Fs 7 woad, arnotta, N. 
4. That many of them will of themſelyes gine 
no colouring at all, as copperas or galls, or with 
much diſadvantage, un eſs the cloth or athgr 
uff to be dyrd be as it were firſt covered, or 
incruſtated with ſome other matter, thaugh co- 
worms aforchand, as madder, weld, brazil, with 
_— 
5. That ſome of them, by the help of other 
colourleſs ingredients, do ſtr 
from what they would of themſelves, as cochi- 
neal, brazil, &c. 
6. That ſome colours, a8 madder, indige and 
_— x „ by reiterated tinQures, will at laſt become 
ac 
J. That akhough green be the moll frequent 
and moſt common of natural colours, yet there 
x no ſunple ingredient now uſed alone to dye 
groen with upon any material, ſap- green being 
the neareſt, which is uſed by country people. 
g. There is no black thing in uſc — 7th} | 
black, though both the coal and. ſoot, of molt 
thimps burnt or ſcorched be of that colour, and 
the bjacker, by how much the matter before be- 
ing burnt was whiter, as in ivory - black. 
9. The tinQure of ſome dying ſtuffs will fade 
even with lying, or with the air, or wil ſlain 
with water only, but veryt much with une, vr 
| negar, &c. | ui tna ind? 
70. Some of the dying materigig e uſed to 
bind and ſtrengthen a,celour ; Toms to * 


e different colours . 
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it; dme w eV ſuſtre to the ſtuff; ſome to Gb. 
charge and take off the eolout, either in Whole 

or in part; and ſome out of fraud, to make the: 
maternal dyed, if coſtly, heavier. | 

11, That ſome dying ingredients, or droge, 
by the coarſeneſs of theit bodies, make the' 
thread of the dyed ſtuff ſeem: coarſer ; and forme, 
by ſhrinking chem, 'ſmaller's and forte, by 
ſmoothing them, finer. : 

12. Many of the fame eolours are dyed upon | 
ſeveral aufg with ſe veral materials, as red-wood | 
s uſed in cloth, not in filks ; arnotta in ie, 
not in cloth, and may be dyed at ſeveral i 

13. That feoating and waſhing of fn (e be | 
dyed, is done with ſpecial materials, as fome-' 
times with ox galls, ſometimes with fuller's- 
earth, and ſometimes ſoap ; this latter being, in 
-fome caſes, pernicious, where pot-alhes wil ſtain 
or alter the colour. 


14. Where great — of ſtuffs are to be 85 


dyed together, or where they are to be done with 
any ſpeed, and where the 
droad, thick, or otherwiſe, they ate to be differ- 
ently handled, both in reſpect to the veſſels and 

ingredients. - SY 

15. In ſome ſtuffs and colours the tirſgent li- 
quor muff be boiling, in ether caſes blood "Ws 
_ and in ſome it may be'cold; 

16, Some tingent liquors are fitted for oſe by 
long keeping, and in ſome the virtues wear away 
by the keeping. 

17. Some csloum or ftuß are belt dyed by 
reiterated: dippings in the ſame liquor, ſome by 
. longer, and: others 4 leſſer time 

ein. 


are very long, 


18, In 
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it being rather adju 


| likewiſe the ſalts are to the dying drugs Con- 
cerning the weight that colours give to filk (in 
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18. In Tome caſes, the matter of the vyſſel 
wherein the liquors are heated, and the tincture 
pre pared, muſt be regarded, as the kettles muſt 
be pewter for bow- dye. 
19. There is little reckoning made how much 
Iiquor is uſed in 3838 to the dying drugs, 

ed to the bulk of the'ſtuffs, 
as the veſſels are to their breadth; the quantity 
of dying drugs being, proportioned, both to the 
colour, higher or lower, and to the fluffs: as 


which it is moſt taken notice of, being ſold by. 


weight, and a commodity of great price), it is 


obſerved that one pound of raw -filk loſeth four 
ounces by waſhing out the gums, and the natu- 
ral ſordes. That the ſame ſcoured ſilk may be 
raiſed to above thirty ounces from the remaining 
twelve, if it be dyed black with ſome materials. 
Of a thing very uſeful in dying, eſpecially of 


black, nothing increaſes weight ſo much as galls, 


by which black filks_ are reſtored to as much 
weight as they loſt by waſhing out their gum: 
nor is it counted extraordinary that blacks ſhou'd 
gain about four or fix ounces in the dying, up- 


„ 


on each pound. . ' #4 e 6 
Next to galls, old fuſtic encreaſes the weight 
15 in 12; madder, about one ounce;;. weld, 

half an ounce. © The blue vats in deep blues of 


the 5th ſtall, give no conſiderable weight; nei- 
ther doth logwood, cochineal, nor even copper- 


as, where galls. are not: ſlippe adds much to the 


weight, and giveth a deeper black than/copperas 
elf, 


;{elf,. which is a good excuſe. for the dyets that 
ule its r 


Ca ) 

Dying of wool and woollen manu factures.] For 
black in woollen-manufaQures, it is begun with 
a ſtrong decoction of woad and indigo, that 
communicate a deep blue; aſter which the ſtuffs 
being boiled with alum and tartar, or por-aſh, 
are to be maddered with common madder, then 
dyed black with Aleppo galls, copperas, and ſu- 
mac, and- finiſhed by back boiling in "weld, 
Wools for tapeſtry are only to be woaded; and 
then put in black. Fot ſcarlet, wool and wol 
len manufaQures are dyed? with kermes and co- 
chineal, with which may alſo be uſed agaric and 
arſenic. Crimſon ſcarlet is dyed with cochineat, 
maſtic, aquafortis, ſal amme niac, ſublimate zand 
ſpirit of wine. Violet ſcarlet, purple, amaranth, 
and panſy ſcarlets, are given with woad, cochi- 
neal, indigo, braziletto, brazil and orchal. Com- 
mon reds are given with pure maddet, without 
any other ingtedient. Crimſon reds, carnations, 
flame and peach colours, are given, according 
to their ſeveral hues, wüh cochineal, maſtie, 
without madder, or the like. Crimſon red is 
prepared with Roman alum with cochineal. 
Orange aurora, brick colour, and onion peel co- 
lour, are dyed with woad and madder, mixed 
ccording to their. ſeveral ſhades. For blues, the 
dark are dyed with a ſtrong tincture of woad; 
the brighter with the ſame. liquor, as it weakens 
in work ng. Dark browns, minims, and tan 
colours, are given with woad, weaker in decoc- 
tion than for black, with alum and pat-aſhes, 
after which they are maddered. higher than 
black: ſor tan colours, a little cochineal is ad- 
ded. Pearl colours are given with galk and 
opperas ; ſome are begun with walnut tree 
roots, and finiſhes with the former; though to 


( 70 ) 
make them more uſeful, they-generally dip chem 
in a weak tincture of cochineal. | Greens are 
begun with woad, and finiſhed with weld, Pale 
yellows, lemon-colour, and ſulphur colour, are 
given with weld: alone. Olive colours of all 


degrees are firſt put in green, - and taken donn 
with ſoot, more or leſs, according to the ſhade - 


that is required, Feulemort, hair-· colour, muſe, 
and cinnamon colour, are dyed with weld and 
madder. Nacarat, or bright orange, is given 


with weld and goats hair boiled with pot-aſties. 


Dying of Silks.) This is n by boil 

them in ſoap, 0 then — . 
them in water, and ſteeping them in cold alum 
water. For crimſon, they are ſcoured a ſecond 
time before they are put into the cochineal vat. 
Red crimſon is given with pure cochineal, mai · 
tic, adding galls, turmeric, arſenic, and tartar, 
all mixed in a copper of fair water almoſt boik 
ing: with theſe the ſilk is to be boiled an hoo 
aud a half, aſter which it is allowed ts ſtand in 


the liquor till next day. Viclet crimfon is given. 


with pure cochineal, arſenie, tartar and galls; 
but the galls in leſs proportion. than in the for- 
mer: when taken out, it is waſhed and put ms 
vat of indigo. Cinnamon erimſon is begun hke 
the violet, but finiſhed: by back boiling, 


if too 
bright with copperas,: and if dark, with a dip ol 
indigo. Light blues are given in a back of in- 
digo. Sky blues are begun with orchal, and - 
niſhed with indigo. For citron colours, the filk 
is firſt alumed, then welded with indigo. Pale 
Hows, after aluming, are dyed in weld: alone · 
ale and brown aurora's, aluming, are 
ʒvelded ſtrongly, then taken down with rocou: 
and diſſolved with pot-aſhes. — 
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be gun with rocous, then alymed, and afterwards 
SET in a vat or dug of brazil. Car ar nat ion and 
roſe colours ate fuſt alumed, then dipt, in brazil. 
Cinnamon colour, after aluming is dipt in bra- 
zil, and braziletto colou is given. with 
fuſtic, or with weld brazileto, galls and copper- 
as. Black ſilks of the coarſer forty are begun by 
ſcouring them with ſoap, ,as for other colours; 
after which, they. are Wa out, wrung, and 
boiled an hour in ald, gal, where they are ſut- 
fered to ſtand a E or ta: then they are waſh» 
ed again with; fair water, Tenge, 3p put inte 
another vat of new gallsg; afterwards Te 
agam, and rung, pl 5 re m a vat * 
Fine black ſilks are only . 1-4 ance int 

the new and fine fort has only es an 
hour : then the, flks are „ wrung.ont, and 
dipped thrice in black, and ene taken 
down by back: boiling with ſoaps. . . 

The thing of Thread]. This is begun by 
ſcouring i in a lye of | aſhes > aſterwards it 
is wrung, rinſed out in river water, and wrung 
again. A bright blue is given with braziletto 
and indigo: pc, green is firſt dyed blue, then 
back- boiled with, brazileue and verditer, and 


aitly woaded. A dark green is ven hke the 
former, * darke ning more 2 


Lemon and ale yellow 4 n wen with weld mix - 
ed with. FOCOU. abella, - _ fuſtic, 
weld and rocau. 1 both bright and dark, 
with flame colour, &. ate given with brazil, 


either alone, or with a mixture of TGcou. .Vie- FH 


f 


let, dry roſe, and amaranth, are given with bra» . FAY 
45 taken down with in: eulemert and + WR 

ive- colour ate given with and cop - 
taken down with weld, 6 lad oY 


= n * 
18 * 
© 
4 1 af \ 


| „ 1 
is given with galls and copperas, taken dom 
and finiſhed with braziletto - V ‚ο l. 

A preparation for curing Ment, by bbieb a yep. 
fon bas acquired a conſiderable fortune, uni wineb 
reputation.] Take a quantity of ſnow, that as 
deen collected in the coldeſt — ſufficient to 
produce a quart of water, when melted : add 
this one ounce of Roman vitriol, and one druchm 
of camphire; «theſe are to be put int the ſnow 
water; after this is made warm over a moderat 
fire; let it ſtand till fine; and then add texto 
four ounces of ſpirit of wine in Which ond 
drachm of the golden or July butter-flies have 
been infuſed. Theſe inſe & are to be dried and 
pawdercd, before they are put into the fp = 
wine; and care muſt be taken to produce ide 
fight ſoft; as it appears that very much depends 
on them. They are to be had, in moſt places 
where flowers ahound, about Midſummer 5 and 
are then in their prime. Witte this Liquid the 
wens are to be rubbed night and morning for a 
month ſucceſhvely, and ſueceſs will attend it, 
with very little pain or trouble to the patient. 
Snow, when uſed alone, is ſaid to have many 
valuable properties; as may be ſeen at large in 
Bartholin's Treatiſe De nivis uſu medico K bas 
been obſerved, in the cure of went; Wat if the 
patient anoint the part with oil of ſweer aνν,˖s 
three ot four days before u fing the above reme- 
dy, it will greatly forward the cure: 
Tbe moſt reafonable and certain method" of eu- 
ring the Tootbl ache] Fhe togthcache is à ver) 
painful diſorder, cauſed by an impure ſerum 
which corrodes and rends the ligaments and 
nervo glandulous coats, by which the teeth are 
kepe firm in their ſockets ;- its feat may alſo be 
*Y * in 


Cc ' 1} 


in the cavity or internal parts of the teeth them. 
ſelves. The whole intention of cure, in this 
diſorder, confiſts in deriving and diverting the 
impure. ſcorbutie ſerum from the head, and then 
catrying it off by — emunQories: If the 
| patient is plethorie, of blood; phlebotomy 

in the foot will be proper; to derbe the humdurs 
from the head. Sudvrific reme dies are alſo pro- 
per, and often do geat feroicet Allem adviſes 


to rub the tooth that is painful, with the root of 


the iris _—_ moo Udon Bogus or a 

ill may be m equal quantities of camphor 
4 opium, r put nal the hollow tooth. 4 
few grains y par radife bruiſed, and then put in a 

piece of fine linen cloth, and held to the aching 
tooth, has oſten giwem telief ! in 2 few minutes 
after being put into the mouth. And: the fol- 


blowing powder is in great efteem; via. Pumice- 


ſtone, ſeuttle · fiſu- bone, of each one ounce/ tar- 
tar of vitriol, maſtic; two drachms each; 'muſk, 
one ſeruple, of of rhodium; three 5 mix 
all into a fine powder. This whitens the teeth, 
ſweetens the breath, hardens the gums, is good 
againſt the ſcurvy in them, and cures the tooth - 
ache, by rubbin 

e for the bite à mad Dog: An re- 
medy Ah the bite £4 mad do - the — be 
municated by M. Sydow. of Se 


apothecaries. Ten perſons have been perfe d ly 
cured by it, befides above an hundred — of 
cattle. It has ſucceeded with ſwine, and even 
with dogs themſelves. It may be given to any 
perſon, either green or dry, in milk, or in the 
manner of tea, twice a days" No regular doſe'i is 
cup to be Wen | 

HMrtbed 


{ihe leeth and gums therewith. 


olzefelde, near 
Soldin. It is — — well known to all 


e 
. Method of colouring Brandy,] All brandies, 

_ when firſt made, are as clear as water, and do 
grow higher coloured by long keeping 5 how: 
ever, they are artfully made of any colour ſeveral 
ways. To make a light ſtraw tcolour, uſe tur - 
metic er 2 little treacle : but the beſt way-wto 
give ii a colour. or tinQure with à little burned 
{agar made to à conſiſtenee ; or ſyrup of elde 
berries may be uſed, which gives an admirable 
calour, and may be made deeper or lightery ne- 

att , 


cording to the quantity you put in. 
. The way te malt Srali ers] Take very 
finc flour, mix it with glair of eggs, iſinglaſs, 


and a little yeaſt; mingle the materials; 
them well together, ſpread the batter, being made 
thin with gum-water, on even tin plates, and 
dry them in a ſtove ; then cut them out for uſt. 
You may make them of what colours you pleaſe, 
by tinging the paſte with brazit or vermilhon 
. The — of th 
ec . he comipo on ot: 
famous ſympathetic powder, uſed at Goſſilaer by 
the miners in all their wounds, is this. Take 
of green vitriol, eight ounces; of gum traga -. 
canth, reduced-to an impalpable powder, une 
ounce : mi theſe together, and let ᷣ ſmall quan- 
tity of the powder be ſprinklod on the wound, 
and it immediately flops bleeding. The vitnol 
is to be calcined to whiteneſs in the ſun, before 
u is mined with the gum. PP Prey: 
Y be virtues of 'a cruſt of bread, tat in's morn» 
ing faſting ; publiſhed by an eminent phyſioien.) | 
In tlie above treatiſe, (which felts for 18. 74d. 
the author only afſctts, that a great many obſte . 
nate diſorders, are cured by this fimple remedy 3 
and gives many inſtances of its great efcacy - 


. 
the following caſes, viz. king's evil, cache ties, 
ſcutvies, le proßes, rheumatic complaints, &. 
The author orders about half an ounce of hard 
cruſt, or fea biſeuit, to be eat every morning 


faſting, for five ot ſix weeksy and nothing to be 


taken aſter it in leſs than three or four hour 
| Conſtructian of 

to be done, i to cope the ſun's and mbon's 
place. for each day of: the year, or u may be 
taken frem ſomſe Ephemerigdes; and entered in 
the almanack; uecat; frid> the damin ical letter; 
and, by means thereof, diſtribute the calandar 


into weeks: then having computed the time of 


Eaſter, by it fix the other immoveable feaſts ; 
adding the immoveable ones, with the names of 
the martyrs, the riſing and ſetting of each lu- 


minary, the length of day and night, the aſpeds 


of the planets, the phaſes of the moon, and the 
ſun's entrance into the cardinal points of the ec- 
liptic ; that is, the two æquinoxes and ſolſtices. 
And theſe are the principal contents of alma- 
nacks; beſides which there are others of a poli- 


tical nature, and conſequently different in dif- 


| ferent countries, as the birth-days and coronati- 
ons of princes, tables of intereſt, &c. As to the 
antiquity of almanacks, Ducange informs us, 
that the Egyptian aſtrologers, long before the 
Arabians, uſed the term almanack, and almen- 
achica deſcriptio, for their monthly productions. 
Be that as it will, Regiomontanus is allowed to 
have been the firſt who reduced almanacks to 


their preſent form. On the whole, there appears 


to be no myſtery, or even difficulty, in alma- 
nack making, provided tables of the heavenly 
motions be not wanting. 4 

B21 | - A ne- 


a/mangoks;] The firſt thing 
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A neceſſary Pocxxr Al MANAcx, 1 ik 

the day of the month is known, 2 firſts 
m the preſent time, to tbe year "of dur Tor 

— J] Under the word years, find the year; 
above which is the dominical leiter for that year 
— Then, againſt the month, in the other ta. 
ble, * * ame letter, over which are 
the days of the month for E * that 
month. Every blank ſoak . ſne vs 7 year ſol · 
lowing to he leap year N. B. In every'leap. 
year for January and February, uſe the dener 
ap" the Gas ſpace Leer 178 un. year- 
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The CouxT G A'MESTER : or, the I 1 
Gentleman Inſrurtid ih the felitè games of MW 
"BR , QuaDRILLE and PreQUET FY 
1 i Le TN, TIE TRFP* 05 ien $ 1 * 
/ Onbra This is à eclebrated game At 17 


Cards, borrowed from the. Spaniards, and played | tl 
by two, by three, or bycfve perſons, but gene- | 

rally by three. When three play at this game, 
, ? R d | nine 


( 3T. ) 
nine cards are dealt to each party; : the whole 
ombre-pack being only forty, becauſe the tights, 
nines and tens are thrown oyt of the pack — 
There are two forts of counters for dakes, the 
greater and the leſſer; the faſſ having eme 
proportion ta the other, as a penny t& a flag: 
of the greater qounters each man ſakes one 
the game; and one of the leſſer for. paſſin 
the hand when eldeſt, and ſor every 1 ken 
in, As to the order and peer da ae 
the ace 225 
highed ben Ps dat hk fp 
the man lle, on black dp 5 the ſecps 
the haftp, pr ace of clubs, 1s atways' 55 
the next in order is the king, why 
knave, the ſeven, the fix, ths five, fur and 
three. Of the black, there Ad 45 8 


ol the red, twelve, The 750 Falls 
refl are — the ws bn and the moſt 


rand jet 
ben ye 15 an oh ner 54 Hb | 
is called punto, etherwiſe it js only cal 
The three prinęipal cards are called ma 
which have this privilege; that * are na * 
liged to attend an inferior trump it Jepds 

but, for want of a ſmall ha, the E. Mfr my 
renounce trumps, and play, any ether card's ang 
when theſe are all in the ſame hand, the others 
pay three of the greater counters: A. piece and 
with theſe- three for a foundation, he may count 
as many matadotres as he has cards in d umin- 
terrupted ſeries of trumps; for all-ywhich-/the 
others are to pay one counter a piece. He hb 


hath the firit hand is called ombre, and has his 
choice 


(3 3 
choice of on ing the' game, of naming the 
trump, taking in as many and as few 
cards as he pleaſes; and after him the fecond, 
&c. But if he does not name the trump before 
he look on the cards he has taken m, any other 
may prevent him, by naming. what trump he 
pleaſes. He that has the firſt hand, ſhould nei- 
ther take in, nor play, unleſs he has at leaſt three 
ſure tricks in his hand; for, as he wins the 
game, who wins moſt tricks, he that can win 
five of the nine, has a ſure game: which is alſo 
the caſe if he wins four, and can fo divide the 
tricks as that one perſon may win two, and the 
other three. -— | TIE 
If a perſon plays without diſcarding or chan- 
ging any cards,. this is called playing ſans pren- 
dre; and if another wins more tricks than he, 
he is ſaid to in codille. The over fights in the 
courſe of the game are called beaſts. And if 
the ombre wins all the nine tricks, it is called 
winning the vole. „ Wi a dah ahh FE. 
In ombre by five, which many, on account of 
1s not requiring ſo-olefe-an attention, prefer to 
that by three, only eight cards a piece are dealt; 
and five tricks muſt be won, otherwiſe the om- 
bre is beaſted. Here, the perſon who undertakes 
the game, after naming the trump, calls a ki 
to his aſſiſtance: upon which the perſon in whoſe 
hand the kings is, without diſcovering himſelf, 
is to affiſt him as @ partner, and to ſhare his ſate. 
if, between both, they can make five tricks, the 
ombre wins two counters, and the auxiliary king 
only one: but chen the counters, are even, they 
dwide them equally: If the ombre venture the 
game without calling in any king, this tod is 
called ſans prendre: in which caſe the other 
four 


» 


( 8 ) 


four are all againſt him, and he muſt win doe 
tricks alone, or be beaſted. The reſt. is much 


the ſame as by three. 
/ -Quadrille.},, This game is ſometimes 
called omhre by four, which chiefly differs-from 
omhre by three, in being played by four perſons, 
and having all the forty cards dealt out to each 
perſon, at ten each. 1 $2.43 £75 


* 
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The general law of this game. 1. 1 ig not 


permitted to deal the cards any otherwiſe than 
four by three, the dealer being at liberty io be- 
gin with which of thoſe numbers he pleaſes. 8. 
If he who plays either ſans prendre, or calling a 


* 
o 


king, names a trump of a different ſuit from - 


that his game is in, or names two ſeveral ſuits, 
that which he, firſt named muſt be the tromp. 


3. He who plays muſt name the trump by its 


proper name, as he likewiſe, muſt the king he 
calls. 4. He who has ſaid I paſs, muſt not be 
again admitted to play, except he plays by force, 
upon account of his having ſpadille, 53. He bo 
has aſked the queſtion, and has leave given him 
to play, is obliged to do it: but he muſt nat 
p'ay ſans, prendre except he is forced to do it. 
6. He who has four kings may call the queen 
of either of the kings. 7. Neither the king nor 

acen of the ſuit which is trumpe, muſt be called. 
8. He who has one, or ſeverat kings, map call 
any king he has in hand: in. ſuch tale, if he 
wins, he alone muſt make-fix tricks t if he wins 
it is all his own, and if he loſes he pays all by 
himſelf. g. Every one ought to play in his 
turn, hut for having done ↄthetwiſe mo one muſt 
be beaſted. 10. Ile, however, whole turn it 


is not to play, having in his hand the king the 


ombte has called, and ſhall tromp about with 
255 | either 


{ 
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= + 
eher ſpadille, manille, or baſto, or ſhall even 
play do vn the king that was called, to give no- 
tice of his being the friend, muſt not pretend to 
undertake the vole ; nay, he mult be condemn 
ed to be heated if it's 5 that hie did it with 
any fraudulent betzgu. 11. He who has drawn 
i card- from his game, and preſented t openly | 
n order to play its, 70 6bliged fo to do it,” if his 
retaining :it* may be either prejudicial” to the 

game, or give 2 int imation to the friend, eſ- 
ially if the = © is a mataddre: but he who 
plays Go prendre, or Calls his on king, is not 
ſubſect to this law. 12. None ought to book 
upon the tricks, nor to count aloud what has 
been played, except when it is his turn to plays 
but to let every one reckon for himſelf. 13 | 

who inſtead of turning up the tricks before an 
one of his wy layers, ſhall'torn up and difcover his 
game, muſt be equally beaſted with him whofe 
cards he had ſo ered, the one paying one 
half and the other thelike. 14. He whorenouners 
muft be beaſted as many times as he has ſo'done > 
hut if the cards are miked he is to pay but one 
beaſt. 15. If the renounce prejudicesthe game 
ind the deal is not played out, every one may 
take up his cards, beginning at the trick where 
the renounce ''was mos and lay ver an | 
again. 16. He who ſhews Ne ev 
muſt be beaſted, except he Pla 22 TY non 
17. None of the three-matad6 12 comi- 
wanded down. by an inferior Sur "8. If he 
who plays ſans prendre with tliè matadores in his 
hand, demands only dne of them, he mult re- 
ezive only that he mentioned. 19. He who in- 
lead of fans andre ſhall demand matadores, 
dot having them: or he who ſhall demand ſanz 
= prendre 


e BI KAR” 


prendre._ inſtead of Le cannot 
players to pay Muay. * 6 205 15 Aly I Nr 
Mat 8 Are onl in 0 
hands of the 4 4 1 or of (ek king fy Aly, whe 
ther all in one hand or ſeparately yin hu 1 
He who, undertakes the vole ang does 


it, muſt. pay as much he Pars 7 
had he won it. 22. He who plays: hang _ 
make three tricks, o lego be 4 Se 
bay alleh 1. 15 or : ang if. J 
tricks at all, n ad 
{aries the vole, 25 1 5 to his fiend. 
Of, Picquet,) This R 2 Celebrated gam it 
cards, played between two perſons, with anly 
thirty-two, cards: all the 25 threes, enn, 
1 and ſixes bring ſet aſide, , 

n playing at hs game twelve cards are deal 
to each, and the rc{ laid on the table: when, 
| if one of the gameſters fnd he has ngt a court 

card in his hand, Ps is to declate that he B25 
carte blanche, and tell how many cards he will 
lay opt, and de ſire the other 10 diſcard; imat he 
may ſhe w his game, and fatisf 505 his antaggniſt, 
that the carte blanche is real; for which he reck- 
ons ten. And here the eldeſt hand may tate in 
three, four, or five, diſcarding as many, of bis 
dun for th mw alter which the other, may tale 
all the, inder if he pleaſes. After diſcard- 

108, dh f delt ſt hand examines what ſuit, he ha; 
moſt cards of: and reckoving how many points 
he has in that ait, if, the other has, not, ſp many 
in that, or any other ſuit, he reckons. one, tor 
ere ten. in that ſuit, and he ho thus peeps 
moſt is thus ſaid to win the peint. It f do be 
obſerved, 11 in thus ae . cards, ener 
ound bee or the-numbe I it bears; * AP 


6 

ten: only all court ecards go for ten, and the ace 
for eleven, and the uſual, game is dne hundred 
vp. The point being over, cach,examines what 
kquetices he has of the 'ſame ſuit, viz. how 
many tierces or ſequences of three cards: quarts - 
or ſequences of ſour cards: quintes, or ſequences 
of five cards, &c. he has. Theſe ſeveral ſe- 
quences are diſtingulſhed in dignity by the cards 
they begin from: thus, ace, king, and queen, 
are ftiled tierce major; king, queen, and knave, 
tierce to a king: knave, ten, and nine, tierce 
to a knave : and the beſttierce, quarte, or quin- 


— — * 


— 1 1 


t i: prevails, fo as to make all the others in that 
| hand good, and to deſtroy all thoſe in the other 
» hand. In like manner a quarte in one hand ſets 
k aſide a tierce in the other. WORST At 
The ſequehces over, they proceed to examine 
p liow many aces, kings, queens, knayes and tens 
each holds; reckoning for every three of apy 
1 ſort, three 3 but here too, as in ſequences, he 
g that with the ſame number of threes or fours, 
a, has one that is higher than any the other has, 
K. makes his own good, and ſets aſide all his ad- 
1 rerſary's: but four of any ſort, which is called a 
wy quatorze, becauſe fourteen are reckoned for it, 
ke aways ſet aſide three. I | 
4 The game in hand being thus reckoned, the 


r(deſt proceeds to play, reckoning only for every 
ard he plays above nint, while the other fol- 
lors him in the ſuit : but unleſs a card be won 
y one above nine, except it be the laſt trick, 
nothing is reckoned for it. The cards being 
payed out, he that has möſt tficks reckons ten 
lor yioning the cards: but they have tricks 
like, neither reckons any tiffag. it one of them 
Was all the tricks, inſtead of tes, which is his 
H 3 4 right 


22 * 


N CE 
right for winning the cards, he reckons forts 
— this is called. x 1% IRITEN forty, 

The deal being finiſhed, each perſon ſets up 
his game: they then proceed to deal again as 
before, cutting afreſh each time for the Feat «if 
both parties are within a few points of being 
the carte blanche js the firſt that reckons, then 
the point, then the ſequences, then the quatorzes, 
then the tierces, and then the tenth cards. He 
then reckons thirty in hand by carte blanche, 
points, quintes, &c. without playing, before the 
other has reckoned any thing, reckons ninety 
for them, and this is called a repike; and if he 
reckons above thirty, he reckons ſo many above 
ninety. If he can make up thirty, part in hand, 
and part in play, before the other has told any 
thing, he reckons for them ſixty; and this s 
calle Ae, whence the name of the game. 
M. de Moivre, in his doctrine of chances, has 
reſolved, among others, the following problems: 
1. To find, at picquet, the probabilicy which 
the dealer has for taking one ace or more in 
three cards, he having none in his hands. He 
- concludes, from his computation, that it is 29to 
28 that the dealer takes one ace or more. 2, To 
find, at picquet; the probability which the eldeſt 
has of taking an ace or more in five catds, he 
having no ace in his hands, Anſwer; ar 


91, or 5 to 2, nearly. 3. To find, at picyuet, 
the probability which the eldeſt has of taking 
both an ace and a king in five cards, he havin 
none in his hand; Anſwer ;' the odds agal 
the eldeſt hand taking an ace and a king ate 
331 to 315, or 21 to 20 nearly. 4. To find, at 
icquet, the probability of having twelve car 
ea t to, without king, queen, ot Knaye po 


* 
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e 1 
cafe is commonly called carte blanches. An- 


ſwer; the odds againſt chartes blanches are 323 


to. 578956, or 1791 to 1 nearly. 5. To find 
how many different ſets eſſentially different from 
one another, one may have at picquet before 
taken in. Anſwer; 28,967,278. This num- 
der falls ſhort of the ſum of all the diſtin@ com- 
binations, whereby twelve cards may be taken 
out of 32, this number being 225, 9a, 840; but 
it ought to be conſidered, that in that number 
ſeveral ſets of the ſame import, but differing in 
ſuit, might be taken, which would not introduce 
an eſſential difference among the ſets. 
Qf Vbiſt.] This is a well knoun game at 
cards ; ſo called from the filence obſerved. du- 
ring the play, which is like that of Honours and 


Ruff. However, as there are many ways of 
cheating at this game, we ſhall mention a few, 
to put the un wary upon their guard. Some by 


wnking, ſhutting their eyes, placing their fin- 
gers, or other ſigns, ſind — 7 to let hy part · 
ners know what honours they have got: others 
bare a way of cutting honours either to their 
partners or themſelves ; and the dealer is often 
crafty enough to conceal ſome hanours for him- 
ſelf: but the beſt way of rooking, is by means 
of breef cards :, ſot if the honours are ſomewhat 
broader than the reſt, your adverſary muſt al- 
my cut you an honour.. , e 

V Honours and Ruff.) At this game all the 
duces are kept in the pack, by which means, as 
four play (two being of a fide) twelve are gealt 
teach perſon, an 
ſock, whereof the u 


ppermoſt is turned up for 
rump ; he that hath the ace of that ſuit, ruffs 3 
that is, he takes in thoſe four cards, and lays 

| D'$: - + out 


there remain four for the 


( $6 ) 


out four others in their place. The honours are 
the ace, king, queen, and knave; and he that 
hath three of theſe honours in his own hand, 
his partner not having the fourth, ſets eight 
by cards, that is, two tricks ; if he bath oh four, 
then ſixteen or four trieks; and here odferye, 
that it is all one, if. the two partners make three 
or four honours between them, a» if one hag 
them. If the honours are equally djyided amon 
7 on br n they then fay, Hgneurs are K ff 
either Hle are at eight groats, any of the pan: 
ners has the benefit of calling, cax,yay f* provi- 
ded-he has rwo honours in his hand ; and. if his 
partner anſwers ane, the game is ug, which is 
nine in all; if he has more than two, be fhews 
them dire qty, which anfwers the fame pyrpoſe: 
However, if a trick be played betore apy the 
gameſters call, they loſe the benefit of ray yoy, 
for that deal. Fn to the TO een IN 
act is the higheſt, then the king, queen, ' 
ten, nine, E: in order: OE Tak trump 
will win the higbeft card of any other og Tay 
our cards. fuitable to thoſe in your partne! 
1204. and have a ſpecial eye to what cards ate 
played out; by which, means yon will” kyon 
what to play, if you lead, or trump fegurely and 
* e Afb Take * Aue 
male artifcial f b. crumbs qt in 
det cheaten b. d, Klee 2 e 
of the oven, being very hot, and as much a5 you 
pleaſe; put it — dolt heag ef ptaſs (without 
af other moiſture than what is in ide Dread ite 
h wbich preſently ſeal pp-hermetically. Then 
ſet, it in, digeſtion in a temperate balpeo,, ths 
ſpace of two mguths, and it will be tupnednto 
idee eſt; Thig being rs to. 
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f gion b. the rules of aft, eaſt; 
pe dow 874 a noùriſher ad Wat 155 4 


i and what an excellent midicine de . 


of it. 

1. able oh nel Ae Tate 
wine veſſel well Hoopetl with echt dobyis a 
one end open, ta which * eloſe cover. et be 
fited to take on 4 nd pleafute, ſet”) it in a 
vam plates fill 5p 4285 7 4 RG ow 
gillor of which? at ty Niataga 
— firſt bruiſed Mc 1 0 35 to 8817 

vert y gallons of wat *. od tandfal of c 

ds cover the ve jerks, k*&p it warm 
with cloths: let it. * Löhr of iv days: ts 
wot”: then fee if the raifinb be nen up, and 
beat them down, and cover it 14 4 clots. 
hain ther don pry end day for 


three or fobr in, wie itn 
Tet fa F raffes like 


ches above: the bots | 
vine; if not, let it While 1 after 
whieh' dta w it off into oo er wine velel "and 


to ver) rity. galant put à pin of quart of 
— bel ſpirit of — 100 ould have it in 
by rio ms 1 eps 1 50 aft or bet- 


2 Alicam Sa "Ter it faßt 
TN 5 pe PT ald ft to 
* GARY ap 711 ur d 
0 4 | 
Ballons? e i #2, 8 OY a 
raffinis' Gi Fo Gght 


them ſtand all i a F wa — b 905 5 
er on eech Tbeh preſ 


- them 
3 t fey 80 N 1 1 72 ; 


n}” to mich s a Ahr: 
pf Black a5 ict pit: juice 2 dad date 
der ell Hager _ | 


tas a 


ES A. 
bread ſpread thick with ſtrong muſtard, the md. 
tard fide being downwards, * he ſo let u work by 


the fire three of f days; after which tun 
up, let it ſtand a __ and botile it up, ſo 


it become a very briſk and pleaſant drink, and 
far better and wholeſomer, than our town 


claret. 

To make an er lifcial 3 4. 225 right 

gallons of ſpring water; Englih hove 

Ions; make them boil over a nate top lan 
hour: take it off, and when it i is cold, pF mh 

2 runket, hanging in, the ve ſſel a bag of 5 


and ſet it in the cellar for half a ae 
of which you may drink it. 


phy NY 
Do make raſbcrry wine. Take Cas 
lon: raſberries two gal I mix 'A d gc 
twenty-four bours : ſtrain, 7 em. * 4 and add 
raiſins of the Tun, Pg tee „ 
again four or fue days, Yamgetimes 
Ne then EPA | e an 
pp into bottles, heli put into a cold 
| 5 e enough, N 1 BARN ph 
ugar. \ Jak 

ths way 10 40 the, 47 

raſberries, bottle it up cloſe, 2405 bY in ” 


lar, and it will become EY and 
year long, and be very re 12 . 
of this put into a pint of , w Hy INES Aith 
ſugar, will give it a f al taſte Sa v9 
fi three esst ot the ſyrup of, MR. Pros 
the 


3 bf: I 
2 pint: mix and 15 Tr er for 


i TA that it may, be, an 
ag two quarts, 
quarter of an hour in n ſepa 8 
Vatei from the oil 775 a ſeparating. vprr's 
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( 89 ) 
this ſour or five times, or more as you ſee occa- 
fon, till the oil becomes very pure; and the laſt 
time waſh it with roſe-water, then hang i in the 
midſt of the oil a coarſe bag full of bruiſed nut- 


 megs, cloves, and cinnamon, ſo will you give it 
an excellent taſte, _ 


©, purify butter, and make it of a moſt foot 
Melt butter with a flow fire in a well 
of — earthen veſſel, which put to fair waters 
working them well together, and when it is cold 
take away the curds and the whey at the bottom. 
Do it again the ſecond time, and if you pleaſe, 
the third time in roſe - water, always working 
them very well together. The butter thus cla- 
nfied will be as ſweet in taſte, as as the marrow of 
any beaſt, and keep. à long time, by reaſon of 
the great impurity which is removed by is 
2 the drofs whe near à quarter o 
whole. 

To make ages parſley „ or 2 ls 
When the butter is newly de, and w 
wrought from its water, mi N25 wheyiſh paſts 
mix therewith a. little oil of fage or parſley, ſo 
much till the butter is ſtrong enongh in taſte to 
your liking, and then temper them well toge- 
ther; this will excuſe you from eating the plants 
there with; and if you do this with the aforeſaid - 
elarified butter, it wil be far better, and a moſt 
admirable . | 

To purify a ud refine figer] 1 a firong lixi- 
rum of calx vive diflolye as much coarſe ſugar 
5 it will bear, adding to every quart of liquor, 
wo whites, of eggs, beaten into glair, ſtir them 
vell together, and make them be il 4 little, taking 
of the ſcum, as long Nai ariſe ; then 
Ni all through a et Tk n cloth * — 


(8). 
boil the * uor again fo long. till being dropt up- 
on, a cold plate, bein Pg cold it is as ha #3 alt; 
this d Ones, put it out inlo o pats % mould for ts 


p a, hole m the n r. 
e e lang | be ſt nnd jr Fa 
afterwards being opened, th | 


vill drgp fort Zuber: cover m. of 
dre age lg that ley yh 4 


by reaſon. of the, ing, os hill, them 
be thats till the | 


ith, 
. wil Gn * a by take it out, 21 


1 and ry, | * it vp in papers. 

& make. ve etable e graw ble gleriges ban. 

24 Ef ue 
firſt mciples, and ,th hen, Jon, by | 
ain, , beipg vel par ed put the lame T0, 
Oe h, and you Tall ave it prodage : A ve, 
far more glorious. than any © of its 5 4 
a make a plant grow in two Ra 771 
Takgs, aſhes of moſs ns {ur 

r mints 6 (being re. 

raed). then dr them a_litfle, 


them a before; 1 ane four, ox Drs met, put. 
this Pure? Vegy e Af 'moilt, 
into An, £: IS 0 0 0 Fee eds 24.8, R. 


Patt IA — 


ſooner than 8 ſeec 
with the gf nce of a 1 ir 
(ſome ay the Foe of the ſame plant 


cially the ſpirit will do, inſtead. of; the eee 
_ ey. begin to ſprovt fogk 3 which.then put, 
> th % $a 15 with 0] * upW 


Ie Ae 


ay 445  benif© bie: 9 
271 put all inte pw but. a 
12 0 ons, 11s dee erde ob :three parts 

ay be e mpe¶ r covendit exteeding): eloſcy and: 
5 it . in a moderate heat for: 
and mal be:tyracd into 4 watet.. | 

o make the lively form and idearofi any plant: 
appear in glaſs;]. Tale the. former: water, of 
regriabley diſtil it in a good glaſi in/aſhes, and 
there will come forth awater and oilʒ audi in the 
babe ah the veſſel af volatiſr Halt} the ob! 
1 keep. by, uſelfꝰ v the! watty - 

che vg 5 ſak, and purify it by filtering 

an 4 coagulating-; This puriſiedi ſalt imbibe wii 
the laid Tiere it will-imabihe no more ; digeſt 
them: well = <5 tor 2 wr a her 
1 1 70 3: 10; w hos a mãiſt ſubule 
Fo nce, wh Ted over yn gentle heat, or : 
Wa © og w ich. means it 

be made. <2 you vie fair Tub —4 
(ich is like ae aſlies ot ſalt) 
rom the; bottom of — 
= idea, of the) v « vegetatirig; and 

ng, by little; and; lle, and putting on (ally! 
he form of ſtalka, leaves; and flowers, 1 
parſe, ang, natural viiſe, that one would belie ve 
the ſame to to, bo reals hon as in —— 
7 dec acifing; with the ſpiritual _ 


the plant z. this Were er with its 

earth, would take to itſelf a. 3 FT 

Nom ax ee as. the veilct-or glaſs e ene 
bam the fire, thig idea r — 


5, becgching, a cha and canfaſed 
ſumidg to its feckment, from whence 1 yi ſe. 
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( 92 ) 5 
Hnatber way to make'the elence ef A 
Put the herbs 2 je nb eos 2 5 tins 
rectiſied ſpirit: of wine : extract 
and deep tinctie, upds which pdt Mon 
ſalt, and digeſt in Baines; till ons > Dope 
which ſeparate: Or elſe dia w eff the der 
wine in ineo, and the oil or *eflerice 
main at bottom: but detbre the pig o * 
abſtracted; the oil 6r eſſence is blodd! Ir its 
true quinteſſente. ay 
. Hnatber-wayt9 malte the . 
guinteſſence.] “ Make the water, 95 d wald 
_ ſalt, as before is tavght'; and from the Feeds tk." 
takt the fixed falt, which purify _ * 
art; which ſalt re ſolve in a cellar üpo 
ſtone to an oil, [which is what 2 
quium, filter ĩt and evaporate, till en 
As ſnow, with theſe ſalts imbibe a8 mu 70 the 
oil as you can make it receive; e dige 
the oil will not ſeparate from the! alt}! 2 
come a fixed powder, melting with an taſy bet. 
Te male the form aprt tree appeaP in 2 
Pbonia.] Diſtil turpentine in a retort gradatiih® 
when 
reaſonable heat, that what 4 
maining may be evaporated, come d 
Tale iv: thes off from the fire, and hold 
hand go the bottom of the retort; and the . 
which is dried, (ealled alſo ary ng 
a) will crack aſunder in ſeverat p 
and thoſe cracks, or chap you ſhall'fe * 
perſeſt figure of Alen which Wee e 


is diftilled off, kee en . e in a 


A eee 5 
Pi art Horn ow ih 
Take hartſhorn broken — 7 — 5 


| ITY 


bet into eu retott to ge 


i 
4: "4 A . 
4 ad * 


(: 936 ) 
ſhall fee the, glaſgto. r full of horm; 
which will continue thee ſo wogrotiihthe pw. 
tile ſalt he . bai iy elbe 10 7 

Hrs "xcrllent, ivyenCic'(' mghe polen fire}. 
Take of; ;the; beſt. Ne v. paſtle toals three: pants” 
beaten, mal ; loam. one pan, mix them wellto-. 
gether into a maſs. with water, dt which make 
balls; and dry them very well. This ſue s du- 
rable ſweet, + and. not effenfive, by-reaſon of: the 
ſmoak or e F as other real res fte, but, 
burns as well in a chamher as charcoal itſelf. 

And this fire may ſerye ſoꝶ ſuch diſhillations as 
require. a ſtrong: and laſtingjheaty 5 _— for or- 
dinary occ3 ons. 4 to 1 „t: Vi. 

To nale a. durable and 10 1. Tale 
unſlacked ſime „bay ſah oil oliver, each a hke 
ur 2 b 125 them well ee diſtil in 
an gohobate the oil n phDονα the quantity. . 
of freſh lime and ſalt; this do 8 5 5 
The oil b pai ene mill be clear, and\impreg- 


nated wh, alt was yolatile in the lime and 
ſalt, - if n times giſtilled, it wilt be 
28 pure, odo be ferent ſubtle, as many diſtilled 
oils of vege ow 4. This oil whilſt a diſtilling, 


has a moſt fragrant, Imell, and of a moſt Yurable 
quality, which, durability comes from the ſaline. 
impregnatiqn ; .befides, — it i * 
any inveterate ache orꝗ pain; in the 
other [t9.:. IL A 
burn fix or ſeven. times ag long, as that which is- 
made with other, oil ; alſo+ it burns very ſweet. 
6. Lou ought to be very cautious in making of 
It, or elſe your glaſſes will quickly break. 5. You 
muſt take ve 
uſe, and all 
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lamp made wih chis oil, will J 
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b rand ian” V l he 
wiel your! tallow 5 
make your candles of caſtiſed chf 


ag theſd with the © 10 fr | 
Now ſit aas the #ak inthe ſimꝭ · ani * 

ſerves the taſſo ] Komme during Ou 

 otherwifÞOit Wound. S 

o mat brill, bur Pen 1 

fewery on pape in a moritn?, toft PHP Ph bot 
Yoo muft have h fong?pife made df 
badcoipipe vl 6 1 
wall nut; vhret or four Mehes fbi he! 

im ase mußt pus dite RYREH, Lou, 
have the oil of; ſet it on fire wirs cor oy 
coal then put one end of the pf to A Falch 


eiten blow ab the & 10 
the ſmoakieome intꝭ tfe witch, 550 


ſ vim upon itf LEE OY 1 
Ns = 


fuanel⸗⸗ 

eee vg eas 
oib of urpontine and othe c 
thereof / in har ure yrs —— 
geſt them; and you-ſhi} kave tfpRN 


—— it war before e 19 5 
fiery and ſubtif nature: pilſs' ma . wa, 
more excellent for open | of the” 
breatl;” lubge; kidnie Rs e 


that amine omar run? er 


To ve = 
ny Write whit EE 


this ſtrongoſt ſpirit of Vvinsgat, 2570 

ting it lie two dr three das; ha nd he. 
every placoabbut-the — or w 2 a 1 
conſumed away; but the 5 7585 
or greaſe was not at all touched. 


% 


tified fpicit, e 
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Te nale a þ which being eld lo be 
Bad! 1. Fi 
pur it into. a .firong —. 5 ever. it. all over, 
with 2. pauder made ol. ca x vie and. co | 
nia, of each. a like quantity put. alſa.ſome. 
this powder. under it: when: dhe; crucible, is full, 
cover it, and lute the gloſures wiph-pottergeanh,,, 
it into a furnace, auchthete let 4 bail; after. 
take it out, and, pyh Af iter. intg another c-. 
cible,. and ſet, it 1n;a.funmace alſo, this do, till. it. 
becomes 2, very white, and dry, calx... 2. Taks. 
of.thiz.calx one.parts ſal nittei well-puritied four . 
patts and as much; camphite. ſulphur ire, oil 
of turpentine... and. tartar,; grind, what. is .tq; be: 
ground to, 2 .ſubtil, powders and.,pppall .intg,:a 


glaſs, veſſel, with. as ä of.: 


wine, as will cover them, two. inches, overs 3. 
Sp, the voſſel cloſe. up, ie ver beter 
thrae.manthg, ſo will all. N hg 
uniform paſte : evaporate ee 
an „ yery..drg. 
WAINN age out, pan V 
4, If you take a little.of po od Ba 2277 
way ox. pour ſom n it. will 10 | 
ve preſently, ſo that: u maydight a. or 
any ſuch. thing. by -- -. 

To,make1@.raomeJeea ta te on fires], 2 2 
ns exapgratg. this in-. 8 — 

Fe: 

uber a in an felt mers, 
i —_ why Be ung Will be, amar. 
d.; for the. per il Femgo Lf Ps . 


3 very a pe nel cops mien he 


done in a.cloſe.c 
nx plac f 


1. 


* * 
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' To make the four elements appear in 4 255 
Take jet in ſine powder an ounce and half: ole- 
um tartari per deſiquĩum (made without addition 
of any water) two ounces, coloured with a light 
green with verdigriſe: add thereto ſpirit of wine 
tinged with alight blue with indigo, twobunces: 
ol the beſt rectiſied ſpirit of turpentine, tinged of 
a light red with madder, two ounces: mix all 
theſe in a glaſs, and ſhake them together, and 
you ſhall ſce the heavy black jet fall to the bot- 
tom, and repreſent the earth: next the oil of 
tartar made green falls, repreſenting the water: 
upon that ſwims the blue ſpirit of wine, repre- 
fenting the air or ſky ; and uppermoſt of aff wit 
ſwim the ſubril-req oil of turpentine," repreſent- 
ing the element of fire. It is ſtrange to fee how . 
after ſhaking all theſe together, they will be dif- 
tinaly feparated one from another. If it be well 
done, (as it is caſy to do it) it is an admirable 
.and'glorious fight. TING - 
© To repreſent the whole world in a glaſs.) Take 
the fineſt fal · nitre, what you pleaſe ; tin, half fo 
much; mix them well togetiter, and calcine 
them hermetically : then put them into aretort, 
to which adjoin a glaſs receiver, with. leaves of 
gold put into the bottom thereof; lute them welt 
together; put fire to the retort, until vapours 
arife that will cleave to the gold: augment the 
fire till no more fumes afcend ; then take av 
the receiver; cloſe it hermetically, and make 2 
lamp fire under it; and you will ſee repreſented 
in it, the ſun, moon, ſtars, ' fountains, trees, 
herbs, plants, flowers, fruits, and indeed, even 
all things, after a very wonderful manner. 
To make regulus of antimony, for antimenial 
cupe.] Take antimony in powder, nitre, of each 
a pound 
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a pound; erude tartar in fine powder; two 
pounds. mix, put them intq a crucible, cover 
the cruciblez-ang melt ſo will the-regulus fall to 
the bottom, which pour into a braſs mortar 


ſmearedſ with oil, Or thus: Take antimony 


ge ted, two pounds gcrude tartar in powder, 
r pounds q malt. as be fotr. This re gulus you 


may caſt into cups, pictures, medals, or hat fi- 
gutes you: pleaſes the ſe inſuſed into t wo or three 


ounces of wine in an earthen gland veſſel, or in 


glaſs, in a gentle. beat: al, nights; gives you a 


quoc int he mgrning which will yonſits daſe 


from two graehms, to two; ounces / and à half; 
you may ſwetten iti you) pleaſe with a little 
white ſugar: Theſe cups or. pictures will laſt for 
eyetꝭ and be as EfeQual after a thouſand times 
T 
Je cleanſer: get; and fin. c* an 
thing be uſed to pa int. amn the] in brauti- 
ful, it muſt he: mad vet dean thus ſirſt waſti 
with warm water and (wett ſcentod waſh- Halls 
l then rub the face! with a cloth, anti 
naſh well with water in Which -wheat-bran. is 
boiletl ; ſo is he kin prepared —Qrthus, take 
ſublimare one: c, glait of ſin egg, boil. thenr 
in a glaſs veſſębadill bey grom thick, ther pre ſa 
out the water, with which! waſh: the Kin 
Do mate a td fucu: or point] Tale talk 


and pqyder it, by beating ol it in & hot mtr, 


lo the pawder of talk ada diſtilled vinegar, boil 
it at a gentle fire in a wide glaſs, let the ö 
that ſwims at top, be taken off with à ſpoon; 
then e vapotate the vinegar, and mix tbe re- 
maming cream with flegm of common ſalt, or 
a little pomatum, with which waſh or anoint the 
tice, and it will beautify it much. 2 2 . 
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' Another, ' veryiexcellont\] Tale rudern ig 
und one ounoe, oil eartiph inEFWooiieey; 
digbit till the oilis white 3) ie is A noble wan tht - 
C i og nt by? t od: 21 
 Tomake be aforoſurd 2 of — = "ou 
camphite four ounces; bele twelve wo? 
dry them. Arps, 
diſt them in ſand in glaſs bm A0 
ceiverthar/hath-diffiliee fu watt ct it 
there. vil / come forth a Weite mHaltch} Wien 
moss irthe alvinbick , and fa lh inte 0 
thein a clearer! met and at atavigtt u 


re ctified 


weh * of wine) mi! y wen 


gold: Sara ieee 

eee adele, — an 
pearl in diſtilled vin pree l * 
ſulphor pet cam a 


_ 1 3 on 
—— rial OY — 2 | 
To make thochen uu! ee. 
Fake Venetian talky:cleave: —— 
i "4 mom wh it's a hetſdldungf 
fort a WR dit mkxar, o i 
Spaniſſ wine adding 9 — — 
— rms till rhe'y 


# large teteiver wich a naktch fret Fe chere 
comes forth the vinegar; /then's whitelofPgtich 
ſeparate: Aſter you haveecldmiſce i len 
firſt wath withthe: Econ © after aao ite 
oily if the face be fiiſt wellyiaſhed from ul vm. 
parity, this one anoiritl mæy hof 
without f Inis coded 48: rige pte. 
$f 4 
w-4; bad * 


* 
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An excellent fucus, made of. bu{ls ** Take 
bulls galls dried. in the ſun, whole tincture ex- 
tract with ſpitit of wine, with, which beſmear 
the face, being, cleanſed, leaving it on · for three 
or four days, without going abroad, ot 
the kin to the ait: at the end of the time clean 
the face: ſo almaſt to a miracle, the ſuin of the 
face and neck. is rendered. maſt gemefuliy white, 
ſoft, delicate and amiable. hh is Calpe 


fucys, which ſeveral. w pled. 

To make 4 — hr pe An a Mein ade“ 
coction of. ted ſanders in double diſtilled vinegam 
adding a little alum, with a few, grains of mulls 

ambergriſq, or of, ſame... ſweet . {aicess. and you 
will have a perfect ted for the faces; - 

Another very,gxcellat.], Take juice! ef dove 
gilly, flowers, Wüh whichniz, 2 littia / juice of le 
mens; en paint your. te 2 you 2 
bays a pleaſing fed colous,, 

To do the ſame another way. 1 Make 
inſuſion of, claye; another ey] - Mnkaplteag of 
vine, a dding a fer drap · ot oiſiof nuriol, ar. in- 
ſtead. thereot᷑. a liule alum; and bo juies af: cis · 
ron; ot lemon 19, ſhalk ynu have an .excoliend 
colqur to beautify, the asi. 

A. fucug. or puint not,-eqly:: — 
Tabe ſeeds of cardamom ar grains of paracdhſe 
2 clays, and xaſpings otobtaail, whichi in- 

fuſe in re iſie d. ſpirit) of Nine ſos tea daꝝs : aver 
Ry beat ; then. ſeparate the.ſpirit + d his is ſo 


14 a fucys that it aaa y.decgivejany many; for 
clear: water gi 5 Leb red und love. 
ns which, wall 


FU: — ES crab, Taktof 
which remains in. the exuemities of the 
great, can df. river crabs · (being boiled a ſuffi» 


cient 
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cient quantity, which dry gently, and' there 
tract yen tincture with 1 78 ſpirit of * 
evaporate part of the menſtruum, till the tine 
ture have a good thickneſs'or body; with which 
(the ſkin being cleanſed) 'anoint the cheeks firſt, 
applying over it ſome other albifying cofmerik 
Spam wool,  wherewith ears 1 pa at their 
face: red.) Boil ſhearings of ſcarlet in water of 
quick: lime half an hour, of which take two 
pounds, to which put brazil two ounces (raſped) 
roch alum, verdigriſe, of each one ounce, gum- 
arahic two drachms, boil. all for half an hour, 
_—_ keep for uſe. - © 2 
To do the ſame anot ber ME Take tan of 4 
wine one pound, cochineal half an ounce, raſp- 3 
ed brazil one ounce, gum ammoniae” three 
drachms, mix and digeſt tiltthe gum is difſblyed, - 
then boil it gently, and ſtrain it-for uſe in * | 
which you may put old linen ag, of Span 
wool at pleaſure. l 
1. cis eoſmetich or liquor 0 tall J LY 
poanier: of talk (made by rubbing it with pumice 
ſtones z or beating it in a very hot mortar ; of 
filing it with a-goldſmith's imoothing file) eight | | 
ounces, ſalis tartari fixteen ountes, Sede it 12 
hours in a wind furnace, and ſet it in a cellar, 
ſeparating that which melts,” from that "which 
doth not: then calcine” this dry calx added to 
four times its weight of ſfaknitre, with a ſtrong 
fire, ſo the talk will be melted into a clear white 
maſs; which being ſet in a eellar will turn to a 
elammy liquor. This wonderfully whitens and 
beautifies the ſkin, and takes E ſpols 
freckles from the face: hut you "moſt not leave 
the liquor long on, but waſh t'off with decoft- 
on Wot wheat brad; that it corrode not the Rin. 7; 
0 
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FJ make the ſhin ſaſt and ſmoth. ] The face 
being very clean, as before directed, waſh it ve - 
ry well with a lixivium of ſalt of tartar, and af 
ter that anoint it with pomatum; or which is 
beuer, oil of ſweet almonds, doing this every 
night going to det. 


* 4 60 1 4 by ” * 
> _— 
K 


A water to cleanſe the. fare from ſeurf and 
norpbe id.] Take diſtilled rain water fix' ounces, 
juice of lemons twelve ounces, mix them, and 
waſh with it morning and evening, anointing; 
after it at night going to bed with the oil or po- 
matum 'aforeſaid. tee. 
An unguent which brings the ſkin te an exqui-, 
fe beauty. Take of pomatum one ounce, ſalt 
of tartar one drachm, muſkł twenty grains, mix 
them well, and (the face or Kin being very 
clean) anoint morning and evening. $22 5 rio re 
A wonderful coſmetick of. great wilue.] Take 
white tartar twenty ounces, talk, ſalt, of each 
ten ounces, caleine them in a , patter's furnace 
very well; then grinding the matter upon a 
marble, put it into Hippocrates his ſleevo, and, 
ſet it in a cellar or other moiſt place for twenty 
or thirty days, and there will drop from it a pre · 
cious oil; which being tubbed upon the ſkin. 
ſoftly with a linen cloth (the ſkin being duly 
cleanſed firſt) takes away all kind of Bots, and 
makes the ſkin ſoft and deli cage. 
A cheap, yet excellent coſmetich:] ] Take alum 
in fine powder, and ſhake it with whites of new - 
laid eggs, being a little heated, till ſuch time as 
they grow thick to an ointment, with which 
anoint the face morning and evening three or 
four days; and it will take away ſpots and 
wrinkles, and make the ſkin grow clear and wk 
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An excellent merenrial to ct gr vu 0 

moſt deformities of the — Take mercury} 2 

rißed from all blaekeneſs Half a pound, mefthry 
ſublimate in powder as much, mix tem in 4 
None or marble mortar ; put them inte an alem- 
bick of a ſtrait orifice, put on' diſffied"vite 

till all be covered three or four fin ts, Teuing 
it ſtand four days, daily ſtirrrag the ſame at cer. 
tain-times, then it extradts a whitiſh powder; 
the whitiſh vinegar by 3 by arate, fe 
je ting it, and put'on-other* : khe 
at bottom keep ſo for ſome days: "hich e 
you muff ſo often reiterate, tiſl du have Ahun- 
dance of that white powder, w ry, ant keep 
for uſe: anoint with it, by mixing with it 4 Tit- 
the diſtilled rain water, and it wilt take away all 
blemiſhes of the ſkin, as alſd tetters. Uſe K got 
too ofien, and bewate you touch neither eyes 
nor teeth with it. 

- Another of great eflimation.} Take mercury 
ſublimate, deeberdin ſaturni, of each two 
drachms, ' roſe water, jnice of Temons, of each 
two ounces, mix them like to an ointment, with 
which anvint gently at night, and the next 
morning with the pomatum aforefaid. 

To male a kind / lac virginis, an excellint 
coſmetick.} Take diſtilled ram water a quatt, 
faccharum ſaturnt eryſta!lized one ounce, tix 
them, andthen waſh with the water, being ſet⸗ 
tied: che fine white powder at bottom, is a 0 an 
excellent ſuecus or paint, which may be {ard up⸗ 
on the ſkin if very clean: nate, ſyme uſe vine- 

ar inſtead of rain water. | 

' To make olenm tartari per deliguium.] Take 
ſalt of tartar; hieh put into — with a cornet 


in a moiſt cellar, and the oil will diſtil therefrom 
in 
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in drops: with this oily may mix à little fair 


water, and waſh your fact at night going 10 
bed; and the next morning, he. face heing very 
clean, you may va ſh irh the aforeſaid lan vir- 
ginis; thus continuing for ſame days, you my 
create an ©xquiſize, and laſting beau 

A.campound elicit Hamed by 3 of Ks 
ferce.} Tate of theiaforeſajd! lac vitginis one 
ounce, oil of tartar aforeſaid half an ounce, mix 
them, with which! wall morning and night ſor 
about a ee or more, as you ſhall ſee occaſionʒ 
then angint wih the follq wing ointment. 

Jo make the coſm;tick di niment aforeſaid | Toke 
muſk three dach, ambetgriſe tire drachms, 
civet one drachm, grind them upon a porphy re 
ot warble ſtene, with oil of ben and rhodium af 
each three ounces, with which anoint as afore - 
ſaid: note, ſame inſtead of the oil of ben, uſe oil 


ol ſwert almonds- iv £71 211. 
A vegetable: reſmetich]. CE your fron or 


ſkin at aight going to bed, with. the juice of rake 
robin ;/ Kits excellent. 1 4. 


b. d 
An incompayable caſmevick- of perl Diffolve 
pearls in juice of lemonz or diſtilled vine gar, 


which digeſt in horſe- dung, till they ſend forth a 
clear oil, which will ſwim on the top: this is 
one of the moſt excellent coſmetiaks or beautifi- 
es in the wofld: this oil, if well u is 
richly, worthy ſeyen pounds an punce, - 


A coſmetic, eint mont f great worth} | Take * | 


pomatum fix ounges, ſaccharum ſaturni two 
ounces, mix them, and anoint moening and 
evening. 
Another, very good, fer the Ain] Mix faccha- 
rum ſaturnj one RO in vinegat half an 
ounce, 


| (10 WR 
ounce, which mingle with the glair of eg), ant 
anojnt with it.: 5549 N eg Fuß 4 „ 

A caſmetiei al To make , 

complexiducy Take oiF- of tartat four" ountes; 
alum; ſal gem, of each one ounce ; borak , cam; 
phire, of each half an ounec beat them welt 
together, to which add of briony water's pint, 
diſtil them in balkess” and you wilt have your 
deſire. Lens „iets IMO Io 

Aaotber for tbe ſoma}: Take wiadder,/mytth} 
ſaffron, frankincenſe, of each alike,” bruiſe and 
ſteep all. in white wine, with” which anointthe 
Face going to bed, and in the morning 'waffi it 
off, and the ſkin will have a-pleafing. 

To make the toſmetick of nyrrb b excellent. J 
Boil eggs till they are hard, ſlit · them. 
out the yolks, fill them up wirh 
cloſe them together, and 


dim 
chem ark s 


cellar, and the myrrh will diffotve'ints olfe®* !» 


To make 4 very good w waſh to wobften the An, 
and give 2 good complexion.) Take lemons, hens 
boiled, of each twelve, turpentite * 6ght 
ps diſtil all in balneo Mariæ, h which 
waſh: when you waſh, you may put ins it c 
or three dropt of oil of Graniges/or cinnamon, 
for fragrancy "ſake. Melt ito ft eee HI 
A ceſmetiet to make a rou; bf {mooth\] Tate 
ſweet altuonds blanched four pounds, miſter 
them with, ſpirit of wine and teſe water mited 
together, of each two ounces; beat rhenetoge- 
ther and fry them; arid when they bez 0 
ſmoak, put them into a bag, and /preſs them (in 
a preſs made for that purpoſe) and thexe*wil 
come forth a very clear vil; which put into rain 
water, and beat « till nn Ahle! 


Ti 


bien. 
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Sv take away ſun-burnings:] To glair of ten 


eges put ſugar candy one Ounce, and, anoint 
with it going to bed; or anoint with the juice of 
ſow-bread at night going to bed; and in the 
morning with oil-otnphacine.” * The like effect 


hath our lac virginis, as before directed, as alſo 


oleum tartari, and other things of like nature. 
Jo take atoay redneſs and pimples.) | Firſt pre- . 


pare the ſkin by bathing it 'often with the decor- 


bon of 'rheat-bran, and applying poultices of 
bread, milk, and oil thereto when the {kin is 


thus ſupplied and rarified, ybu may cure them 
ether by our liquor of talk, or mercurial coſme- 


tic, or our lac virginis and oi of tartar, as before 
direQed, or by öften. waſhing with Juice of le- 


mons. : tp 
To take away freckles.) Take juice of le- 
mons, put it into à glaſs bottle, to which put 


fine ſugar, and borax in powder, digeſt it eigbt 


days in ſand, then uſe it; or oſten uſe or com- 
pound coſmetick; or oil of tartar alone, for. fome 
weeks, as before dire ted; but if all fail, you 
muſt have tecourſe to our liqgot of talk, or mer- 
curial coſmetick; as before dire del. 
To take away ſpots from tbe" face or Min.] 
This is done by anointing with oil of 'tartar for 
ten days; and after all that to wafh it with a 
lixivium of quick>|-me in which ſal ammoniac 
hath been diffolved for a long time; or you may 
a _ co:metick camphorated; as before di- 
rected, \6d& 8) 6 2a. A 2 4 28 dic babes 
To clanſe a fturffy — the perſon he 
ſu, foment firſt with à fix 
but if lean, make a fomentation of borrage; bug- 
loss and mallow leaves, which ufe for ſome 
days; this being * batte the place where 
PF the 


um of falt of tartar; 
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the kurf is; with ſpiritus nicotiane made by fer- 
nie ntation, which being dried in, angint fit 
with oil of tartar, then with oil of e re- 
peating the three laſt works ſooſten all; the ſurf 
zoes away. If all theſe fail, you muſt havete. 
kdurſe to our liqnor of talk, or, mercunal colme. 
tick, as before directe. 
To free the ſhin from tetters and ring: wenns. 
Diſſolve ſuþlimate one ounce in a glaſi of red- 
wine. by boiling,, with which walk .he | 
morning and'evening,, letting 4t.dry of. itſelf, for 
three or four days together, and. it will certainly 
cure; if they be not inveterate, our. liquor, of 
talk, or mercurial coſmetick, as before gdirefied, 
may ſufficiently do ; or A eg int with 
this ointment. Fake of ſal tartati twò drachan, 
burat alum three drachms, powder and incor- 
porate with whi es of eggs: or this, take ſuſphut 
vive three deachms, camphire one drachmy ha o. 
greaſe two ounces,, mix and make an ointment, 6 
J tale away wrinkles, from the: ſhin.]. 1 — 
dil of almonds, lees of oil olive, and make hem 8 
into an ointment with wax, powder of .camphire uy 
and maſtich, with which anoint. Oil of mynh anc 
to anoint with, is eminent in this caſe: pr wal Wl :ic 
with a drcoction of briony roots and figs of each | 
alike: or diſſolve gum tragacavth- in lac virgins, Wl cil 
and waſh with that. Excellent good is a {ttong 
de coction of. pomegranate pills in hite · ine, l Wl rc; 
waſh often with, J. 1 4 6 85 6.55 > 
To take away warts.]. The juice of the great: Wo, 
er ſpurgg with ſalt, anointed, takes them am), Witte | 
ſo alſo a continual. waſhing, wich a lixivium d 
quicklime. and ſalt of tartar. . The, juice of wer 
rucaria performs the ſame. A plaiſfer of can» er. 
tharides wich a defenſative is, very good,in e 


* \ 4 
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:aſes fo alſo this following waſh: take ſaccha- 
tam ſaturni three! ounces, ſal. ammoniac one 
carice, vitriol commun {1% drachms, quick lune 
eight ounces, boi all im water four 


te. hack (dap! kathy oſten been found very 
good; but eſpecially's pla iber of turpentine. 

To ben chapy in the tim] Our pumatum in 
this caſe is moſt excellent: yet tiris following is 
rery gdod. Take capom greaſe mined: well 
wit camphire, aad anoint witly oil of turpentine 
tmo drachns, mined with unguentym populeon 
two ounces,.is:very good. So alſo oil of roſes 
mixed with ſherp fut and wart to an ointmem. 
To beal burning und fcaldings.þ © Excellent 
good is the ungue mam rubrum, or ted omtmem, 
both to draw out the fires and to heal. To draw 
out the fire alſo, glan of eggs mixed with 5 
water, is very prevalont : io alfo- is fale, raw 


binder the ring of the bliſters;-hens dung three 


and (alt of tartar one ounte, is : fo 
alſo a cataplaſm of honey and erums o bread ; 
dui beſt of all a plaiſter of ſtrained. o y with 
al and wax, which performs all the intentions 
to admiration. * If tne biiſter break, it-may be 
pelemly ſkinned by anomting with 'vil of eggs, 
and naſning often with lac virginis, ſtrewing 
25 -ug ſore ere of bole, tutty, ceruſe; or 
ie Ke. 


] Taze oil of tartar one ounce and halt. 
rue diflolved in oil of roſes one once, 
a el gem of cath *. e ee 


n 8 
conſumptiom of the half, with whicty often bathe 
the warts, and then walk with our mercurial wa- 


onions, ſoæ p, yeſt, oib of tartar and the hke- To 
aunces, mixed with: hogs greafe four ounces, 


T7 take away the . frare and marks of the forall: 
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an ointment, with which andint. Oil of tartar 
alone performs this work well: ſo ſalt of tartar, 
mixed with powder of myrrh and oil of roſes. 
But emplaſt. e piſpaſicum is infallſble and ſafe. 
To beautify thi bands.} To make.'them Joh, 
often anoint wick the oil of almonds, or with 
pomatum-at night going to bed, vaſhing them 
the next morning with decoction of wheat; ban: 
after a while, waſh them with ſalt of tartar, diſ. 
ſolved in fair water, perfumed with oil of cloves, 
oranges, thodium or cinnamon. Or this, take 
Venice ſoap diſſolved in juice of lemons one 
pound, virgin- honey four ounces, ſublimate, 
orice root, fugar, ſalt offtartar, alum, bora, of 
each one ounce; balſam of Peru, tWo drachms, 
dil of cloves one drachm, oib of rhodium und 
cinnamon of each half a drachm, make a mix 
ture to waſh the hands withal. Or this, take 
powder of Venice ſoap one pound, orice ot 
eight ounces, amylum ſix ounces, mix them and 
make an ointment with hquid ſtorax and dil of 
benjamin a ſufficient quantity; it wonderful 
whitens, ſmooths and ſoffens the hands. I 

anoint alſo with a bulls gall is very good. 
To belþ bands which are ſwoln, and kok:redur 
Hue uitb cold.] What we even now ſaid; a 
before mentioned, may be ſaid: again hete: to 
which we add, that a long bathing of them in 
lather of Caſtile ſoap, is very good if it be done 
or if a repercuſſive plaiſter be applied made o 
barley meal, ſaccharum ſaturni, and oil of mt 
tles; waſhing (after the coming off ef the c 
taplaſm) with Juice of lemons or whites wine v- 
negar: a plaiſter of: tutpentine mixed Vith fab 
is good, Oſten to anoint the hands th el d 
roſes, almonds, or homatum at might, and ” 

| r 


| CE: 
next morning with the lae virginis prevails mu ch. | 


) Oit of anniſeeds, caraways and fennel prepared 
x chymically, as alſo cloves and oranges,” mixed 


with oil of almonds and often uſed, are eminent 
yore alt cher Teng. e 15 70h 
To make the ſkin” ſoft, ſmooth, and white, take - 
away pimples," morphew,"feurf, Qc.] Bathe the 
faces affected well, morning and night, with 
powers of roſemary, ambetꝭ or lemon, and yo 
vill have your deſire in ſome ſhort time with ad- 
vantage. Theſe things are beyond all hitherto 
R or ATE 3 T9019 
O making a ſweet breath.) A ſtinking breath 
comes from one of theſe four cauſes," viz. putri- 
fel jungs, de fe ive teeth, a diſtemper of the 
head, or obſtru tion of the ſtomach. 
Jo reme.ly a flinking-breath. coming from putrifi- 
d langs.] Take unguentum nicotianæ one 
ounce, oleum ſuceini two drachms, mix them 
and anoint the breaſt out wardly; inwardly give 
ceanſers, (as oil ef ſulphur allayed with roſe- 
water, or rather digeſted with ſpirit of wine) 
morning and evening; as alſo antimonium di- 
aphoreticum ten grains ive times a day for ſeve- 
al days together; then heal by giving oil öf 
almonds mixed with a few drops of oil of einn! 
mon, or pills of turpentine: laſtiy, morning: 


Too Ro ' 


x 
— 


8 6 - 


te, 


nutmegs, mace, ginger, of each fiſteen grains, 
honey two dtachms, oil of- cinnamon ten drops, 
mix them, and continue it for ſome weeks. Pe. | 
zoar mineral is famous. sz. 
To belp the deſec ef | the Neetb.] 1. If the 
teeth be furred over, rub them every morning 
wth ere mor tartari in powder, and waſh them 
wah white-wine! 2. If-the teeth be black, al- 


won and night let this bolus be adhibited, tas 


niegar for a gargariſme. Laſtly, morning; woos, 


. | 
lay oil of ſuſphur or vitrial in roſcrwatey; (an 
ſcour them well. therewith, with che eng * 
ſtiek and a rag, till all the blackneſs: be gone; 
then rub them with oil of almends x; | 
with oil of cinnamon. 3. If - che teeth be look, 
ſuſt rub them with this powder, take galls," po- 
megranate flawers, ſumach, cyperus; of etch 
one ounee, roch alum half 3 pound; pende 
— al for aſe; — uſe Ae oh 
$ one ounet, my 1 of 
each half an guns, boil thees in white-wrine vi- 


and night waſh the gums with good rev wine; 
hy this means the teeth will be | and iþe 
gums reſlored. 4. Wf they be in dapger of 5. 
ting, take aſhes of -bantſhorn, magitery of arg}, 
of each one ounce, mull, or inſſead dare oil 
of cinnamaens tca.gr6ns, mis fgr a deotifriee ty 
zub the teeth withal, it will keep theoy white 68d 
found. 5, It they be ratten aud hellen, make 
lutle pellets of ſtrained opium, myrb and d 
cinnamon, and put them into the boHow'tenth- 
J. If they ache, uſe the aforeſaid pellets, of make 
Hale ones of laudanum Pararelſi, and p then 
inte the hollewaeſt f or if they be nat holjen, 
116 à little pill of the ſome up in 2 fing in mag. 
and held it between the geheingtceth, J- K aber 
Mok, often walk them wah wine ot ſpit af 
vine, in which a few of ot of- cinnamon 
and adeps roſarum js difſoived. But ſon the pan, 
a doſe of laudanum at night going 10 bed, i 
without exception. 
Fe raftify @ flinking breath. ariflng fen , 

temper of 1 2 ns 9 — 
ciſtemper, wheeher tt ariſes trees: the pn, W 
wemes, or iht like, and lollow the had inſt 
/ 1 ' 


Wr, 
muted in the eure of thofe diſeaſes, and then the 
cauſe being taken away, the effects you will 
find will ſoon ceaſe;; yet, nevertheleſs, theſe fol- 
lowing pills are excellent : take calx of refined 
rer made by ſpirit of nitre, and well dulcified 
by waſhing in warm rain water, one Qunce,, re- 
fnz ſcammonii one ounce and half, mix them 
for a maſs of pilts, of which take eight or ten 
grains hn, night going to bed every third, fourth, 
or fifth | 
To 27 inbing 5 ariſing from the 
obtruztion of 5 e flomac b.] ef is done by 
opening and cleanſing the ſtomach thus. Take 
| Ons evening” Koung to bed half a drathm of 
vl. Ruff for ten or twelve days + together. Or 
bk firft yomit with vinum benediQGium one 
ounce of möre, according as ſtrength requires,, 
twice or thfice 3 then take pilulæ Rudii half a 
dractm at a time, in the morning faſting, drink- 
ing after it ſome warm dan © or boſe drink. 
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which repeat every third of fourth day, four or 
1. h hi Wb oy neil f 

o ref cat en it s of 4 
thing that is eaten.] Chew coriander ſeed, ox Y 
zedoary in the mouth, drinking a good drau by 
of wine after; the ſcent of the wine is t 
away by eating ſour apples or /quinces, or 
chewing troches of gum tagen peru 125 
with oil of cinnamon. * 

Ta dye the hair blur. ] This is done with the 
calx of luna, made by ſpitit of nitre, mixed with 
fair water, and the Bait walked there wüh, with 
a ſponge: it is the moſt excellent thing of th 
_ 20 2 * an 71 1 

0 the batr from fallin ake in 
te — galls, emblick ) fal ns, of 2 : 
I 4 ike ; 2: 


LF 


*. 


E 5 
alike; boil them in oil omphacine, with Nhick 
anoint: it is an excellent medieine, yet as ald 


AS Galen. pL 
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To remedy baldneſs.) This is a hard thing to 
cure, yet the following things, are; yery good: 
Rub the head or bald places every morning very 
hard with a coarſe cloth, till. it be red, anointing 
immediately aſter with, bears greaſe: when ten 

or fifteen days are paſt, rub every morning and 
evening with bruiſcd onion, till the bald places 
de red, then anoint with honey well maxed with 
muſtard-ſced, applying over all a plaiſter.of lab- 
danum mixed with mice dung, and powder c 
dees; do this for thirty days. If all the formet 
fail, bathe with a decoction of | burdock roots, 
made with a lixivium (of fait of e e 
and muſkadel one part; immediately applying 
this unguent: take ft apf or turbeth one drachm 
(in powder) bears greaſe one ounce, mix them, 
which uſe for ſixty days; if this make not the 
hair come, the defeR is incurable. |. 
To take away hair from flaces where it ſhould 
not grow.] Take quicklime four. ounces, -auri- 
pigmentum one ounce and a half, ſulphur vive, 
mitte, of each half an ounce, lixivium of ſal of 
"fartar a quart, mix and boil all ſo ſong in à fla. 
zed earthen pot, till putting a,quill.therein, all 
the feathers peel off, and it is done. Eirſt foment 
the place with warm water a little before you uſe 
the aforeſaid medicine; a quarter of an hour af. 
ter waſh with very hot water; then anoint with 
the afofcſaid unguent, and in a quarter of an 

- hour it will do the work: when the hairs, arc 
fallen away, remember to anoint with oiſ of ro: 
ſes ; now to keep them from ever growing again 
anoint for ſome days with an ointment made 


preſs; this work 


ws c — 1 held —_—— * . K 
* 


. 


[i 113 5 Y 
the juice of henbane and nightſhade, opium ank 
hogs greaſe. 52420 "Te 7 1 e 4, 

Jo make the bair curl] Wah the bair very 
well with a lixivium of quickſime, then dry it 
rery well, that done, anoint it with oil of myr- 
tles, or oil omphacine, and powder it well with 
ſweet powder, putting i up every night under a 
cap: if the party be naturally of a cold and 
moiſt donſtitution;. the waſhing, anointing, and 
pomdering muſt be: perpetually uſed once or 
twice a werk during life, the-hair being put up 
L rich oh fr Oy oINGES 

Jo make the hair-lonk/and: flag that. eurls tea 
much.] Anoint the hair thoroughly twice or 
thrice a week with oil of lillies, toſes, or marſh - 
mallows, combing it after it vary well. 

Jo make the-bair-grow long and et.] Diftil 


| hogs greaſe or oi of olive in an alembia with the 


oil that comes. there from anointithe hair, and it 
vill make it grow long and ſaſta uſe it for uſe. 
To preſerve the bair fem Jplitting at the ends]. 


Anoint the ends thereof with oil omphacine, or 
oil of — — eminent in this eaſe to 


pre ſerve the hair ſplitting, - ſo alſo an oint= 
ment made of honey, bees: wan, and oil ompha- 
cine, or beatz greaſe. 1551) nenne 
To make the oil off be] Blaneh the nuts and 

beat them very carefully in a-tmortgr,'and;ſprin 
lle them with wine, put them into an eaſthen 
or iron pan, and heat them hot, then put them. 
into a linen cloth, and preſs them in an almond 
ropeat, till all the oil is extract 
0d, ſo have you oif of ben by enpreſſion. In like 
manner you may expreſe en citron, 
leds, incomparable fot this purpoſe, to extract 
the. ſcent out of muſk, civet, amber, and the like, - 
8 —W - - _ 


— 


(114 ) | 
bocauſe t will not quic grow rank, þ 
the nut ben is —— — 9s Thie ee | 
Bark two properties: the one is, that no 
' feent or odour of itfelf, it alters, changts or di 
miniſhes not the Len of any perfumns put into 
H the other is, that it ig of a OS | 
fo that it ſcarcety ever changech, grows: rank 
corru ch ifies, as other oi dy. T a 
B 

e tere 4 
ile very cloſe flopped, for a month os — 
uſe it. Or thus, blanch your nuts, and bruiſe 
them, {almonds may do though not fo" good) 
and lay them between two rows of fevers, fup- 
poſt roſes, jaſmine, Bc. orothes perfamess b 
the flowers have. loſt the ſcent and fade it. 
move them, adding ſreſs ones 5 which'cepeat fo 
Jong as flowers are in fraſon'; thew ſquorge pat 
the oll, and wil be moſt odoriferons” Lally; 
by this Taſk you draw a ſweet ſbeni oui ot 
theſe wers, out i which oe an 
Sweet water 

757 jr Le water] Toke lows in pow | 
der two » yellow ſanders, calamus ro- 
mateus of bach e feraple;  aqu a rofurum/du- 
— — fifteen pounds; Abel 
then ditibin an alembiek ; to this new di 4 
watet ethos ear cloves, cinnamon benja- 


min, cakatnita of each one drachm, ELI 
again in balnes :-laft! 1 | 
bottle with mu amborgriſo of dach wa 
7 ay ic lid floppes foe ute. 
of warren } Take damatk tals 
ts three pounds, * of {avender 
and: por eye ora elo ve: gik 


and fowers” of: ay of: oacts t wo_ 
oran 


balneo: in the dil illed. water 


| enden, then. diſtil in.balneo. 


J.... ã ðVQn 9” TÄ] 


Ty ris. lO 


| orange · ſo wens one pound, cron = - "i | 


drachms, cloves two drachms,.cinnamony ſtora x 
calamita, benjamin, — of each two-ſoru- 

ples all in powders. pounds, 
tigeſt ten days, then 7. in ——— tothe dil 
tilled ud add of muſk and ambetgriſe of enen 


thirt 

The th third mm 1 Tale roſers cloves. 
gillyflowers of each ans pound, | owers of roſes. 
mary, laycader,, jaſmine, marjoram, far. 
time, of each three ounces, dry citron peels: | 


one ounce, cinnamon benjamin, ſtorax calami- 
ta, of each two drachms, „% muce, of 


tach one Pee bruiſe: the herbs. and: ſpiees 
well, digeſt in the ſun, two: A men diſtil in. 
not in fer. 


der one ſcruple i 
The 4 Font wgter. 25 . cine 
namon of each one drac > MACS, grains | 
ambergriſe, oitrgn- each half a — 
benjamin, - ſtorax boat of each one ſoruple, 


aquæ roſarum twelve pounds, igri feen e, 


ke 0 4 K 1. Take- 
e fifth ſweet. water. roſentary- 
flower 44 Ju wer water of each five: 
pounds, ambergri one ce, aged er 
then diſtil in 1 R | 
The ſixth ſweet. wither]: "Taken reſes- vo: 
n gy macaleb.half a dtachm, ambergyiſc tou 
grains, bruiſe what is to be broiled, dagethin and: 
three The d then diftil. in balnes... 


Rn pokes Why nlp ou 


cloves Rat: a drachm, flowers of ſpike — | 
ae roſarum damaſcenarum "ay pounds, digeſt 


2 $6 «pH 


ens) 


The eighth ſweet water.] Take of the water,. 
as before dheAed, ſix pounds, muſk. ten ' gfains, 
mix and digeſt them fot uſe. © © * 

The ninth ſweet water.] Take ajue rh roam, 
aquæ florum de jaſmine of each 
muſk one (crupke; , uigeſt ten days, then a dil in 


The fenth ſweet water] Take e 
mvuſk. roſes, orange flowers of each four pounds, 
_ cloves two ounces,” nutmegs one ounce, diſtil in 
an alembic, in the noſe of which hang muſk 

three ſeruples, amber two ſcruples, civet one 
ſeruple, tied up in a rag dipped in branz” and the 
white of an egg mixed. 

The eleventh feet water, called; aqua nonſe, 
er 'napbe;} Take aqua roſarum N pounds, 
orange · ſower water two pounds, watert of ſweet 

trefoyl, lavender, fweet marjoram of each $5. 
ounces, benjamin two ounces, ſtorax one 
labdanum half an ounce, miace; cloves, cinya- 
. mon; ſanders, lignum aloes of each, one ounce, 


ſt a month, then in a gla Fehr: diftil i in 


balneo. 
T'he tevelfth f ect water 3 
72 Tale 2 ef wine N 1 bigbel, 


two pounds, muſk three ſcruples, ambergri "two 


ad 46 Þ civet one ſcruple, digeſt in the fon 
— days eloſe ſtopped in © glaſs veſſel; a 


of this'water put — any other Hquor, nil 


well perfume it. 
* ou extract the ſcent out of ſweet 


flowers, i this diffcrence, that they ie but a 


5 


15 44 


make the ſir ill vets. Kt 


A: e 


little while, becauſe — 1 will 


 ſpicknard one ounce, all bein * groſly beaten, 


The 


off 


C1 ES 
The {birteenth ſweet water.) Take a quart of. 
orange-flower, water, and as much damaſk. role. | 


water; add thereto. muſk . willow ſeeds .grofly 


5 
- 
- 


bruiſed four ounces, benjamin two gunces,.. to- 
TAX one ounce, labdanum fx drachms, lavender 
flowers two pugils, muſked craneſbill three pu- 
gils, ſweet marjoram as uruob, calamus aroma- 
ticus a drachm, diſtil all in a glaſs ſtillatory in. 
balneo, the joints being well cloſed that no va- 
pour get ut. pere Ke nb 
To make oleum imperiale. Take ambergriſe 
four drachms, ſtorax calamita, eight (ounces, 
roſe water, oleum roſarum of each two pound, 
oil of cinnamon and cloves of each half a drachm 
put all into a glaſs, and digeſt in horſe dung 
twenty days; this done, | gently . boil. all, for a. 
quarter of an hour, which then ſet cool with a 
ſpoon take eff the oil Which ſwims a top, to 
which put of muſk and zibetof each two drachms, 
digeſt all in a gentle hegt for twenty days, and, 
keep it for uſe. | MWbete note, he | and 
ſtorax at bottom wall ſerve to make ſweet, balls 
of, to lay among cloaths, or beads: 10- carry in- 
* bang ; 5 or a perfume D * 9 
0 make oil of cinnamon. ] Digeſt einnamon 
groſl baue 3-4 n e. 8 : 
oil of ſalt, in a glaſs, veſſel; with a blind head 
cloſely, uted, in a gentle heat for ten days, then. 
diſtil in an alembick. It is a wonderfyl perfume, 
the moſt fragrant Nr of all oils, as well 
in taſte as ſmell : the uſe of it will certainly take. 
To. make eil of reſes.] Take damaſk-roſes, 
pickle them with bay-ſalt, and after three. months 


vith a large quantity of water diſtil i (hes 
4 T9 274 2 en uh 5 


'R; B 


with a gentle fire, ſo have you oil; and ſpit 
water, which keep for 6ther ditillations. MY ) 

This is the greateſt of all vegetable 8 4 
auch of an ĩneſtimable value. 

To make oil oft culumur aromaticns.)} Iris made 
as oiFof cinnamon: it is 4 very Treat | 
| 8 5 Enting: breath, vomiting, wa memo. 
75 wal oil of rh#fum] Re is Ade as vif of 
_ cinnamon: it is a very excellent ffurge, "good 

for the head, breath, and the ſenfes.” © 

Fo mike oi of betjamin.]” Toke ben benjathin fe 
ounces in powder, which Mader fl off of tartar! 
and aquz rofarum of each one pound, which 
ddiſtil with a cloſe pipe in an alembick,” 80 is 
made off of ſtorax and labdanum. 

TV make of! of flora compound. J. Take wer 1 
ben, ot ſweet almonds one pound, ſtorax 
beaten four vines, Veja, cloves, "of each 
two ouhtes; digeſt fins "are tele) 

over hot coals ;: date — Vokn the © bf ahgently. 

T mir N e Tate of th 
beſt reQti dfpirit of vine pint, ambde 
muſſe . in fine powder) of N e 
| 


s 


t; ti the unge 4 
555 ny Bae, FRAY. | Or yg thy 
ou 
or two Arr the brims of 1 1815 
2 ſpobnful vf it mixett with & f Je. 
Picks, is rich cordial! 
To make a rpetual. motion in a Haß. l "Tate 


quickſifver, nz, ana ſeven” outices :purt ſubli- 
mate fourtetn/ounces, diffolved in a ceffar up 
a marbfe, (which in four days will beconfe ks 
 oilidlive) mix and. diſtil in ſand, and he ine 
| 0 


®. 


(wo) 


{ublime 2 try fabftance + pur the water which 


diſtils off, back upon the eur in the bottom of 
the ſtiltatory, and diſſolus what you- cant filter 
i, aud diſtil itt again, and this do ſour or fivr 
times, then will that eartk be fo ſubtit; iat be» 
ing put into a vial, the ſubtil atom thereof will 
move up and-down for ever: bu you muſt be 
ſure ts keep the glas cler Ropped, and-m a dry 
30 ige 9051305420 4.4 tall 
Of perfuming eſſences. | The way to ea 
eſſences is ſome what difoalt, via by diſtillation, 
ealei sat ion, digeſtion or manſtruum. If —— 
ſtruum, uſe not a. watypone fora watty eflcnets 
nor an oy one for am oil eſſcace; becauſo be-. 
ing of like natures, the y are not eaſily: ſpparated 3 
but on the cantrary, chuſt an oily menſtuum 
for a! watry oſſence, aud a wary menſtuum tor 
an oily, oſſonce. If the eſſont oſ any metal be 
to be oxtradted by a corplive (uur, after 
the work js done, the ſiuts fom he wa- 
ters, and uſe! only theft ſalts which will be 
taken out again; vuridt and slam are very 
ficult to be ſeparated by reaſon of their earthy 
fubflance. . c S e eons wh ones + 
IT. extratiitha me, , ambergrify; 
tit, and ar pins o d atür ku.“ Min the 
rumolwitł oi} af ben, ich a glaſs bottle 
t in the furs or ſand ſor tem days; then ſtain it 
hom the dregs, and the e ſſeuss wilt be ambibed: 
in the oil. Then take ſpirit of wine, and dig. 
tilled fountain wat, which mis with thedaid! 
oil, and digeſt for ſim days a they diſtil in ſaud; 
d will tho er un water «ſand, the vil t- 
mainingſ at hotom without any ſcem) that e 
enet and rr r Ai une ues” 
Diet. nile at EHE B 20508 
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( 820 ) | 
till the water he come off; and leaveithe IR 
in the boltom in the form ot ο%jt.t. f 
- » Anotber:way ta de the ſame.] ¶Infuſe the mat- 
ter im ſpirit of / wine a ſuſficient quantity, [digeſt 
and ferment for ten days, then diſtil in ſand, 2 
long as aay water will come over. (but have a 
care of burning) which diſtilled liquor draw, off 
in balnco, with a. geg gentle heat, and the 
quinteſſence will be leſt in the boitoin,; ot-a lir 
9 form. 18 Al 
To extruct the Mace 495 Py 6 | 
as of ſweet marj ram, haſil, — 
nine, c.] Bruiſe the matter, and put it into a 
glaſs ve ſſel to. ferment in honſe dung: for a month: 
— diſtil in balneo: ſet it in dung for a wen 
again, and diſtil in balneo. again; which genes 
rate ſo long as it will yield any liquor ; put the 
diſtilled. matter upon the caput momuum, diſlil· 
lung thus for ſim days 2 draw off the vater in ba: 
neo; and the eſſence remainingotse pte ſe in a 
picſs 3 which being a: week ſermenteti in dung- 
will yield the perfect ſcent, colous and vinues of 
the matter deſired... _ e 2 0 
To extrad the eſſence out of ſalts]. | Calcine 
the ſalt, and. gtiad it very ſmall, æhen lay. it vp- 
on a marble in a moi(t cellar, ſetting under it a 
pan to receiueꝭ the diſſolution a Ter- 
ment for a month, han ring , e diſh! 


in-balneo : caſt: per Hop | 
eomes from it /; and: ſct that which remainb in 
the bottom, to ferment another month, then diſ- 
til out the inſipid water as before ; tepeating 
this work ſo long as any inſipid ate t ma be 
| drawn: then. eyaporate-awagicall the moiſture, 
and what remains is the: quinte ſſence af ſak 


Where, = 1. That theſe ſaline Wine 
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as they may be uſed, will draw forth the perfect 
and compleat e ſſence of any vegetable whatſo- 
ever. 2. That the eſſence of ſalts thus draun, 
will ſcarcely come to two ounces in a pound. 


Ja make unguentum pomatum, or aintment of 


apples.] Take hogs lard three. pounds, ſheeps 
ſuet nine ounces, ruled cloves one drachm, 
aqua roſarum two ounces, pom waters pared and 
ſuced one pound, boi all to the conſumption of 
the roſe - water; then ſtrain without pre fſing, to 
every pound of which add oil of rhodium, and 
cinnamon, of each thirty drops. 
Ja make a compound  pomatum.] Take of the 
pomatumaforeſaid (without the, oils) four pounds, 
ſpicknerk, cloves, of each two ounces, cinna- 
mon, ſtorax, benjamin, of each one ounce, (the 


ſpices and gums bruiſed and tied up in a'thin 


rag) roſe · water, eight ounces; boil to the con- 
ſumption of the rofe-water, then add white wax 
eight ounces, which mix well by melting, ſtrain 
it again being hot; ar d when it is almoſt cold 
mix therewirh. oil of -muſk, then put it out, and 
keep it for uſe. en 
Anat ber excellent oint ment.] Take hogs greaſe 
one pound, ſacebarum ſaturni two ounces, mix 
them well by gently melting them; to which add 
oils of muſk. and ambergriſe of each half an 
ounce, let them all cool, and beat the unguent 
vel in a mortar, and keep it for ue -//,.._ 
To make unguentinm mojchatum.] Take bogs 


greaſe one pound, ambergriſe, - moſch of each 


one drachm and a half, (ground with oil of. ja: 
mine upon a marble) ee rofarum half an 
ounce (ground with civet one drachm) mix at 
together into an ointment, which keep for 1 15 


(Im 3. T7 
Fo make poder” of ax dung] Take tec o 

dung in the momh of May and dry it well; 
make it into an impalpable powder by grinding: 
it is an ha om perfume without any Woes. 
dition; yet * add to one pound 885 the for 
mer, nit and ambergrife of each one c 
it wit be hey ond comparifon. | 
T's mate Cyprian fuwder.) Gather muſk möß 
of the oak ini Deceinber; anuary of! February, 
waſh it very clean in _role-water, then 
ſteep it in roſe-water for two days , then 1 
again, which do often times; than bring: . 
fine powder and fierce it; of which 
pound, muſk one ounce,” ambergrife half 5 
ounce, civet two drachms, yellow fenders in 
powder two ounces, mix aft well wyritier 1 
marble mortar. 

' Anotber way 'tv i he fake Take of oh 
aforefaid powder of oak-mols one pound, 
e ſtorax of each two ounces 8 5 

er; muſk, ambergriſe and civet of each 
drachms, mix them well in a mortar. 
A ſweet patuder ta lay amang cbarb / 
damalk-rofe ſeaves dried one potmd, mut half 
a dtaehm, violet leaves three duncrs. mx the 
and put them in a bag. bs 
aAnot ber for th: fame, or to tear * en. 
Take rofe-kaves dried one pdanck, ches f 
wder half an ounce, ſpicknard tuo drachms, 
tax, cinnamon of each three drachms, tmuſk 
half'a drachm, mix them and 1 them into 
bags for uſe. 

Poder of fue arrice, tbe firſ1 way Tie 
Flockntine” oe 1808 f powder — 
benjamin cloves of each four outices in powder, 
mix them. ä 

| Frudin 


Take 
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Potuder of Florentine arvice, 'the ſecond way.] 
o Take of orrice cot ſix ounces; roſe leaves in 

powder fut ounces; mdrjoram, oſoves, ſtorax 
min powder, of each one cance ; benjamm, — 
low ſanders; ob each half an ounce; violet: | 
ounces, muſk one drachm, Cyperus half a 
drachm, mix them being ade powdered, put 


fine, they will Herve: deo — ves, e e 44 
ſhew. 
Nader of arab sev the third 


lent fer line in hg.! Take rovts of iris one 1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pound, (wret twelve ounces ; flowers 
of oman:cammornile; feaves of 
thyme, geranrum, moſchatum, ſavary, of each 
four ounces; Cyperus roots, benjamin, — 
ſanders, liguum rhodium, eitron peeß, ſtorax 
labdanum, cloves, einnamon, ef each wn 
ounce ; muſk two drachms, eivet one drachm 
and a half, ahergrife ono drachen, powder-and 
mix them ot Ba This compoſition- will ber 
tin its flrougthi nrat᷑ t ears. 

Powder orhice, the aur ib way.] Tobe os 
rice roots in powder, one pound; enam are» 
maticus, 9 dried 2 leuves, ebriander 
— — rar, —— peels; | 
ounoe s alors, mar pee 
of cach one ounce, ſtorat on onnce” all 4 
half, lahdanum half an obne, lavender, fpick* ; 
nard, of each four ounces z powder al and m 
them, to which ach mr acbargriſeyc of each 

two ſcruples, nM 118} W G17 4301 
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ke . Puteis," culami 8 ee! Tue 
d, calamus aromatirys, yellow ſanders, of each, ene 


on geramum moſchatum, of 
each one ouncr; roſe leaves, violets, of cach 
- two 


Sans 7, © A | 
two drachms; nutmegs, cloves, of each one 
drachm; muſk half a drachm; make all inte 
powder, which put in bags tor linen 
Another of the: fame.] Take ealamus aroma 
ticus, Florentine oris roots, of each tuo ounces; 
violet flowers dried, one ounce; round Cypetus 
roots two drachms; adeps roſurum one rich 
and a half, reduce all into a very fine powders p 
it bl excellent-to, layiamong> linen or 10 r in 
&t hair. 2 


- 


An excellent. per fuming denier fo He Bir. 
Take iris roots in ſine powder one ounce and 2 
half, benjamin, ſtorax, cloves, muſk, of each 
two drachms: being all in fine „ mix 
them for a perfume for hair-powder." Tate of 
this perſume ↄne draehm, rict- lower i 
ble one pound, mix them for a:;powder for: ide 
hair. Note, ſome uſe whue ſtarch, flower ol 
1 2 way i 
A fret powder: for a ( e | 
jamin, ſtorax calamita, cloves, ; lignum albes, of 
each two ounces z yellow ſanders: three ounces, 
Florentine orris fix 3 muſk half an, 
mingle; them. cen uti en em | 

. Ancther for. the Jane. .\'Take: Floremine ob- 
tis, ſpicknard, ſweet marjoram dried, geranium 
moſchatum, of each four. ounces ;:damaſk+roſes, 

Cypreſs, lavender flowers, of-cach three ounces3 
benjamin, lignum den e 
mix them. ee 
Ana ber fer. the like inteatidn Take-damath- 
| roſes, yellow ſanders, lignum aloes, of ach four 
ounces, 1 Cypreſs, of _ | 
5189 ounces, mingle them together » 7 | 
 , Angtber for tbe ſame furpoſe.Þ Take damat- 
_ leaves a * W put 
| em 
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hone in a glaſs, and put to them muſk half a 
ſeruple, ambergriſe fix grains, civet/fout grains, 
ſtop the glaſs _— Fore fet it in the "ou * the 
dne ante 

I powder for. 2 fiveet\ beg. Tale erte, 
pelle white ſanders, lavender, damaſk roſes, 
of each four ounces; calamus, florax calamita, 
benjamin, ſweet baſil, ſweet mat joram, getani- 
um moſchatum, of each two ounces 5 cloves, 
roſemary flowers, of eaeh one ounce, mix them. 

Axot ber ſevert bag} Take damaſkcroſes, four 
ounces and 2a halt 5 marjoram," otrice, of each 
four ounces; geranionmnoſchatumthretourices; 
labdanum' two ounces and a helf; lgnum albes, 
white ſanders}/eloves, Cypreſs; benjamin, cala- 
mus, of edch two o,; Muſk, ainbergriſe; 6f 
each one drachim, : mingle: chem 2 

White damaſk powder.) Lake ortice un . 
der, white ſtarch, df dach e eight ounees ; fine 
muſk a ſoruple, mi it firſt-with a Mtle, then 
with morey and [aftly with the — 'by degrees, 


the longer itijs kept the heiter. 


Anger damaſt powder} * Take ida e 
in powder two ounces and u half; calamus, or- 
tice, Cy geranium moſchatum, lavender 
flowers, {weet niutjoram labdanum, of each two 
ounces; benjanida; ſtorak calamitay of cach an 
ounce and half; nigella romana one ounce; 


muſk, ambe' wo * dan, mingle 
"$4 (&- 18! 1 Din S197 51; 41.11: 
Another] damaſk der. Take orrice bor 


ounces; cloves two undes; fabdanum Cypreſa, 
benjamin, of each due ounege; calamus, ſtbrax 
calamita, of each half an ounte; civet; N 
ol each ten er mix em. Race 


( 326 ) 3 
b Anot hen ſoveet fowder,] * Take axrice fit = 
ounces, cloves four ounces ; yellow'ſandejs; fio- 
rax calamita, ana, two ounces, labdanum ons. 
ounce, muſk a ſcruple, make a /powdets 3! 444 
Natural. haſſanm perfumed.) - Take balſamum 
verum one o8nce,,, muſk, ambergriſe, cet; 
each two. ſcruptes, mix them for a perſume: it bs, 
the mol} fragrant and durable of all petſumes. 
An 6doriferous, compound halſam.] Take of the; 
afoteſaid balſam perfumed one ounce, ons: of 
rhodium and cinaamorniof cach two dractims, 
mix them this is an ineomparuble perfumes and 
better than the other fon ſuch as are not affocled 
ſo much with muſk... DHT Ae ene tricfids. 
Balſamum moſebatum.] ) Take oil of muſk one 
drachm, oil of cinnamon half a ſoruple, virgin 
wax one drachm and. a half, molt the NR, and . 
mix them according to at. 
4 Auoſ ber very. goed. ] Take cloves, einnampn 
lavender, nutmegs of each two · drathms, oibꝭ of 
cloves and thodium of each half a drachms u 
three drachms, muſk and ambergtiſe of cath 
ten grains, mix them into a balſam. 
Anetber very: eecellant for thaſe that lovg net:tht 
rent of . muſh, andthe like.] Take oil of geram- 
um moſchatum, adeps taſarum, oil of cinnamon} = 
of each one drachm, virgin War fix drachms, 
melt the wax, and mix che oils For: a erſume , 
. Taimake red muſtargings. ar (iet Piſſdua 
gum tragacanth in roſe- water, ſo that it may be 
as thick as jolly; 1 into paſie With 
the. following cempoſſt ion ake au 83 ont 
pound, fine ſugar half a pound, -cochineal two 
ounces, muſſ three drachms; all being, in fine 
povder, mix them, and make tablets with the 
aforckaid mucilage of tiagacanth, ſquare, longs 
round, 


TE”. 
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chineal one outer, all bein 


c 
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round, or of what form you pleaſe, which dry in 
an oven, out of which. bread hath been | Ln 
drawn; but be ſore you dry them till they be as 


| bard as horns. 


Another fort of red tablets.) Take of the 
aforeſaid compoſit ion one pound, cloves, cinna- 
mon, nutmegs, ginger of each two ounces,. co- 
in fine powder, 
make it into tablets, with the aforeſaid mucil- 
age, and dry as. aforeſaid. 
To make — tablets.], Take amylum one 
ad, fine ſugar half a paund, yellow ſanders, 
ems Km ſaffron two ounces, (or you 
dip the am lum in ſtrong tindture of {; 


On, and 


then dry it again) maſk four drachms, all being 


in fins powder, make the maſs into tablets, with 
Ithe aforeſaid mueilage, adding oil of einnamon 
in droge two drachms, diy them an! in the 


Another ſort of yellow. zoblite.] Take amylum 
dyed with jor of oh ſaffron one pound, ſugar 
half a pound, ſaffron two ounees, nutmegs, cin- 
namon, ginger af each one ounce, carroways 
half an ounce, muſł three drachms, &mbergriſe 
one drachm, all in, fine poder make into tab- 
lets, as aforeſaid, adding: eil of cinnamon, two - 
drachms; which dry ia the ode 42 they: be . 
as hard as horn. | 

To make muſeardines' or tables of lanp otbet'ce- | 
bur]! You mult make them after: the ſame 
manner, only adding the colour you do. intend; 
and in this caſe we think that it is better that the 
En. be dipped in the tincture, and dried firſt 

fore you uſe it. Where note, thai theſe tab- 
lets, when uſed; are to bo held in the mouth, in 
which they will diſlolve, thereby: SONY the, 

i caſt 
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heart, reviving the ſenſes; comforting the ſpitits, 
ſtrengthning nature, reſtoring the body, and in- 
deed nohly perſuming the breath. For them that 
do not love muſk, you may make them With. 

out, uſing inſtead thereof, fo much the mote vl 

of roſes or cinnamon. 

Of making pomanders far; braced the FE 
fort] Take orrice powder, cloves, mace, ein- 
namon, of each half an ounce; yellow ſariders; 
ſtorax, ſweet aſſa, of each two drachms ; ambers 
griſe, muſk, of each one drachm;; balſam of Pe. 
ru, oil of thouiuas, of each one ſcruple ;- tivet; 
two dtachms; -all- being in fine powder, (except 
the balſam and oil) mix together, and make in- 
to paſte with mucilage aforeſaid, of -which form 
beans, drying them in the ſhade for uſe. | 
Ibe ſecond ſort.] Take iorax}/labdanvin; of 
each one drachm and a: half; benjamin, one 

drachm; cloves, mace, ſp.cknard, geranum 

moſchatum, of each ten grains; muſk; amber- 
griſe, of each (ix grains; with mucilage make 2 
mander for brace lets. 

The tbird ſort.] Take 'damaſk role ee 
exungulated two ounees; beat them impalpables 
muſk, ambergriſe of each two ſeruples, eivet one 
ſeruple, labdanum one drachm, with mucilage 
of gum tragacanth, in roſe water 2 male 
a pomander for brace lee. 

c The fourth ſort.] Take ſtotax, den ws of 
each an ounce and half, muſk two drathms, oil 
of cinnamon one drachm, with mucilage afore- 
ſaid, make a paſte of pomander, very-excellent. 

The” fifth . Take ſpicknard an ouncr, 
ſweet marjoram, geranium moſchatum, of each 
half an 'ounce,  otrice, cloves, of each two 
drachms, calamus, -ligaum- rhodium, "one 

[2 | | aiocss 
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aloes, df each a drachm, Cyperus, benjamin, 
cinnamon, white ſanders, of each a ſcruple, lab- 
danum, ſtorax calamita, and liquida, of each 
half a ſcruple, with mu&lage of gum tragacanth, 
in roſg-water, make a paſte for pomanders. /..- * 
be ſixth fort] Take ſtorax calamita tw. 
ounces, baſil threes ounees, cloves au oupce and 
half, benjamin, mat joram, ftorax liquid, of each 
one ounce, calamus, Cypreſs, labdanum, of 
each half an ounce, .muſk a ſcruple, ambergriſe 
twelve grains, civet fix grains, 'with mucilage of 
gum tragacanth in rofe-water, make pomanders. _ 
The ſeventh forts] Take labdanum an ounce, 
ſtorax, cloves,, mace, cinnamon, of each three 
drachms, ambergriſe,; muſk, of each a drachm 
and a half, virgin wax an ounce, mixed with 
ſweet or chymical oil of bays half an ounce, diſ- 
ſolve, mix and work them well together.. 
The eight: fart. J: Take labdanum fix ounces, 
wax two ounces, camphir, calamus, mytrh, yel- 
low ſanders, wood of aloes, olibanum, maſtich, 
of each two drachms, cinnamon, cloves,' ⁊cdoa- 
ry, ſtorax, calamint, of each a-drachm and half, 
muſk, ambergriſe, of each a ſcruple, put them 
into a mortar, and with a little malmſcy, make 
a maſs for pomanders. 1 e 20h 

The ninth ſort.] Make. gum tragacanth half 
2 pound into a anucilage w.th damaſk-raſe water 
muſkified, to which add ſtotax calamita nine 
ounces, nutmegs four. ounces,: labdanum three 
ounces, cinnamong cloves, eamphir, liquid ſto- 
' 14x, natural balſam, of each one ounce ; put the 
laddanum into the mortar, with a lutle oil of 
ſpike, and then the other things, which beat into 
a paſte, with ee black fallow charcoal. 


The 


% 


of each a like quantity; then andiniting /your 


- . cloves; orrice, of each three ounces, fabtanum 
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The tenth" fort.] Tale ſtrong mueilage of 
gum tfagacanth+in roſe-water, which malte imo 
paſte with muſk and ambergriſe in fine powder, 


palm and fingers with oikof muſk, dr forhedther 
feet oil, as of lavender or the like, orm then 
into roum i little balls or beads, which put pon 
a ſteing, und dry them between two papers, be- 
ing utied, keep them cloſe from the air, till you 
have occaſion to uſe them. 
To make barbers waſh-batls.) Tube purifitd 
Venetian ſbapiſix dunces, miacateb Tour oonces, 
irevs, anvylum of each ſe ven ounces, cloves two 
ounces, ftabdammn,/anniſceds of ach one tune, 
nutniegs, marjoram, Cypreſs powder, geraninn 
moſchatum, vamphite df tach half an ance, 
ſtorux liquida half a drackm, muſt den grains, 
all being in fine powder, with a ſutle fine ſugat, 
bent all in a mortar, and make them up into 
Waſh- balls. © 011862. Oper s 
Tv uo the fame ancther way.] Take of the (aid 
ſoap' txwo pounds, juice of macaleb two ounces, 


two bunces; ſtorax one ounce, all being in fire 
- powder, mix with the ſoap, of which male tall, 
drying them in the ſnadox. 
Te mute bulls of "white: ſoap.] Take of whit 
' ſoap: five pounds, ireos tour:'ounees, ampſum, 
white ſanders, of each-threeiounces, ftorax one 
ounce, all in powder, ficep in muſk water, d 
which make paſte forwalh balls. 
Another ſort very pood:?] Lüke of white ſonf 
four pounds, orrice fix ounces, macaleb three 
ounces, oloves two ounces, all in powder wi 
with-the ſoap, with a little oil of ſpike, rhodin 
or the like, of which make balls. 


Aal be 
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Another way to abe them ef goats fat.) Make 
2 ſtrong lixivium of pot - aſhes, as that a new laid 
egg will ſwim thereupon, which boil with citron - 
peels : take of this Iye twenty pounds, goats fat 
tuo pounds, boil it $or-an' hour, then ſtrain it 
through a hinen cloth into broad platters of fair 
water, expoling it to the ſun, mix it oſten every 
day till it begins to grow hard, of which you 
may form balls, which you may perfume witch 
muſk half a drachm, oivet one ſcruple, oil of 
cinnamon ten grains. 

To make common waſb<balls, the bo of that 
ind.] Take Venice or caſtile- ſonp ſliced very 
thin, ſour pounds, ſpirit of wine half a pint, 
beat all together; then add chymical oil of ſa ſſ- 
afraſs or lemons an ounce or more; and beat 
again very well: laſtly, add white ſtarch made 
into a paſte with water by boiling a ſsfhcient 
quantity to make all into an even and ſmooth 
maſs, which form into balls of four ounces a 
piece, with powder of white arch, dry them 
and keep them for uſe. . 
Jo furify Venetian. oap.] Cut it ſmall, to 
which put ſome roſe · water, or other perfuming 
water, boil them @ while, then ſtrain it and it 
will be ſweet and good, then take off the ſoap 
which ſwims a top with a ſpoon, and lay it up- 
on a tile, and it will preſently be dry, being 
white, free from filth and unQuoſity. 

Another way to de the ſame.) Grate the ſoap, 
and dry it in the ſan, or an oven, powder and 
berce.it, then moiſten it with ſome ſweet water 
or oil of ſpike, which dry again, in the ſhadow, 
Rae | F eee 5 

'0 make white muſted ſoap.] Take white ſ 
Purihed as — pounds, milk of — 

K 2 caleb 


— 
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caleb one ounce, muſk, civet, of each ten grains, 
my them, and make all into thick cakes or 
rouls. EET SEAS ©. 

Another kind of ſweet ſoap. ] Take of the ol. 
deſt Venice ſoap, which ſcrape and dry three 
days in the ſun (purifying it as aforeſaid) two 
pounds, ireos, amylum, of each fix ounces, fto- 
rax liquida two ounces, mix them well whilt 
hot, which put into pans to form cakes. 
To make foft ſoap of Napl:s.} Take of lixi- 
vium of pot aſhes (fo ſtrong as to bear ane 
ſixteen pounds, deer's ſuet two pounds, ſet them 
upon the fire. to ſimper; put all into a glazed 
veſſel with a large bottom, ſet it in the fun for a 
while, ſtirring it five or fix times a day with 1 
ſtick, till it wax hard like paſte. Then take of 
this paſte, to which put muſked-roſe-water ; keep 
it eight days in the ſun, ſtirring it as aforeſaid, 
ſo long as it may be neither too hard nor too 
ſoſt; then put it up in boxes or pots. 
To make the ſame ſoap muſked.) Put to the 
ſaid ſoap, roſe-water two. pounds, fine muſk in 
powder half a drachm, then mix the ſaid water 
as before. "I; 1 Ste, Fes 
Another exquiſite ſoap.) Take of the afore- 
ſaid lixiyium or oil of tartar per deliquiumtwelre 
pounds, oil olive three pounds, mix-them,amy- 
lum two pounds, Roman vitriol one, ounce in 
powder, glair of eggs two ounces, | put-alltoge- 
ther, and ſtir continually fer four hours. time, 
then let it ſtand the ſpace of a day and it 
done. You may perfume it as before; thi 
makes the hair faãii rt. 
Another exceeding the former. ] Take crow 
ſoap, vine-aſhes, of each one pound, make it in- 
to cakes with poder of roch-alum nd 
| | | q 


light, and a very govd ſcent. 


(a8: 
of each al;ke, which you may perfume at plea- 
ſure, | F 

Jo get the juice or milk of macaleb.] Take the 
ſweet and odoriferous grains of macaleb, which 
beat in a mortar (with roſe- water, or ſome per- 
fuming water) till it becomes like pap, then preſs 
out the juice or milk; which uſe within two or 
three days leſt it ſpoil. oo 

To make perfumed lights.] Take olibanum 
two ounces, camphire one ounce, beat them in- 
to powder, of which make, with, waz, balls or 
rows, which put into a glaſs lamp with roſe- 
water and lighted with a candle, will give a fair 


* 
ou 


Another for a lamp.) Take ſweet oil olive-one 
pound, benjamin, ſtorax in powder one ounce, 
muſk, ambergriſe, of each one. ſcruple, mix alt 
with the oil, which put into a lamp to burn; 
and the oil will yield a fragrant odour. , | 

To make perfumed candles.) Take labdanum, 
myrrh, xylo-aloes, ſtorax calamita, of each one 
ounce and a half, willow charcoal one ounce, 
ambergriſe, muſk, of each ten grains, make 
them into paſte with mucilage of gum tragacanth 
in roſe-water, which make into rouls like can- 
des, and dry for uſmmmmGa.. . 

A perfume to ſmoak'and burn.) Take labda - 
num two ounces, ſtotax one ounce, benjamin, 
cloves, mace, of each half an ounce, muſk, ct- 
vet, of each ten'grains, all in fine powder, make 
it up into cakes with mucilage” of gum traga- 
canth in roſe-water, which dry; and keep among 
your cloaths, which when occaſion requires, you 
may burn in a-chafing-diſh'of coals. 

Anatber ſmoaking perfume to burn.) Take lab» 
danum two drachms, ftorax one drachm, ben- 
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jamin, frankincenſe, white amber, xylo- 
of each two ſeruples, ambergriſe, mufk, of each 
five grains, make all into cakes as aforeſaid.” 

Anal ber very exeellent.} Take ſtorax, benja- 
min of each one eunce, wood of alges half an 
ounce, ambergriſe, muſk, civet, balſaꝶ of Pery, 
91] of rhodium, of each two ſeruples, ivory burat 
black a ſufficient quantity, powder what 1s to be 
powdered, and mix all together; which make 
into a paſte, with the ivory black and the mu- 
eilage aforeſaid; make little cakes and dxy them 
which keep in glaſſes cloſe ſtopped for uſe. 

Another very good, but of lejs ceſt.] Take oli 
banum one pound, ſtorax calamita and liquida, 
of each eight ounces, labdanum fix. ounces, 
willow eharcoal a ſufficient quantity, with mugil-- 
age of tragacanth, make a paſte as aforeſaid; _ - 

4 ſruert perfume its burn. ] Take ſtoras cala. 
mita, benjamin, of egch an ounce ; labdanum 
fix drachms, muſk five grains, put them inte 2 
mortar, beat fo hot, that by beating with a hitle 
peſtle, they may work together like wax, which 
2 2 lits'e cakes or balls, and keep them 

* | fs 40 

A burning perſume for a chamber.] Take ben- 
jamin, maſtich, of each an ounce; ſtoras cala- 
mita, gum anime, amber, of cach half an 
ounce ; thyme, ſweet marjoram, lignum alocs, 
yellow ſanders, of each tuo drachms; all being 
in powder, with gum tragacanth diſſolved in 
roſe - water make a maſs for cakes or balls. 
Ae ber for the ſome. } Diſſolve gum trags 
canth in damaſk rofe-water, and make it in # 
paſte with labdanum, ſtorax ealamita, benjamin, 
amber, of each two drachms; lignum ROT 


* 
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num rhodium, of each two ounecs z all being 
in powder, mix, and make: cakes. 

1 for the like intention. Take benja- 
min, ſtorax calamita, amber,.all in posdet, of 
each half an ounce; lignum aloes, yellow ſan- 
ders, of each fax drachms; in*pomder-3» make: 
them into paſts with, NG ttaggeanth diflolucd 
in roſe - water. NTP Wwe ina G * 
them for uſe. 

A perfume called, amber paſte}, Take dee an; | 
lamita, two gunces; Florentince ortice, amber: 
ana, an ounce and half nytmegs, ar: ounce; 
wulk, a ſcruple; being in powder, make a paſte 
with gum tragacanth; diſſolved in roſe water. 

A boiling per fume: }. Fill a flyer or 1 pan 
with damaſk roſe - Vater, adqing cloves well 
ed half aa ounce, hayteaveg tw — ; put 
them over the. fine, and as it Maſies, lt up with 
veſh, roſs· water. 

King Henry, bis perfume} . Take damaſk roſe 
mater a pints, cloves braiſed, yeHow: of lomans, 


vi each. half an,qupce 1 maſk ten grains; boil 


all in a perfuming pan, with two draghmy of 
white ſugar. 


| King bis elne 1 Toke a0 
role Water 2 pin, ambergrile à ſccuple, eivet fen 
* mix in parforoiag Rad. ſeitigg it ode 


embers. 
1 Fut bury chipe 


The French queen's porfans 
of Cypreſs in the chamber; a pretty * — 
oors and windows being. ſhut 3\then. ta 
'roſe-water a — „ ani ee a a 
aunce, py wem! _ 's pexſuming kt 
ho ani 1 Paracs)ſus.) Take cow: 
e 7 E 4 and diſh] 


_—_ (we 
it in daſnes ; and the water thereof will be an 
excellent perfume, and have the ſcent of amber. 
Eard euſtified, a great perfume.) Fake hogs- 
lard very pure one drachm, muſk, civet, of each 
half a drachm, mix them well for bones. 
ſbe mineral perfume of antimony} Diſſolte 
antimony in oil of flints, eryſtal, er ſand; coa- 
gulate the ſolution into a red maſs, put thereon! 
ſpirit of urine, and digeſt till the ſpirit is tinged; 
ur it off, and put on more, till all the tinQure 
is extracted; put all the tindures together, and 
evaporate the ſpirit of urine in balneo; and there 
will remain a blood-red liquor at bottom; upon 
which put ſpirit of wine, and you ſhall extraR a 
very pure tincture ſmelling like garlic; digeſt it 
a month, and it will fmel} like balm; digeſt it a 
while longer, and it: will ſme li like muſk or am. 
bergriſe. Beſides be ing a perfume, it is un ex- 
cellent ſudorifiek, and cures the plague, fevers, 
lues 'venerea; &c.” After the ſame mather;You 
may make as ſubſtantial a perfume ef ſolphur or 
brimſtone. e 77 eng * 1 * 
/ tbe adulteratiun of muſt, ci vet an ane. 
griſe.] By reaſon that theſe choice perſumes are 
often adulterated or counterſeited, we ſball de 
our endeavour to diſcover the; cheat, leaſt an 
being deceived thereby ſhould ſuffer loſs *Ms 
is often adulterated by mixing nutmegs, mace, 
einnamon, cloves, ſpicknard, of each alike in 2 
_ fine or impalpable powder, with warm Wood of 
pigeons, and then dried in the ſun, then beaten 
again, and moiſtened with 'muſk-watet, drying 
and repeating the ſame work eight or ten times 
adding at laſt à quarter part of pure muſk Ay 
moiſtning ang mixing 'with muſk- water; 


dividing 


"+9 vs. 


25 
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A 


dividing the maſs into ſeveral parts, and rolling 


them in the hair of a goat, which grows under 
his tail. FI 

Others adulterate it thus.) By filling the 
muſk-cods with goats blood, and a little toaſted 


| bread, mixed with a quarter part of muſk, well 


heaten together. The cheat is diſcerned by the 
brightneſs of the goats blood. 4+ 
Or thus.) Take ſtorax, labdanum, powder 


of xylo-aloes, of each four ounces; muſk and 


civet, of each half an ounce; mix all together 
with roſe-water. The cheat is diſcerned by. its 
eaſy diſſolving in water, and its different colour 
and ſcent. n . | | |; 

Or thus.] Take goats bleod, powder of an- 
gelica, roots, muſk, of each alike, make a mix- 
ture. 1 2 

To adulterate civet.] Mix with it the gall of 
an ox, and ſtorax liquified and waſhed; or 
— adulterate it by the addition of honey of 

rete. 76 gt | 

To reflore the hoſt ſcent to muſk, or ambergriſe.] 
This is done by hanging it ſome time in a jakes 
or houſe of office; for by theſe ill ſcents its in- 
nate virtue and odour is excited and revived. 

To perfume ſkins ar 8 Put a little civet 
thereon here and there, (it gloves, along the 
ſeams) then waſk in | roſe or muſked water four 


or five times, or ſo long as that they ſavour no 


more of the leather, preſſing them hard ever 
ume; then lay them in a platter, covered wit 


the ſaid water, mixed with powder of Cypreſs, a 


day or two; take them out, preſs them and dry 
them in the ſhadow; being half dry, beſmear 
them a little with civet mixed with oil of jaſ- 
wine or ben, on the inward fide chating them 
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with your hands before a fire, till you think that 
the cet hath pierced or gone through the lea- 
ther; leaving them ſo a day or more; then ub 
it with a cloth that the gloves or leather may 
grow ſoft ; leaving them fo till they are almoſt 
dry, being drawn and ſtretched out; then hold 
them over ſome burning perfume to dry, and 
wetting them again with muſk-water, do thus 
twenty times: laſtly, take muſk and ambergriſe 
a ſufficient quantity, which mix with oil of jaſ- 
mine, benjamin or ben, diffolveiat the ſire with 
a little perfumed water, with whiob (with a pen- 
eil) ſtrike the. gloves or leather over on the qut- 
fide ; beſmearing the ſame with civet: ilaftly, 
lay them for fix or eight days between two ma- 

traſſes, ſo will the ſkin or gloves be encollentiy 
perfumed. . "iy 

Another way very excellent.) Take three pints 

of wine, ſheeps fuet or-fat one pound, bait them 

together in a veſſel clofe covered, - this dane, 
waſh. the greaſe fix or ſeven times well with fait 
water, then boil it again in white-wime and roſe 
water, of each one pound and a half, with a 
mall fire, til the half be conſumed; then take 
the ſaid greaſe, to 3 pulp of fueet m- 

vews roaſted Half a pound, boi 


all in roſe · vater 
Half an hour, then ſtrain it , and beat it in a 
mortar, with a little eil of jaſmine and muſt, 
with which beſmear your gloves (after duo waſi- 
ing as aforeſaĩd) it well in by the fire. 
ANnotber way far gloves.] Waſh newcorduban 
ploves,. waſh them well three or four days (once 
a day) in good muſkified white wine, eteſing 
and ſmoothing them well: laftly, waſh them in 
muſked - water, letting them lie therein for w—_ 
then dry them with cart. This done, 3 
1. g 5 3 
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amber, bazil of each one drachm. in a quart of 
ſweet watec, in which diſſalye gum tragacanth 
three dtachms, boil all gently together, and in 
the boilipg- add zibet ons ſcruple, with which 
beſmear the glaves, rubbing and chabng it in, 
then drying them according to att. 11 

Or thus. ] Firſt waſh the gloves. or ſkins in 
yhite- wine, then dim them in the ſhade ; then 
waſh them in ſweet water, mixed. with oil ol 
cloves, and labdanum, of each alike ; laſtly, take 
muſk, civet, ambergrife, of cach the quantity of 
fix grains; oihof muſk half a drachm; mucik 
2ge of gum vagacanth, fiſteen grains; mix them 
well together in a Mortar, - which chafe into the 
walhed gloves before the fire. 40 i111 
. Or thus.} Take damaſł roſe. uater muſkified, 
9.5. put it into a pewter or earthen diſh, and lay 
the gloves in jt ono night and day, with a little 
turning now and then, and tha they wp be 
thoroughly wet; then: take them out, and dry 
them carefully, Take cloves In;ouncc. and half, 
» fine — mix it wich the —— D 2 

y it upon t gloves, wetting em thoroug 
and dry diem as. before : fab oil of hen or & al- 
monds an aunee, muſt half a deachni, amber- 
gtiſe a ſcruple, grind all well together upon a 
ſione, with a fewidrops of the former water, with 
which anaint the ſeams, and chate it inta the 
leather; laying many pairs anę upon * 
for. ſome time, till N d,. 
and then keep them carefully from the air. 
Or thus. ] Take: ail gf fweet almonds, or af 
ben, which is better, two ounces; .muſk.-twd 
&achmss ambergriſe half a Hrachm; oi of 
gloves chymical a draghm and. half;: grind all 


wall together upon a (che muſk and 
1 2 porphyry, (the — 


— 


— 
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amber being firſt in fine powder) ten digen tao 
months, and keep it for uſe; Take damaſt toſe 
water muſkified, and wet your gloves therewith 
very well upon a boord, then dry them; do this 
chree or four times, and at laſt anoint them wich 
the former oil; keeping them as the former, 
with this oil, you may anoint your hands, it will 
not only perſume them, but alſo make them oft 
and ſmoot n. % 140% rc Ff 

Or thus.] ' Take oil of cloves two ountes; | 
1 calamita one ounce, benjamin half an 
22 cinnamon __ drachms, muſt half a 

achm, ambergriſe a eruple, ſweet matjoram, 
thyme, of each fiſteen grains, mix and grind 
them on a porphyry, to be uſed as the — 
oil, aſter waſhing of the en in damaſk fole- 
water. 

Or tbus.] Take wok two drachms; aber 
griſe one drachm ; civet twelve grains; mix 
them together well; then add gum tragacanth, 
diſſolved in damafk roſe-water muſkified; grind 
all upon a ſtone till _ are very fine and fully 
m_— then tay, it upon your gloves wön a 

being Gril.ws — 5 with this following wa- 
2 Tale e of wood-aſhes. a pint 3 
the yellow of a dozen oranges; Braſil and yel- 
low ſanders in powder, of each an ounee; 
a ſmall quantity; boil to the eonſumptiow'of'a 
third part, ſtrain, and with a clean cloth or bruſh 
waſh over your gloves (being firſt waſhed-in- rain 
water from their alum and eggs) to colour them, 
four times} then being dry; applyico-chem'the 
former oil 111 e 7 DM 4 
Or thus] Take muſk a drachm, ane 
| Half a drachm; oivet fix grains, gi ind them = 


Hons wirb oil of Kmpns, ot wyh equal 6 
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oil of lemons, ſaſſafras and rhodium, with which 
your gloves'(being waſhed as in the former) are 
to be perfumed” by! ach! them with a 2 
bruſn. 

Cloths, linen or —— e n * 
the lile.] Are beſt perfumed (with little coſt) 
with the ſmoak of burning perfumes, after which 
you may ſprinkle them often with damaſk roſe- 
water muſkified, and anoint the corners and clo- 
ſures of the boards with ſome of the former oils. 
Jo make red turiting ind.] Take raſpings of 
Brazil one ounce, white lead, alum, of each two 
drachms, grind and mingle: them, infuſe them 
in urine one pound, with gum arabick wo err 
ples, or a drachm at moſt. | 

Another way to male red ink. 1. | Take wine 
vinegar two pounds, raſpings of Brazil two 
ounces, alum half an ounte, infufe all ten da 
then gently boil, to which add gum arabick five 
drachms, diſſolve the gum, ſtrain and keep it for 
uſe. Note, two drachms of the gum in ſome 
caſes may be efioughs 28 es 


e forbear here to give" a recei foe | 
ring a moſt exquiſite Black Writing — pps 
ſold the property. of it to the printer, who i in- 
tends ſhortly to offer it to the pablie ready pro- 
pared, at the ſame rate of the ordinary 222 of 
black ink. It is free from the ih Ai of the 
common black writing ink, made of - galls and 
copperas, ſuch as growing thick, drying up, loo- 
ſing the colour, and moulding. I had it from 
the late element Ir now oh a German — 


To make grew ink toxurite with: ] Make Ge 
xendigle into * with ſtrong vine gar, and 
infuſian 
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_ infuſion of green galk, in which 2 little gum 
= biek hath been. diflolved, let it. deyy _ 
when you would write with it, temper. mtb. 
. fuſion If green galls aforeſaid. 

- Sngtbes 2py to ale grew inh dh curife 
Diſſolve yerdigrife in vinegat, then ſtrain js, 
and grind it with a little heney 3nd mucilage af 
gum tragacanih, upon a petpbhyty ſtane, 

Te nale blue ink te write until. Grind in, 
dige with beney mixed. with glai of 488. 
glue-water, made of nightly diet in viter 
and ſtrained. 

Tu mate red quriting. ink of eee Grind 
vermillion well upon 2. porphyry ſtone, with 
common water; dry it and put it Mate a 
veſſel, to which put urine, ſhake all+togather, 
let it ſettle, then pour off the uri po and putting 
on mare Urine, repeat this work sight e ten 
times, ſo will the vermilliou be welf eleanſed; 
to which pu glair of eggs to ſwim on it abo 8 
finger's breadth, ir them together, and ſettling. 
abſtract the glair; then put on more gar. ef 
eggs, repeating the ſ{me work eight or ten times 
alſo, to take away-the ſcent of the vine ; lH, 
mix it with freſb glair, and keep it in a glaſs ye 
fel eloſe Gopped for uſe; When: you vie. u, mix 
dt with water or viregar. 1it abu! 

Te make printars Mook] This is wage by 
mingling: lamp black with liquid varniſh; 
- boiling it a lutle, which you may make thiek L 
pleaſute. You wuſt make it meiſter in winter, 
than in ſummer; and note, that the thigkgr i 
makes the fairer letter. If it be. toe thiek, Ju 
muſt put in more linſeed oil, or oil of walnuts, 
fo way you make it thicker os —_— at _-_ 


E 
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To make red printing ink.] Grind vermillian 
very well with the aforeſaid liquid varniſh ar lin- 
ſeed oil. ln ot Fe 1 . 

To make green printing ink.) | Grind Spaniſh _. 
green with the ſaid varn iſh ot linſeed oil as afore- 
faid; and after the ſame manner, may you 
make printers blue, by grinding azure with the 
ſaid linſeed ail. | | 1 er 0 

Toa make red ſoft wax.) Take white bees-wax 
one pouud, turpentine three ounces, vetmillion 
in powder well ground, oil olive, of each one 
ounce, melt the wax and turpentine 3 let it cool 
a little, then add the reſt, heating them well - 

ether. 

, To do the ſame otherwiſe.) This is done by 

taking away the vermillion, and. adding inſie ad 

thereof red lead three aunts, to the former 

things. a Nob 14 0 

7 make green wax.] Take wax one pound, 
turpentine three ounces, verdigriſe ground, oil 
alive, of each one ounce ; compleat the work as 
before direted, - 3 

To make black wax.) Take bees- wax one 
pound, turpentine three ounces, black earth, oil 
olive, of each one ounce; mix and make wax 
as aforeſaid. + | de 

To make wax perfumed,} This is done. by 
mixing with the oil ali ve aforeſaid, muſk, am- 
bergriſe, or any other eminent perfume, as oil 
of cinnamon, adeps roſarum, or the like, one 
drachm, more or leſs, according as you intend 
to have its ſoent extended. __ pe 

Aſter the ſame manner yau may make ſoft 
 Vax of all calours, having what ſcent you pleale ;. 

by mizing the ſcent intended, with W 


r 
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and putting the colour in, in place of the vei- 
million. n, 
To make bard ſealing wax.) Take pure fine 
gum-lack, melt it in an carthen veſſel, and put 
into it a ſufficient quantity of the colour you de- 
ſign your wax to be of, ſtir and mingle it well, 
then take it off the fire, and when] tt is aft 
heat, you may make it up into rolls or ſticks, 
To make red wax, you muſb colour jt with ver- 
million. Blue wax, with blue bice, ſmalt, or 
_ ukramarine. Green wax with green bice, ver- 
digriſe, or ſome other mixture of that colour, 
Black wax, with ivory or cherry ſtone black, 
Purple wax, or of a dark red, with prepartd ca · 
put mortuum, Indian lake, ce. 
To make mouth gum.) Diffolve iſinglaſs in fair 
water in a gentle balneo, then ſtrain it through 
a wide hair fieve, whilſt it is hot, upon another 
coarſe and cloſe hair ſie ve; when it is cold it 
will be thick like jelly; cut it into long hand- 
ſome pieces, which put on a ſtring, ſo that they 
touch not one another, and hang them in the 
ſun till they are dry. You may give it a fine 
taſte and ſmell, by mixing ſweet and odontferovs 
_ _—_— 77 6 tw fe ©: Tn 10 
Another kind of ſirong g or pipes and aque- 
dufs.] Tobacco pipe clay, dried and reduced 
to powder, and mixed with good ſtore of ſhort 
flocks, and beat up with linſeed oil to à flif 
aſte, like kneaded dough, makes a ſtrong and 
| Faſting cement for pipes and aqueduQs 5 and be- 
ing made into pipes (though long a drying) is 
very ſtanch and laſting. nen 
To make-a very flrong glew.) Soak the fineſt 
ichthyocolla (that is hnglaſs) twenty-four hour 
in ſpirit of wine, or common brandy ; dende 
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all very gently together, continually ſtirring of 
it, that it burn not, fo long till it becomes one 
liquor or body (ſave ſome ſtrings not very diflol- 
vable) which ſtrain whilſt hot, through a"coarſe- 
linen cloth, into a veſſel where it may be kept 
cloſe ſtopped 3 a: gentle heat will melt this glew 
into a tranſparent liquor, with which you may 
gle w things ſo ſtrongly together, that they will 
rather break in any other part, than in the place 
glewed ; it much exceeds the common glew. '' » 
Of the various "ways of making artificial pearls. 


Th: firſt way.] ' Difſolve mother &pearl in ſpi- 


rit of vinegar, then precipitate it with oil of ſul- 
phur per campanam (not with oleum tartari, for 
that takes away the ſplendot) whiels adds a luſtre 
to it; dry the precipitate, and mix it wih whites 
of eggs, of which maſs you may make pearls, of 
what largeneſs you pleaſe; which before they be 


dry, bore through wich a ſilver wire, ſo will you 


have pearls ſcarcely to be diſcerned from thoſe 
which are truly natural.” ooo 09 nn nm 
- The ſetond way.) Take chalk, put it into the 
fire, letting it he till it breaksz grind it impalpa- 
ble, and mix it with whites of eggs of which 
form pearls, boring them as aforeſaid ; dry 
then wet and cover them with leaf flver. 
The third way.] Take prepared crabs · eyes 
ground into impalpable powder, and with glair 
make pearls; which bore, as aforeſaid; ' dry 
them, and boil them in cows milk; then in the 
ſhade (free from duſt) dry them well; they will 
pleaſe. S007 n % an u 
The fourth way.] Take 'potters earth, and 


make them of what form you pleaſe ; dry them 


in the ſun, or in the gentle heat of a furnace; 
then wet them with glair of eggs, lightly — 
| | 0 
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ed with bole-ammoniac, and cover them with. 
leaves of ftlycr, being fuſt wet with Water; 
when they are dry, pol them wih a teeth, 
and they will be oriental, Then take bi 
parchment, and-waſh them in viaem water, ill 
the water gros ſamawhat thick, boibAU,ö ͥ tuin 
it, and uſe it warms then faſtan esch pearl thin! 
its hole upan a. fine pioce of wire, ant flange 
them into the water of peach ments taking thaw. 
out again; then turn them mund, that the 
gle ay hiquor may equally. cover hre but dhe 
_ — _ mw _ ſtune through. 
that the peamy gem bor truly A. notusaf, 
and being compared, wil rather cutjẽ, 
Tue fifth: woy}- Caleine mpldle and nal 
heils in a orucible. till they age very N. ven 
as ſnow; with glair mske pearl, which berg 
aſoreſaid, dey thema in th fun dig ch en 
wie, dry them. agmn, and they. will he. fait. 75 
The ſiæib wen] Take ſublimate t nes. 
tin · glaſs one ounce, mix them, and. fubhae 
thera together, and you will have a fybkagte 
not infarior to the bheſt oriem pearls in ahe 
of 1 with ghair, you may form what you 


3 11 ten (11211 51777000 ene 
The ſeventh way] Toke any of the gſereſgd 
particulars, and mix them (inſtead: of. glei] with 
ground varniſh (made of gum anime: and de 
alcool of wine) of which make pe arla 2 theſe wi 
in all reſpe cts be like the natural; for theſe will 
no moge diſſolve in water, than the twyly v 
ral; which all thoſe that are made of glad 
eggs, arc yngvoidably; {ubjet „„ LY 

; The eighth wey] Aker diſſalut ion, precip 
tion, edulcoration, ſiccation and fosmation, y 
the pearls into a loaf of bread, and bake it 2 

; 5 O 
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deen with other! bread; ſo long till the Idaf is 


much burned,. then take them out, and waſh 
them, firſt in good juice of lemons, then in 


clear ſpring waters and they will be as fair as 
the truly natural, Or after baking, give them 


to pigeans to eat, keeping them cloſe- vp; and in 
the dung you will find the pearl eneee ding tair: 
where, note, you muſt give the pigeans nothing 
to eat in three days tine 

The ninth way.] - After diſſolut ion of ſmall 
ociental pearls in juice of lemons, make the forex 


thereof with clarified, honey, moiſtning your 
hand with aqua mellis; this done, perfect them 


as be fore. 


The tewb: in.] Take: ebend juice of le. 


. mons,, powder of pearl, of each fix ounces, talk 


one ounce, put them inte a glaſs, and top it 
cloſe, ſet it fiſteen days in horſe-dung, and it 
will be a white paſte 3 ef which ſorm pearls, bore 
them, and dry them in the ſun ; at laſt in paſte 


of barle y- meal (viz. a, barley-loaf)' four fingers 


thick, ſtiek the pearl, ſo; that they may not 
touch, ſtop the holes, and cover them with paſte, 
ſet t into an oven and bake it with. bread, and 
you will find them hard and clear. £7, 
The eleventh way.] Having formed them 


the matter intended, bored and dried them, put 
them into quickſilver, ſet over-a glowing heat, 


ſürring them well about, that the quiekblver 


may Rick to them 3 then dip them into glay of 


eggs, upon a glowing heat, and they are done; 
or being dry, boil them in linſeed ail, and waſh 
ihem in warm water. n F 
The twelfth way.} Take pearl three ounces, 
prepared ſalt one ounee, filtrated juice of lev 
mons, ſo much as will eorer them tour fingers 
| breadth ; 
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61148) 
breadth ; let it ſtand ſo long till it be a paſte; 
the glaſs being very cloſe ſtopped, -ſhake all to- 
gether five or fix times a day; and when it 
comes to paſte, put it into a- glaſs with ſtron 
ſpirit of vinegar, lute another glaſs over itz di- 
geſt it three weeks in a cool place undet the 
earth, ſo long till all be diſſolved; then mix it 
with a little oil of eggs, or ſnail water, till it be 
like pearl in colour; then put this paſte into fi- 
ver moulds and cloſe them up for eight days; 
after which take them out, and bore them az 
aforeſaid, and put them again imo the mould 
for eight days; this done, boil them ina filver 
porringer with milk: laſtly, dry them upon a 
plate, in a warm place, where neither wind nor 
- duſt may come, and they will be much fairer 

than any oriental pearl. ene, 
be thirteenth way.] Afier the preparation of 
the matter in juice of lemons, or aquafortis, with 
clean hands make them into „ and waſl 
them in diſtilled water, which put into edulco- 
tate calx of filver, and digeſt in horſe dung for 
s- month, ſo will they be fair and very oriental 
be fourteenth way.] Diſſolve the matter in 
aquafortis (which let over top it à finger v. 
breadth) in a glaſs gourd, till all be incorporated 
into one body, which put into ſilver moulds, 
which have holes through them, and having 
ſtood one day, bore them through the holes, 4s 
they lie in the mould with a filver needle ; be-. 
ing quite dry, take them out, put them into 1 
glaſs cloſe covered in the ſun; till they be quite 
dry; then put them upon a filver wire; and let 
them lie covered in their own fat, (that is, that 
fatty ſubſtance which ſwims on the top of the 
menſtruum in their diffolution) ſo long till * 
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are very fair, then being ſtrung, put them into a 
glaſs egg, and let them ſtand nine days in di- 
eſtion, and they will be as fair as the natural. 
The fifteenth way.] Take tobacco- pipe clay, 
of which form little beads, as before direQed, 
dry them in the ſun, and burn them in a potter's 
furnace, then cover them with bole ammoniac, 
tempered with whites of eggs; being dry, dip 
them in water, lay on leaf filver, which dry 
again, and poliſh them with a tooth ; then take 
clean ſhavings of parchment, cut ſmall and 


waſhed well With warm water; boil them in a 


new pot, with a flow fire till they become ſome- 
what thick, ſtrain it, and being warm, put in 
the pearl upon a needle or fine wire, that the 
hole may not be ſtopped, take them ont, turn 
them round, that the water or glew may not ſet- 
tle in one place, dipping them ſo often (drying 
them every time) till they be thick enough, and 
they will appear full as fair as the truly natural. 
The ſixteenib way.] Take the impalpable and 
ſnow-white calx of talk, and with the beſt var- 
niſh make a paſte; of which form pearls, and 
bore them with a filver wire, on which let them 
dry; this done, make a mixture of the alchool 
of the incomparably pure red diaphoretick, mer- 
cury, calx of talk aforeſaid, ſhell gold and filver, 
as before directed, in a juſt and due rtion 
(v by many trials you may find — in which 
roul your pearls till they bo all over perfectly 
covered, then varniſh- them with the aforeſaid 
varniſh, which let dry according to art, and if 
need be, poliſh with the impalpable powder of 
putty and water. E . 
Tho ſeventeenth way.] Take mercury and the 
fineſt pewter, of cach one pound ;. make an 
| amalgama, 


( % . 
amalgama, which waſh ſo well, till the black 
is gone, make it into little cakes, and lay them 
on a marble ſtone; then take meroury ſubhmate 
two pounds in very fine powder, and ſtres t 

upon the cakes; put them on a glaſs diſh, and 
ſet them in a very moiſt cellar to di into an 
oil, whieh rettify by a glaſs helm in balned ma- 
Tie, and ſo there will be drawn off by a 
fire a mercurial water. Then take of the bel 
{mall oriental pearls, one ounce ; put them into 
the mercurial water, and in two or three days 
they will be reduced to a paſte, which in a filver 
mould, you may form into pearls of what big 
nels you p'eaſe. At the ſame time yu mut 
hole them with a filver wire. Then put them, 
when they are moulded, into a new crucible, 
but ſo that they touch not one another g the top 
of the crucible being well covered and luted 
cloſe; ſo ſet them in a glaſs- maker's annealing 
furnace, till they be very hard, which will be in 
a little time. Afterwards make a pye of flower, 
let it be very thick, and take the-hardened-pearls 
putting them on aſſilver wire, and ſo fix them in 
the pye, that they touch not any part of it, not 
one another. Laſtly, put the pye, made close 
up, into an oven of bakers houſhold bread, and 
let the pye ſtand all the time that the bread i 
baking; after which you will find the pratls to 
be as well coloured as the beſt oriental. 4% 
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BY glaſs; us here treated of, is to be under- 


ſtood, tie artificial: wirrifications of bodies, 


made to anfwer ſome uſoful parpiſe, eithet in 


domeſtic neceſſaries, or other 'articles df com- 
merce: and the obſervations and directions 


given with regard to it, in titis treatiſe, are ſuch 
' only as teſpe & the improvement of the art bf 
preparing and compounding the kinds appfica- 


ble to theſe ends in the different manufactures of 
it. For the mere ſpeculative and philoſophic 


diſquiſitions on its nature are avoided, where 
they lead to no principles that are capable of be- 


ing applied to ptactioe. The methods of mo- 
delling and forming it into all the wariety of 
veſſels, and other figures , into which it is wrdught 
are like wife) omitted: decauſe they are already, 
or may be'by pther' means, well known to thoſe 
who have any concern" with them as an employ- 


ment; or like all orher:eecupations- of artiſans, 


may be mueh more eaſity and better learned by 
ſuch as are deſirous to'be initiated into an opera- 


tive knowledge of them, from an inſpe ction of 


actual works, and trials to imitate what is 
| | there 


— 


(29 | 
there to be ſeen done, than they can by the molt 
explicit verbal directions. Wn obs 

The manufactured glaſs at preſent in uſe may | 
be divided into three general kinds, white tran- 
ſparent glaſs, coloured glaſs, and-common 
or bottle glaſs, Of the firſt kind, ;there is a 
great variety of ſorts,” according to the Jock 
purpoſes intended to be ſerved by. it, either for 
making domeſtic utenſils, or lights for incloſed 
places: and of the ſecond, there 1s-1ikewiſe 2 
ſtill greater multiplicity of ſpecies, differing in 
their colour, or other properties, according to the 
occaſions for which they are wanted: but of the 
laſt, there is no diſtinguiſhed difference of ſon; 
except what the accidental manner of 3 + 5 
on and management, practiſed according tothe 
{kill or art of partieular directors of manufacdo- 

ries, may occaſion... : . 2 nn, 
In order, however, to ſpeak more; intelligibly 
of the nature of the manufactured glaſs, to be 
here treated of, it is proper to give ſome diftint 
notion of vitrification. in general. But I ſhall 
not endeavour to , puſh the matter to thoſe al- 
moſt metaphyſical lengths to whick Becher, 
Stahl, and others, have endeavoured- to carry 
it; even far beyond the concluſions which can 
be ſupported by inductions from ſufficient, expe- 
riments. Vitrification then (according. to: the 
more general and obvious notions of its natur 
is a change which may be wrought in meſtkinds 
of fixed bodies, or rather in all under ſome ei- 
cumſtances, by :the means of heat; applied in 
various degrees, according to the various n. 
ture of the bodies; from which change, the) 
become fluid; and continue ſo while kept inthe 
ſame, or any greater degree of heat; 9 when 
iF | come 


5, of —_ | 
become cold, acquire tranſparency, fragility, a 
great but not. abſolute degree of inflexibility, a 
total want of malleability, and inſolubility in 
water. All theſe qualities are inſepatably atten- 
dant on perfect vitrification : though there may 
be many preparations of artificial glaſs; even 
among thoſe that àre in common uſe, in which 
ſome of them are wanting. Bat this is, never- 
theleſs; onfy here the vitrification is immatiire 3 
or where there is an admixture of other bodies 
with the vitrified matter: as in the caſe of the 
opake white glaſs; in which the matter giving 
the milky colour'is in an unvitnified ſtate,” and 
3 deſtroys the tranſparency; or, in 
the compoſitions where tog great a proportion of 
falts is uſed, when the glaſs produced wilt be 
foluble in water; though perfect vit reſpe@ to 


* 


% . 


0 all the other qualities. In both theſe caſes there 
4 we preſence of an heterogenepus body, be- 
8 ſides the proper glaſs; and therefore, if the whole 
all maſs be conſidered as in à vitri fie ſtate, it muſt 
al be deemed to be an imperfect one, though the 
5 compoſition, in the inſtarice of the white glaſs, 
* be adapted by this very Circumſtance to the o- 
2 nomical putpoſe for which it is intended. The 

lame principle will be verified on a due exami- 
92 nation in all the other ſorts of .manufaQured 


glaſs, as well as in © accidental commixtures, 
were the appearances' of the glaſs diſagree: with 
tne ſyſtem of qualities required, in the above 
_ definition, to the perfect conſtitution of 
Na.. e ONES] GH en unge, 
From the natu lot vitrification, it therefore 
appears, that all fixed bodies are capable of be- 
Kg the materials of perſect glaſs under ſome 
crcumſtances.' But as the means of vitrification 
. are 


( 154 ). 
are limited with r 75 to the manyfaQured 


laſs, ſuch bodies only are 98 to hecomg. the 
ingredients of the pers & kind ls of it, 25 are eaſi- 


ly to be procure din due quantity, an admit of 


beine vitri 4 þ thy heat of a furnace. cyber 
alone, or Ki commixture dee others, 
which may promote this g 
in the caſe of the imperſeRt { orts, ſuch, as ihe 
above- -Mentione: d, bodies thut are not apable uſ 
being vitriated, by the means there-aroployed, 
are 2 alſo taken in as materials: heft they as 
required to give the er ety Wanted 
in cach 20.078 fort The principal 
| therefore, ha are choſen for the 1 
1 lRanees 9 7 — ſand, flints, and other 
9 ſong and canhy teur; 
11 eta 9 . Pare ay 


cauſe them, » their commixttſes 10 Ho In, 
© RAY lels degree of 100 than they, aua 


>: 2 
would. This rty of promoting vitrification 
is called techinjenily wen. bes on which 
they ſo act; and on the proper application of this 
principle to practice lies the main ftreſs of {kill 
in the art of compounding, glaſs ; as the ſavings .. 
in the original coſt of the ingredients, in time 
and in fewel, as well as the qualities of the glaſs 
produced, depend chiefly on the thorqugh intel- - 
lizence, in this view, of the nature of the bo- 
dies, proper to become ingredients of it. The 
next important relation, in which bodies ſtand 
with reſpect to the compoſition of glaſs, is the 
effect they may have on its colour by their ad- 
mixture: in order to deſtroy all kinds of which 
in ſome caſes, and to produce them in others, 
ingredients are frequently added, that are not 
otherwiſe neceſſary; as being no way ſubſervi- 
ent to the general view. This conſtitutes, there- 
fore, the other great object of (kill in the art of 
making glaſs : for the knowing properly how to 
take away all colour from the tran{parent white 
glaſs, and to impart any kind de fired, to proper 
compoſitions on other occafions, is of the next 
great moment to the being able, by the moſt 
heap and eaſy means, to procure a due vitrifi- 
ation. | | 
According to the above ſpecified intentions, 
n which the ſeveral ſubſtances ſerving for the 
eriag of glaſs are uſed, they may be proper- 
diſtinguiſned into three kinds, as making the 
ody, flux, and colorific matter. 
The ſubſtances which have been employed in 
rming the body of glaſs are ſand (by which is 
ly to be underftood the white kinds) flints, 
lc, ſpar, and ſeveral other ſtony foffiles. All 
cle vitrify of themſelves too ſlowly, to produce 
L 2 perfect 


? (- 156. ) | 
perfeQ glaſs by the degree of heat thet can be 
applied to them when in larger maſſes: which 
makes them therefore require. the addition of 
thoſe other kinds, whoſe flixing power may. re- 
medy this defect in them: while they, on the 

olher hand, being of low price, and to be pro- 
cured in unlimited quantities, and giving that 

-hardneſs, ſtrength, and mſolubility, which can- 
not be had in any glaſs, formed of other ſub- 
ſtances without them, are yet eſſential and in 
diſpenſibly nece ſſary ingredients in all Kinds of 
manufactured glaſs. STE. 4 

The ſubſtances which are uſed as fluxing in 
gredients in glaſs, are red-lead, pearl- aſhes, ni- 
tre, ſea ſalt, borax, arſenic, the ſcoria of forges, 
commonly called clinkers, and wood- aſhes, con- 
taining the calcined earth and litiviate falts, u 
produced by incineration. The preſence of ſome. 
of theſe bodies is always equally. neceſſaty vt 

_that of thoſe, which form the body, in all the 
compoſitions of manufactured glaſs. But the 
uſe of them, both with reſpe& to choice and 
proportion, is greatly varied in different works; 

even where the ſame kind of glaſs is intended 
to be produced: as the general. nature of then, 
has never been hitherto underſtood by the dire. 

tors of ſuch works; and they have onby impl. 

_ citly followed the beſt receipts they could po- 
cure, carefully keeping them ſecret, when tie 

happened either by communicat.on or their c. 
cidental diſcovery to be poſſeſſed of ſuch in- 
provements, as gave them any advantages or 
their fellow operators. 3 25 


The ſubſtances which have. been applied u 


colorific matter in manutaQured glaſs, ate er 
ttemely numerous and various; as all the it 
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«es of metals and ſemi-· metals, with many othes_ 


mineral and foſſile bodies, have been uſed for 
the producing ſome colour or other; and make 
a large field of ſpeculative and practical know- 


edge. The att of ſtaining glaſs, with all the 


variety of colours in the greateſt degree of force 
and brightneſs, 1s not however of ſo much im- 
pottance commercially conſidered, as the know- 
ing how to baniſh and exclude, with caſe and 
certainty, the colours which'of themſelves ariſe 
in moſt of the compoſitions for glaſs. intended to 
be perfectly tranſparent and colourleſs. For this 
laſt purpoſe, nitre and magne ſia are the princi- 
pal ſubſtances employed, in the manufactures of 
this country; and extremely well anſwer. the 
end: though not without enhancing the expence 
of the glaſs by the uſe of the firſt; and in 4 
{mall degree injuring its tranſparency by that of 
the latter; as may be demonſtrated by principles 
that are unqueſtionable in themſelves, though 
wholly unknown to thofe who are practically 
concerned in theſe matten. 
From theſe three kind of fubſtances, duly 
combined together by commixture and adequate 
heat, or in ſome caſes from the two firſt only, all 
the ſorts of mauufaQured glaſs at preſent in uſe 
are formed. The general manner of doing 
which, is to reduce thoſe kinds of bodies, that 
are in groſſer maſſes, to powder; and then, all 
the ingredients being thoroughly well mixed to- 
gether by grinding, and put into proper pots, to 
place them in a furnace where the heat is ſuffi- 
cient to bring them to a due ſtate of fuſion; in 
which they are to be continued till the vitrifica- 
tion be completed, pond ty 
| Nh This 
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This proper degree of vitrification muſt he di. 
ſtinguiſhed by the tranſparent and equal appeat- 
ance of the matter, when a ſmall pornon is taken 
out and ſuffered to cool: except in the caſe of 
thoſe ſorts where the glaſs is not perfe&, with 
regard to which, a judgment muſt be made from 
their having attained or wanting 15 pecuſiat 

appearance, which the particular ſort is required 
to have, It may be proper to ſubjoin, that it 
all caſes, the vittification is ſooner and mee ta. 
fily made perfect in proportion as the wigredient 
are reduced to the ſtate of a finer powder, and 
we” N N em. FE | i ut | 

Of the materials ferving for the body of glaſs.) 
The materials employed to give a body to 6 
are ſand, kite kale, ſpar, and ſome oer fy 
$aC terrenefolnles. - x 

Sand is, at preſent, almoſt the only Kind of 
ibiknce which is uſed in this intention in the 
Britiſi manuſactures of glaſsz and with great 
reaſon, as it extremely well anſwers the pur- 
poſe'; and does not demand the previous prepa- 
ration of calcination, that is ne y with re- 
ſpe ct to flints and other ſtones ; and as it ean be 


with certainty procnred in- any quantity demand: 
ed. The kind of ſand moſt fit for making the 
white tranſparent kinds of glafs,: is that brougſt 
from Lynn in Norfolk, by the name of which 
ce it is diſtinguiſhed: and there i alſo anc- 
ther kind of this, but inferior, brought from 
Maidſtone in Kent. It is white and ſhining; 
and, examinet! by means of a mieroſcope, fr 
pears to-be ſmall. fragments of rock c; 
from which it does not ſeem, by "any; Oe; 
ments, to differ in its qualities; and the gal 
foxmed of it may, therefore, properly be rr 
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4cred as made of cHtyſtal. The 1 of 
the ufe of it into 4 tnahufatures of glaſs in 
this country has almòſt wholly fo erſeded that 
of flitits : froth wHieh it no way iffers in this 
application; but inthe befng ſoiniewhit flower in 
vittifyiag; "which indkes requite in proportion 


a greater ſtrength of ffüx and fire : büt to com- 
penſate for this difadvaiitage, ir Is ele aft in bs a 


own colour, and much _ from. hetero Spree 
tinging bodies, which Ir fare the colour of the 
#lzfs ; and fre. quently Ive e ein afraſſiient where 
flints are aſe. Ty: hag en ri previous 


pte paration for m n and gtofſer purpoſes; 


eſpecially where nitre is uſed; hich urns out 
he ſylphatebus matter from any Alth of the na. 
fure of — mw ve getable ſubſtances; and 
conſequently ce: cy em to an earth no way 
iu oo t the gti but for nicer potpoſes, 
410 where no nitre is ule, it j is, pear 

or cletnſe the ſanid b 16h 1 11 de 
thus done. Pour wW Ty 95 HP and, 1 
ſtirted them well abduf , inc ne the vert ch 85 
dately, in ſuch man , chat the watt! may tu 35 
of — Fen with it the filth that will n i 
— epeating Which a few times; the fan 
M be freed from all the hetetos gen kous matte 


f — b lighter than itſelf. For 85 on: other 


kinds of ſand of a ſofter tet bre are | afet: FO 


beſides the adviritags of 85 e the 
are more edſily es than flints ; 1 1 05 


quently that, 2 fa Abs, in” UW förmig de 
Wich are to be 97 5 0 
ich po Kalt afffele in che 


Flints ate the wy 
ſubſtances which Are 1 5 for  fortmitg the body 
of glaſs; and voy Me the” only kind ec 
Ployed in larger gs any better . 
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glaſs were manufaQuredg;before_ the uſe of the 
white ſand excluded them in all places where it 
is to be conveniemly obtained. Since, for the 
reaſons above given, it is a more eligible mate. 
rial, unleſs for experiments, or where very ſmall 
quantities are required ; in which cafe the cal. 
cined flint: being more eaſily reduced to a im- 
palpable powder, may poſſibly be mot como 
diouſly empleyed than the ſand., Flinte yet, 
however, continue to be uſed .wherewes the pro." 
per fand cannot be procured. at a #ealonable 
charge, as the ſole ingredient fon forming the 
body of the better kind of glaſs: fince the are, 
in molt places where they are naturally found, | 
to be in extreme great quantities and the 
expence of calcining them does not enhance 
their whole coſt to a, degree, beyond, what the 
current price of glaſs may bear. The goodneſs 
of flints with reſpe & to this uſe of them.mult be * 


* 


diſtinguiſhed by their clear tranſparent black co: 
Jour; and all ſuch as are marbled with-browna 
yellowiſh colour ſhould be reje d ed, for feat of 
iron, which frequently lurks in them under that 
appearance, and is very injurious to tht colour 
of glaſs if it get admiſſion into it. Such ſhould, 
therefore, be carefully picked out when found 
in parcels of the clearer ſort ;, but if the greates 
part of an7 parcel appear ſo marked, it ſhoyld | 
not be uſed till trial be made in a maren 
whether the diſcolouring be owing to, any ſub- 

ſtance detrimental. to the colour ot glaſs ot not. 
It is always neceſſary, that flints. ſhould undergy 
a calcination before they be uſed in the compo- 
fition of glaſs: as well becauſe they att ng 
otherwiſe to be reduced to a texture, phich wil 
admit of their being powdered, in ores. o he 


4 


due commixture with the other ingredients; as 
becauſe they are not ſuſceptible of vitrification 
till a proper change be produced in them by cal- 
cination. This calcination muſt be performed 
by putting them into a furnace of a moderate 
heat, being firſt dipped in water; and continu- 
ing them there till they become entirely white, 
even to the moſt interior part: which will re- 
quire a greater or leſs time, according to their 
magnitude, and the 'degree of heat of the fur- 
nace. When they are thus rendered white, they 
muſt be taken out of the fire; and inſtantly im- 
merſed in cold water; where they muſt remain, 
till they be again cold: and then they will be 
found, if duly calcined, to be cracked and ſhiv- 
ered into flaky pieces; and to become ſo ſoftly 
brittle as to be eaſily reducible to powder. Some 
part will nevertheleſs be always found inſuffici- 
ently calcined ; which may be diſtinguiſhed by 
their harder and more obdurate con ſiſtence: and 
they muſt be carefully ſeparated, in order to be 
recalcined; as they will otherwiſe greatly retard 
and impede the powdering of the duly calcined 
parts, Theſe which are properly- caleined muſt 
then be levigated, by mans of mills or other 
implements, accordingly as the quantity or op- 
portunity may make it expedient ; and they wilt 
then be fit for uſing in the compoſitien for glaſs. 
| Talc of various ſpecies has been likewiſe uſed: 
in the ſame intention as ſand and flints: but 
ſeldom in large works. It ſometimes requires @ 
calcination, in order to its due pr on for 5 
entering into the compoſition of glaſs: but nei- = 
ther ſo great a heat, nor the quenching in colt th 
water, are neceſſary for bringing it to a proper I 
teuure to bear powdering. Some ſorts of tale by 
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are much more quickly vitrifiahle than, others; 
and, fuſing eaſily will. either ſalt of tartar or. 
lead, may therefore be uſed in default of flint, 
or ſand ſufficiently white. But, with reſpect ta 

larger manufaQures, the uſe of flints. is morg 
cligible;. as they. are to be procured. in gien 
quantities with more certainty ;. and will, in ge- 
neral, require. much leſs. flux and. fire to bring 
them to a. due ſtate of vitrification... . __ 
Several other, both earthy and ſtony. =. 
have been. likewiſe uſed for. forming the: body 
glafs.: and it has been obſerved, that moſt bind 
of ſtony, ſubſtances, which will ſcintillate. or ſtrike 
fee with. ſteel, ate vitriable within the degree 
chat fits them for this purpoſe. But as they are 
neither uſed-at preſent, nor promiſe to be any, 
Way n in practice; as far as. ĩs hither- 
to known of them, I ſhall omit enumerating 
tkem; as boing foreign to the purpoſe in hand: 
except with reſpect to two kinds. The ont of 
theſe is called mailon by, the French; and is 
found in great quantities; as an upper cruſt in 
many freeſtone quarries: and, as it may, be uſed 
without, any previous preparation, and is yery 
quickly viteifiable, may be ſerviceable, on ſome 
occaſions, to thoſe ho may want to form glaſi, 
or vitreous compoſitions, where this may be 
cured with. more eaſe than any; of the befo. 
mentioned ſubſtances. The other is the winte 4 
round ſemi · tranſparent river pebbles, which vi- 40 
trify-very ſoon; and, if choſen colourleſs, make 5 
a very white glaſs; but they muſt be. calcued, 100 
as the flint, by putting them into the fire-till 0 
they be red hot; and then quench them im cold 
water, in order to bring them ie n ſtate: ſiꝭ ta un- 
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Kunckel Gange. the Ca. Jing Ente, «nd 
all other ftones uſed. for making glal i ing be. 
name of fand, in Ll reecipts ; not 
he admits of 4 grea BY re! nes 4 t Fix 1 
ints, 


to de vitrified': 4s in the cif of ie 
and the ſofteſt Kind of e ſand; w 5 one 
hundred al fort HY pounds of (alt are required to 
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in the coipofl tlon 'of many ba ured. glal: + AIGs 


lead, peart-Alhies, ni t horax, arſenic, - 
ra ent 1 85 NY 3 containing. the . 


earth and lixjviare 2 files as produced by: incine- 
ration. 5 


Lead is the pre ft moſt import: ant. . 5 
Britiſn A © what it Is ales fn 1 5 


but it muſt be broy ght by, preyi u 
tb the ſtate of ee what e Tt 9 ed: 
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glaſs have much lead in its compoſitions, it will 
ſuffer a corroſion by the air; which gives à f= 
3th dulneſs to its Turface, that, is vecy injutions, 
both to its beauty and utility. It is .necdlels, 
here, to teach the. manner of are. 
8 


ead; be · 
cauſe it is done in works appropriated dh that. 
purpofe; and is fold by the proprietots of theſe 
works, at a cheaper rate than any particular per- 
- lons could pretend to manufacture it for their, 
private ufe. The perfection of red lead lie in 
its being thoroughly well calcined ; which is beſt 
diſtinguiſhed by its redneſs, inclining 0 crm · 
ſon, and in its being pure; which may, be ad- 
judged of by the brightneſs of its colour, There 
is indeed no materials of a red colour.cheap 
enough to adulterate it with, except _powdeied 
bricks, or ſome of the red okers ; and they would. 
immediately ſhew themſelves, in the vitrification 
of the ſmalleſt quantity, by the flrong ,yellow 
he they would give the glaſs... 

Pearl aſhes is the next leading article among, 
the ſubſtances uſed as fluxes in glaſs: and they 
at preſent moſtly ſupply the place of the Levant- 
aſhes, the barillas of Spain, and many other 
kinds, which were formerly brought here, as 
wglkfor making glaG as ſoap, In the kinds of 
gals, where perfect tranſparency is wanted, a 
In looking-glaſs plates, and all kinds of window 
gtaſs, fats are preſerable as a flux to lead 5, and. 
toriſeqvently, the pearl-aſhes become the price. 
pal matter of the flux. For, as all the lixixſete 
or fixed alkaline ſalts of vegetables are the ſame 
for this purpoſe, when pure, and thoſe called 
pearl-aſhes arę purer than any other which can 

e rrovide@ at a moderate expence, the ple of 
thei is mote. Expedient that of any other, g 


— 7 ; 
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kind of fixed alkalinesſalts,; called pearl aſhes, is 
repared in Germany, Ruſſia, and Polaad, by 
melting the, ſalts out of the aſhes of burnt wood; 
and, having reduced them again to- dryneſs, 
evaporating away the moiſture, and caleining 
them for a conſidetable time in a furnace mode · 
rately heated. But, as they #annot be prepared 
with advantage in this country, (tho“ in America 
they unqueſtionably might, and indeed are of 
late) — are to be had at a reaſonable price by 
thoſe who may have «occaſion to uſe them in 
making glaſs, J ſhall;wave entering more part i- 
cularly here into the detail of the proteſa, by 
which, they may be beſt and moſt profnably 
produced; as not properly ſalling within the in- 
tention of «this work. The goodneſs of pearl-. 
alhes muſt be diſtinguiſhed: by the equal and 
white appearance of them; as it con ſiſts in their 
purity, and their having been calcined tor a long 
ſpace of time, of which;the-whiteneſs, and equal 
appearance, are marks; unleſs in the caſe of 
ſome parcels that: contain lumps of a blueiſh caſt 
produced by the calcination;- which  diſcotour-- 
ing 1s not, however, -any proof 'of their being 
bad: but any browniſh caſt in particular parts, 
or gre yne ſs in the whole, is a certain criterion: 
of their not be ing good. This muſt, however, 
be.confined to ſuch as are perſectiy dry: which 
can only well be;on the opening the caſks they 
are brought over in: for, if the air have acceſs 
to them, they ſoon deliquiate, and: look brown 
or.greyiſh, from a ſemi- tranſparency they ac- 
quire in that deliquiating ſlate. There is one, 9 
and the moſt common adulteration, which is ht: 
made in theſe ſalts, that is not eaſily diſtinguiſh · 7 
able by the appesrance; it is, the: addition of MM 
Dein g common ij ö 
| 1 
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 eommotr or ſea ſalt, to them; — Dine. 
times copiouſly: made. This ig riot \1hOWener; 
very detrimental: if che applies 6% , 
the forming glafs. But it ib, nevertheleſs; a dif. 
advantage conſiderable endugſ in n 
cerns, to buy one thing fer another af (Run 
its current price; As it is expedient; therelas,' 
to know how td diſtinguiſty tſtis fratzdꝭ i the U 
lowing method is propoſed as eafy and c,,ẽ.ñ 
Take a ſmall quantity of che ſaſt* e 
and, after it has ſam in the alt ſo ax 
ſoftened: but not — you it in a fire hel 
and hold it over the fire the Henk it 
ſtrong. If it contain any commun ſadtʒ a cratl- 
ling, and, as it were ſlig r expiaſſom will bew 
as the ſalt grows hot: which detrepHN,ο 
— mark of ae ſalt wiferever"tiiy 
ound Sag 
The pearl 0 re no p Wen ur 
cept where — beate is tedui · 
red, as in the caſe of looking-glaſs and tie bet 
window-glaſs; in which caſes a putri fc i 
neceflary; in — marmer wich 1501 uin 
ſpeaking of theſe particular kinds. b 
a in its refined? ſtate, in whith it {Weds 
monly called-ſait-petre, has'bech'fottnerfy 1h 
ufed as a flut in the finer Kinds of glaſs | _ 
now likewiſe em} in moſt comp poRtionv f 
the ſame nature. But this is a ndted 2 
thoſe who are at al acquainted with fn 
ptes-of the art, ſo much in the intention of 
flax, as in that of a'colorifit ingredi — 0 | 
its power of tender glaſs eeoutlefs; ' bi 
troying' the pfiloꝑiſtof in lead; or in y Are 
— 2 or animal mutter, Which may tinge be 
glaſs; as we ſhall have octafivit to bbſerde m 
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rticularly_in-its proper place. As a flux, it is 
eſs powerful than fixed alkaline ſalts. of vegeta- 
bles: and being dearer by much, its uſe would, 
therefore, be in proportion leſs expedient, than 
that of pearl- aſhes, if it were to be employed in 
this view only. The ſalt-petre that is uſed here, 
is btought from the Eaſt-Indies, in the form of 
what is called crude nitre; and in commercial 
language rough-petre : in which, ſtate it is com- 
mixt with ſome proportion of common ſalt. It is 
refined by perſons who make it their proper bu+ 
ſineſs; and bought for the purpoſes of .glaſs- 
making in the ſtate of falt-petre : on which ac- 
count, it is unneceſſary to give the proceſs for 
refining it here. If it be obtained in chryſtale 
of ſuch a ſize, that the figure of them may be 
diſtinguiſhable, there is mo. hazard of any. adul- 
teration, but what would be very apparent ; as 
no heterogeneous matter can be made a proper 
part of ſuch chryſtals ; and, therefore, if they 
appear bright — ak —— the goodneſs can- 
not be doubted, $1495 3143 63 46310028 444i; 

Sea-ſalt-is alſo frequently. uſed as a, flux in the 
making glaſs of various kinds; and it has a very: 
ſtrong power in promoting vitrification. even in 
ſome obdurate bodies; but; uſed in a large pro- 
portion, it does not produce ſo ſtrong and tena- 
cious a glaſs as lead, or even the alkaline ſalts- 
of vegetables; and is therefore, only taken in aid 
of the others, when admitted as an ingredient. 
It ſhould be brought to a dry ſtate by decrepita- 
tion: that is; keeping t in a moderate heat, till 
it ceaſes crackling, before it be put with the ther 
ingredients. into the; fuſing, heat: otherwiſe, by: 
the little ex ploſive burſts. of its parts, it will. drive. 
lome-of the powdered-matter-out of the pot. lf, 
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muſt not, after ſuch decrepitation, be again | 
poſed to the air; for, if it be, it will regam in 
ormer quality of crackling in a ſhort tim. 
Borax is the moſt powerful flux of all the falt, 
or, indeed, of any known ſubſtance whatever: 
but, ori account of its great price, can only be 
admitted into the compoſition of glaſs deſigned 
for looking-glaſs plates, or other purpoſes, where 
a conſiderable value can be ſet on the produce; 


or where the quantity wanted is very ſmall. R 


is brought from the Eaſt-Indies, under the name 
of tincal ; and the refinement of it in a perfe& 


manner ts hitherto known but to few perſons in 
Europe, who carefully keep it ſecret. The know- 


tedge of it, however, is not important to the art 
of making glaſs; as it is always -procured for 
that purpoſe in a refined ſtate ; and not uſed in 
very large quantities. The purity of it may be 
. aſcertained by the largeneſs and clearnefs of the 


chryſtals : for when it is had in that ſtate, it may 


be always concluded good. The previous pre- 


paration of borax for the compoſition of glaly, is 


to calcine it with a gentle heat, which converts 
it to'a flaky feathery kind of ſubſtance hke cal- 
cined alum: after which it ſhould be ground to 
powder, and is then fit to be eommixt with other 


ingredients. This calcination of borax fhould 


be with a gentle heat, and in a very large veſſel 
proportionably to the quantity z for it ſwells and 
riſes in inflated bladders, fo as to occupy a very 
great ſpace. -* | 1 25 
Arſenic is alſo a powerful flux; but muſt not 
be added, nevertheleſs, in too great quantity- 


For, though when once vitrified perfeQly,-it 


greatly promotes the ſame change in other ſub- 
ſlances, yet, when added in a redundant m_ 
„ | 6 l 1 
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tion, it turns the glaſs milky; or opake ;- and 
keeps it in that ſtate a conſiderable time before it 
will duly aſſimilate ; from hence the due vitri- 
fication is greatly retarded, ſo as to occaſion an 
intolerable loſs of time and ſewel. Though the 
glaſs in all ſuch cafes would become clear, if 
continued long enough in the fire, yet, on this 
principle of its ſlo w noſs in vitrifying when added 
to compoſit ions of glaſs ina large proportion, it 
is uſed for giving an opake white colour to glaſs 
az we ſhall ſee below. . 

Wood-aſhes, by which is to be underſtood, 
likewiſe, thoſe of broom, furze, or any other 
burned vegetable, ate uſed as a flux for the com · 
mon bottle or, green glaſs. The aſhes: muſt be 
taken in their original ſtate, conſiſting of the 
calcined earth of the vegetable, and their livi : 
ate or fixed alkaline: ſalt ; as their virtue lies in 
their original manner of commirtufe: 'for this 
very extraotdinary cireumſtance attends them, 
that though in their primitive ſtate they vitrify 
eaſily, and act as ſtrong flux to any of the vitre - 
ſeible earths or ſtones: yet, it the falts be ſepa- 
rated from the earth, by ſolution in water, the 
earth from: that time becomes extremely re 
nant to vitrification; and though the ſame ſa 
which were taken away from it, or even a much 
larger quantity be again added to it, it re ſiſts 
their fluxing power, and diſplays a nature intire- 
ly different from that which it appeared to have 
before its ſeparation from the ſalts. There is na 
preparation neceſſary ſor theſe aſhes, in order to 
their- entering into the compoſition of glaſs, ex- 
cept the lifting them to ftee them from all the 
fragments of charcoal, or unburned parts of the 
Vegetables employed in their production: — 
| — they 
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they . ſhould be carefully kept from vs 
mwiſture; which rey av wg ty wi 
ate, ant run off from tte earth. Ihe 
of theſe aſhes muſt be intinguiſhed by 15 
pearing free from impurities, arid By {ble whit 
nefs; and their abbundimg in ſalt i, He wise a 
—— of their exceHMence 7 which be 
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in thoſe compoſitions for tranſparent. colourleſs 
glaſs, where lead is uſed as a flux: for ſuch'glaſs, 
having, otherwiſe, à ſtrong tinge of yellow from 
the phlogiſton of the lead, requires; conſequent- 
ly, the eſtruction of the phlogiſton, at leaſt to a 
certain degree, in oſder to its being freed from 
this tinge. This operation of the nitre on the 


lead, is moſt obviouſly apparent, if a piece of 


ſalt· petre be thrown into melted glaſs. formed of 
lead: for a detonation. or. exploſive effec imme- 
diately ſhews itſelf; and continues till the acid 
contained in the ſalt-petre he conſu med. 
The diſtin knowledge of this/principle clear 
ly points out in what compofitions of glaſs, nitre 
is neceſſary ; and, in ſome degree, what the pto- 


portions may be in which it Thowid be added te. 
each kind: as ſuch proportion mult be regulated 


by the quantity of phlogiſton to be deilxoyed. 
For, as has been before obſeryeds confidered 
merely as a flux, it is dearer than the peark aſhes, 
without any advantage, but the being ſome hat 
more void of colour, Fhis is obvious, as it, ĩs 
not only of double the price, but weaker in its 
action, unleſs where meeting with phlogiſte 
matter in any of the other ingrediento, it he de- 
prived, as was above intimated, of its acid ſpi 
Tit; and converted, as i then will be, to exactly 

the ſame kind of fixed alkaline ſalt, with the 


pearl-aſhes themſelves: but in the pr of 
only one. third of its original weight. In. glaſt 
formed of lead, therefore, the uſt of nite is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary; and, in glaſs of faks only; 
where the colour is to be entirely deſtroytd, and 
great tranſparency is wanted, as in the eaſe of 
looking-glaſs, and ſeveral other kinds of plates, 
it s alfo requiſite in a leſs propottien. For, 8 
| | = 
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the appearance of any flight yellow tinge may 
be taken away by the uſe of the magneliay yet 
that (for the reaſon we ſhall fee below) is always 
attended with a proportionable lofs of the tran. 
parency. Tor ent 233.1 To © AAS] by » 2 * 
Magneſia is the other fubſtanee employed for 
rendering glaſs colourleſs. It is a foſſile, that 
partakes of the nature of iron ores; but does not 
contain any eonfiderable quantity of that metal, 
and ſometimes only a very little. It is found in 
almoſt every country amongſt other iron ores: 
and frequently. alfo, above the beds of lead ore; 
where, indeed, the beſt feems to have 'been al- 
ways found; probably from its being leſs replete - 
with iron, than ſuch as is found in the beds of 
that metal. The hills near Mendip, in Dorſet. 
_ ſhire; ha ve particularly afforded extremely good. 
I is not of any peeuliar ſhape or figure,” but 
fome what ſtriated like antimony in its texture; 
and of a brownifh black colour like ſoot. The 
marks of its being good; is the deepneſs of the 
colour, and the being free from fpecks'of a me. 
talline appearance, or a lighter caſt: and that 
ſhould be particularly rejeAed, which has ſpots 
of a reddiſh brown, 3 colour, as being 
ſigns of the preſence of iron. 
When fuſed with glaſs of any kind, it m_ 
| vitrifies, and tinges the glafs of a ſtrong reddiſh | 

urple colour, 'but not clear and bright. In con- 
2 of this quaiity, it is uſed for deſtroying 
any ſlight yelHowiſh or greeniſh tinge in glaſs, 
that is required to be colourleſs, on the following 
principle. The three primitive colours of yellow, 
red, and blue, when mixed in due proportion, 
| deſtroy each other; and produce the effect of 
grey, in the caſe of opake bodies; and of black; 
a In 


(173 ) ; 
in ſuch-as are tranſparent- · Now che tinge ot 
magne ſia in glaſs being purple, which is a com- 
pound of blue and red, and being added to the 
greeniſh or yellowiſh tinge of the glaſs, conſe- 
quently deſtroys the appearance of it; eſpecially 
the greeniſh, as the proportion of red in it is. 
greater than that of the blue: but a proportion 
of black being produced, the glaſs is obſcured in 
the ſame degree, though not ſo, as to be percep- 
tible to the eye, without comparing it with ſome 
other more pellucid. This is a reaſon for uſing: 
the magne ſia ſparingly, or rather avoiding it en- 
tirely, in thoſe compoſitions of glaſs, where great 
tranſparency is demanded; and for ſorming 
them of ſuch ingredients as are moſl colourleſs, 
or may be rendered fo by the uſe of nitre. Mag- 
ne ſia requires to be well calcined in a hot fur- 
nace; and then to undergo a thorough leviga- 
tian: for it ought to be in the ſtate of an impal- 
pable powder, in order to its perſect commixture 
withthe other matter It was formerly practiſed 
to que nch the magne ſia ſeveral times in vinegar, 


after reite rated calcinations; with a view of free- 


ing it from any iron that might be mixed with 
it: but this was needleſs; and is now intirely 
diſuſed. Its application to the colouring glas, 
in which it is very efficacious for many purpo- 
ſes, we ſhall ſpeak of in its proper place. 

Of the inflruments and utenſils employed in the 


compoſition and preparation of glaſs.) The in- 


ſtruments and utenſils employed in the com- 
pounding and preparing glaſs are of two kinds: 
as they are ſubſervient to two different purpoſes : 
the levigation and commixture of the ingredi- 
ent ; and the fuſion or vitrification-of them. 
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© Fhe inſtruments ſubſervient to levigation;/aad 


the mixture of the ingredients, are horſe: or 
hand-mills; mortars and Ne and flat ones 
and mullars. 


The horſe, or hand: mills, may be foch ts are 


uſedifor other purpoſes : but the — ſhould be 
of a very hard texture, in order that as little ay 
poſſible of the matter of them may be abraded 
and commixt with the glaſs. 

Where large mortars are uſed for ſuch i ingre- 
dients as are not employed in a ſufficient quan- 
tity, to make it commodious to grind" them in 
mills, they ſhould be of caſt iron, with peſtiesof 
the ſame ; and ſhould be carefully kept from fuſt. 
But for very nice purpoſes, where the quantity 
of the. matter is ſmall; mortars ſhould be hadof 
bottle or green glaſs, or of flint or agate, as 2 
a ſtone and mullar of porphyry or agate, for 
vigating the calces of metals, or ether ingred- 
ents uſed in colouring glaſs. 

Searces or ſie ves of fine lawn ſhould likewiſe 
be provided, for ſifting ſome of the levigated ſob· 
ſtances. They ſhould be like thoſe of the apo- 
thecaries and drug gifts, with a cover fitted to the 
upper part; and a box to the under, for pre- 
venting that waſte of the matter which attends 
the ſifting in the open air. 
| The utenſils employed in the fuſing or vii 
fying the matter of glaſs are, furnaces, wich the 
proper iron works; pots for eontaining the com- 
poſitions when put into the: fire; with khe iton 
inſtruments for ſhiſting the matter from one to 
the other, in caſe of accident; and for 8 
out ſmall portions, to judge of the progreſs 
the vitrification, and the qualities of the . 
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The ſtructure of the furnaces for preparing 
and working glaſs in large, is ſo well and com- 
monly known, that it is needleſs. to ente into 
the detail of it hete. Where fmaller quantities 
are prepared, as in the caſe of coloured glaſs, or 

s in imitations of. ſtones, the common vind 
furnace, or the atha nor of the chemiſts may be 
uſed; or a furnace may be made for this parti- 
cular purpoſe, hich may be conſtruded in the 
following manner: 1. DEER 
Mark out a citeular area of one yard diame- 
ter; and let a cylindrical building be raiſed up- 
on it of good ſtock bricks, and coal-aſh mortar, 
ol the height of twelve inches. This cylindar 
muſt have an hollow atea in the middle, of a 
round form, twelve inches in diameter; the reſt 
of the ſpace : be ing / filled with ſolid brick · work. 
But an apening mauſt be leſt in the front at the 
bottom, which muſt be ſix inches broad and four 
high, for taking away the aſhes; and it ſhould 
like wiſe have an iron frame and door, like thoſe. 
commonly uſed for feeding the fire. in furnaces, 
that it may be occaſionally» cloſed, in order to 
check or extinguiſh» the fares» This cylindrical 
fabric being raiſedto the height of twelve inches, 
a grate fot bearing the fue];'compoſed of a ſtrong” 
Iron. ring with bars let into it, muſt be laid over 
the round hollow: and another cylinder, of the 
ſame diameter. and thickneſs of wall, muſt be 
raiſed in like manner to the height of eight in- 
ches above the bars, But this ſhould be done 
with Windſor bricks, and the mortar formed of 
Windſor loom, where they can be obtained; 
and care ſhould be taken, likewiſe, that the brick 
work may have good hold of the rim of the 
gtate. At the height of about five inches above 

true * 
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the hars, a frame and door ſhould be Higed for 
feeding the fire. The door ſhould be about fixe 
inches high, and eight long; and ſhould ha en 
ſtrong latch going acroſs the hole breadth of UH 
by which it may be opened and ſhut. When 
the cylindrical hollow over the bars is thus car. 
ried eight inches high, a larger area muſt be 
taken of twenty-four inches diameter 3 and che 
brick: work muſt be carried up round it, in the 
ſame cylindrical manner as at firſt, for ten inches 
more; except, that four iron doors and frames 
of the ſame form with thoſe for feeding the fire 
muſt be fixed in the brick- work. The dimenh- 
ons of theſe doors ſhould be twelve inches high, 
and eight in breadth; and the loweſt! pan o 
them ſhould be level with the flooring made hy 
the brick-work on enlarging the ares of the ca 
vity of the futnace; or, in other words, where 
the brick-work of this wider cylinder begins. 
Theſe doors ſhould be placed at equal diſtances 
from each other, and in ſuch manner, thatthe 
other for feeding the fire may be eRkactly in the 
middle bet wixt the two neareſt to the front; and 
the chimney betwixt-the others. A hole ſhould 
be likewiſe left for venting the ſmoke into ihe 
chimney, which may be fix inches broad and 
three high: and after this the brick - work may 
be brought together, in the manner of an arch, 
till the whole cavity be covered. For the hole 
ol this upper part, Windſor bricks and; Windlor 
loom ſhould: be uſed, or, where they cannot be 
procured, ſuch otheri-as ate anoft like: them in 
their quality of bearing intenſe heat, ithobt el. 
ther being calcined or vitrified. The manntt at 
uſing this furnace is too obvious te requite ex- 
planation; it being enough r 
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flooring in the enlarged cavity is intended for 
the pots, or cruc ibles containing the matter; 
and the four doors for the more conveniently 
putting them in and taking out. When, 
however, they are to be placed. in the furnace, 
x ſhould not be on the parts before the doors; 
for fear the ſtream. of cold air, on opening the 
doors occaſionally, may crack them. But they 
ſhould be conveyed through one of the doors to 
the oppofite fide, by means of an iron peel, 
formed like thoſe of the bakers and put betwixt 
the doors on that fide ; by-which means, they 
will not only be much ſafer, but will be out of 
the way of impeding the ator from ſeeing 
what paſſes in every part af the furnace: and, 
by this means, likewiſe, room. may be found for 
many more pots and ggucibles, than could be in · 
troduced-if the firſt four ſtood before the doors ; 
ind blocked up the entrance againſt any bother. 
When this furnace is wanted for. caleinations, 
or other operations that require leſs heat, the 
arca of the cylinder ſhould be made leſs by bricks 
formed of Windſor loom and ſand; and adapted 
to the cylindrical, figure of the cavity: which 
bricks may be cafily put in, or taken out, by 
means of the four doors in the upper part, and 
that in the lower for feeding the fire. The di- 
menſions of this furnace are calculated to anſwer 
the purpoſe, of thoſe, who may engage in theſe 
matters for IA may be enlarged, if there 
be yet occalion: but for ſuch as meddle with 
them ſpeculatiyely, and in the view of experi- 
ments only, they may be proportionably con- 
ined ; as being much larger than nerdlul- - 
The pots for containing the melted matter of 
the glaſs ſhould be formed of the clay uſed for 
M making 
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of wood turned into the form and dimenſion? of 
the cavity of the pt. | 
Of the ſeveral kinds of white glaſs ; and their 
compoſition in general,] The ſeveral kinds of 
white tranſparent glaſs now in uſe in this part of 
the world are, the flint-glals (as it is here called) 
and the German chryſtal-glais, which are appli- 
ed to the ſame uſes and purpoſes the glaſs for 
plates for mirrors or locking-glalſes the glaſs 
for windows and other lights ;j—and the glafs for 
phials, and ſuch kind of ſmall veſſels. 7 
Of each of thele Kinds there are ſeveral ſorts 3 
ſome only differing in the particular compoſition 
and management of the directors oß the works 
where they are manufaQured, but alike in their 
price, and the uſes to which they are applied: 
and others, which are, allowedly inferior ſorts, 
fold at cheaper rates, and employed accordingly” 


for coarſer purpoſes... 


The ſeveral kinds of glaſs differ in the ſub- 
ſtances employed as fluxes in forming them, as 
well as in the coarſeneſs_or_fineneſs of ſuch as 
re uſed for their body. The flint and chryſtal, 

ror, and beſt windo# glaſs, not only require 
uch purity in the fluxes, as may render it ptac- 
cable to free the glaſs perfectly from all colour ; 
ut, for the ſame reaſon alſo, either the While 
jun ſand, calcined flints, or white pebbles. 
ould be uſed. The others do not demand the 
ame nicety in the choice of the materials ; 4ho” 
e ſecond kind of window glaſs, and the beſt 
nd of phial, will not be ſo dear 44 they ought, | 
either too brown ſand, or im ure ſaks, be ſuf- 
ed to enter into thei Sang It 1s to be 
caly regretted, that the important manuſac- 
re of glaſs ſhould not be ſo cültivated and en- 
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ſem; ſome window-glaſs of the Dutch, and the 


and the German chryſial glaſs.] 


ſtill the name. This kind differs, however, fron 


for its body. Inſtead of which, calcined i 


5 Gn; 
couraged in theſe kingdoms as to prevent totally 
the importation of the foreign: whereas, from 
the production of the ſand, lead, and coals, in 
our own country, we may make the beſt ſorts of 
1 cheaper than can be done elſewhere. 
We yet, however, take looking-glaſs plates of 
France, to the amount of a very conſiderable 


German drinking glaſſes ſor water, with gi 
edges and other ornaments, are now coming 
again extremely into faſhion. The cauſes of thi 
demand for foreign commodities, which are, or 
might be beiter, and cheaper manufactured her, 
are various; and the diſplaying them not being 
a proper part of my buſineſs at preſent, I ſhall 
wave it; and only intimate, that the tax laid 
upon glaſs (againſt all the principles of good 
policy) has greatly corroborated them; as vel 
as checked a growing exportation of ſome ani 
cles, which would probably in time have been 
of very great conſequence to our commerce. 
Of the nature and compoſition 1 flint. gli 
lint-glaſs, a 
it is called in our country, is of the ſame gene- 
ral kind with what is in other places called chi 
ftal-glaſs. It had this name from being ong- 
nally made with calcined flints, before the uſed! 
the white ſand was underſtood ; and, though 10 
flints are now uſed in its compoſition, it retaini 


the German and ether chryſtal-glafs, in bein 
partly formed of lead; whereas the fluxing bv; Ne 
dies employed for the others are only ſalts or a: 
ſenie; and in having a white ſand (which # 
ſaid before appears to be fragments of cht 
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or the white river pebbles, or other ſuch ſtones, 
are uſed for the chryſtal glaſs in other places: 
there being no ſand of this kind of equal good- 
neſs found out of England, as far as is hitherto 
known. 6 | | 

The compoſition of flint-glaſs is, therefore 
principally the white ſand and lead; to whieh a 
due proportion of nitre is added, to burn away 
the phlogiſton of the lead: which otherwiſe im- 
parts a ſtrong yellow tinge; to the glaſs; and to 
this is added, fot hiding the remainder of the 
colour, a ſmall quantity of magne ſia: as alſo in 
ſome works a proportion of arſenic, to aid the 
fluxing ingredients. Flint-glaſs is not, however, 
2 ſimple glaſs of lead: for where no other ſalts 
are added, yet the quantity of nitre uſed being 
conſiderable, and fluxing a proportionable quan- 
tity of the ſand, it muſt be conſidered as a com- 
pound glaſs of ſalts and lead. But indeed it has 
been generally practiſed, to add ſome quantity 
of other ſalts to it; and diminiſh proportionably 
the quantity of lead otherwiſe neceſſary. This 
quantity, though great in the glaſs made ſome 
time ago, ſeems to be much diminiſhed in that 
manufactured lately; at leaſt in ſome works: as 


appears from the ſmall weight and tranſparency 


of what is now to be met with; as well as from 
the veſſels bein blown. much rhinner, and of 
leſs ſubſtance, than the glaſs in which lead a- 
bounds could well bear to be. The admiſſion 
of lead into glaſs renders ſuch glaſs leſs hard and 
tranſparent, than that made of ſalts only. But 
there is in glaſs of lead a powder of refleQing 
the rays of light, of the ſame nature with that 
of diamonds and topazes, that gives a luſtre and 
brilliant appearande to veſſels of a round figure, 

804: not 


a 
not found in the mere glaſs of ſalts: where thy 
too great tranſparency,. and want of play; ocea- 


fion a poorneſs or deadneſs in the lock, when 


ſeen by the other: and this likewiſe extends f. 
ſelf in ſome degree to the appearance of liquor 
contained in them. Far polygonal veſſels hoy: 
ever, or thoſe cut with flat ies, or ſuch as are 


decorated with flowers, or other ornaments ent 


in them, or with gilding, the glafs of falts is pre- 
ferable'; as may be obſerves in the inſtance of 
thoſe brought from Germany. This muſt not, 
nevertheleſs, be extended to ſuch pieces as are 
cut with a great number of angles for the pans 
of chandeliers, or other purpoſes where the play 
of the light is wanted: for in all ſuch caſes, the 
glaſs formed with lead again takes place of the 
other; as producing a greatly ſtronger ang mor 
beautiful eſſe&, forthe teaſons before given. 
It appears from what has been faid, that fiint- 
glaſs may be, as in fact it is, formed of yariow 
compoſit ions, by altermg the quantities” of kad 
and nitre, and adding” equivalent proportieiis of 


other falts or arfenic: in conſequence of which, - 


fayings may be made in the expence, and a di 


ference will arife in the hardneſs or fokneks of 


the glaſs. For the more the On of nitre 
or other falts are increaſed, and that of the kad 
diminiſhed, the more hard ard firm the texture 
of the glafs will be; and ſo vige verſa. I nil, 


therefore, give a recipe for the compoſition of 3 | 


glaſs, according to each of the fevers? mannen, 
in which the proportions of the in e 
be property varied; and diſtinguiſt, Rxe wi, 
each cafe, what the abſolute and comparan 


qualities of the glaſs produced will by 3 and yith | 


reſpeA to the comparative expence, the 5 
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nts; being thus late d, 

it will be very. eaſy, orthafey who. are acqusint- 

ed with — ere; 6 aß tham, to make a 
m at io 288 6&7 nil e 

he f. Compoſition of the g gel lis ef 


« dred ang. 4 pounds; of red lead 887 
«+. pounds, A we het. pearl aſhas forty, pounds, 
a „Ants, tyenty pounds, and ol magne ſia fe 
%, ounge s. frIf this CompoſRiop be, fuſed with a 
— eee, cms be given ta it, & glaſs 
Wl! duced, that wi de abe;ply ot the 
I harch and ſtrong. It 

al lone. below given, 


| eee eee wis 25 All ba . | 

Abe ado perieQion: which 
7 rm hrs er in the 
degree, with each 


N this compoſition be, hnrner.defired to flux 
Jas hon and quicker 4 powd er ot to of 

lenic. may ba} ory hieh will be found e. 
bare 9 an anſwer the —2 

"Ne 45 Ce a 2 with @ great- 
1 roperdion of Jalta] Fake ef ſand one hun- 

* dred and twenty pounds, of red - lead thiny- 

* fix poupds, of dire twelte pounds, and df 

“ magneſia fix cunces- - This will require 
much the ſame fire as the other: but will be 
harder in its texture ; and have leſs of the fe- 
kaQive play of the light: it is, however, a very 
rer com OT: andi comes nearer. to 


the 


SCN 

the kind gon made: though T injagine'the fs 
rtion of lead is ſtill more diminiſhed in ſom 
have ſeen than hete. H it be de fired, to be 
made more yielding to the fire, arſenic my be 
added as is directed for the preceding} of the 
quantity of ſand may be leffened ; but in that 
caſe the glaſs will be fofter and weakerrt 


2 No. 3. Cheaper comp tion of . 0 55 
arſenic.) “ Take of white ſand wer 


«© and twenty pounds, of the beſt peu. alles 
thirty. five pounds, of red-lea@forty pound, 
«« oſonſtte thirteen pounds, of arſeniſe fix pun 
«© and of magneſia four ounces.” This 
will require a eonſiderable time in the fire to he. 
come clear, and muſt not, if it can be avoided, 
de ſtrongly urged at firſt > 'for the yoke bei 


to fublime away, if the heat be-*vidkhP'be 

the other ingredients run into fuſion ſot ad te 
tain it. le is well, therefofe, te mii ©conhider- 
able proportion of glaſs, which has been OU 
before, and is to be manufactured everiagann 
with this compoſition when it is uſed; Which 
running ſooner than the new mixed ingredicht 


* 


4." wat 
will take hold. of the arſenic, and fix it. Fhis 
compoſition ſhould; however, be afterwards ft- 
fed, with a confiderable heat; and continued in 
that ſtate till the milky appearance” of de fe 
wie, which it will ſometimes retain for # fon 
time, be intirely gone. Fot \ notwithſtandin 
this apparent reſuctanee to petſect vithiſieation, 
the arſenic never fails at length to betome very 
tranſparent glaſs z and even to contribute great- 
ly to render the other ingredients ſs fikeviſe, 
This glaſs will net be ſo: hard 'as'thofe ef the 
above compoſitions !' but it will! be very clear, 
and may be employed for the formition of farge 


veſſels, 


. thn at 
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( 185 ) | 
yeſſels, where a ſufficient thickneſs can be allow- 
ed to give them ſtrength. 5 

No. 4. Cheaper compoſitions of glaſs by means 
of common ſalt.] Take the proportions of the 
* other ingredients given in the laſt; and, 
« omitting the arſenic, add in its ſtead fifteen 


* pounds of common falt.”— This wilt be more 


brittle than the laſt ; and therefore cannot be re · 
commended, unleſs for the fabrication of ſuch 
kind of veſſels, or other pieces, where the ſtrength 
is 0 little 2 FA | tf by 

o. . Cbea compoſition of flint-glajs, 
tbe lien of 45 enic and common falt b Take 
* of the white ſand one hundred and twent 
* pounds, of red-lead thirty pounds, of the | 
&« pearl- aſhes twenty pounds, of nitre ten pounds 
* of common ſalt fafteen pounds, and of arſenic 
* fix pounds.” — This glaſs will fuſe with a mo- 
derate heat; but requires time, like the laſt, to 
take off the milky appearance of the arſenic: it 
is yet ſofter than the laſt; and may, therefore, 
be deemed the worſt kind of flint-glaſs that can 
be made, preſerving the appearance of goad 
glaſs to the eye; which it will have equally with 
* when properly managed. © 

o. 6. Compoſition of the beſi German chryſ- 
tal-glaſs.] „ Take of the calcined flints, or 
** white ſand, one hundred and twenty pounds, 
© of the beſt pearl-aſhes ſeventy pounds, of ſalt- 
** petre ten pounds, of arſenic half a pound, 
and of magneſia five ounces.” If the pearl- 


aſhes be pure and good, this glaſs will equal the 


belt of this kind that ever was made. Borax has 
been frequently uſed alſo in the compoſitions for 
this ſort of glaſs; but its great price, without 
any equivalent advantage, will deter from the 

| M 5 employ- 
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Tities of the fumes, which will neceffarily t 
ede. 
check it, that, where the advantage is not 


(186) 
employing it in large manufactures 3 as there is | 
no ſort of tranfparent glaſs in common praRice, 

pac 


that of which looking-glaſs plates þ 
. 


ted, can bear the expence o . 
No. 3. Cheaper compoſition of German chez. 
fal-glaſs.] Take of calcined finite, or white 
* ſand, ons hundred and twenty! pounds, of 
re pearl-aſhes forty-fix pounds, of nitre ſeven 
«© pounds, of arſenic unds, and of mag - 
* ne ſia five ounces.” ——— This campolition' re- 
quires a long continuance of heat, on actoubt 


of the arſenic, for the reaſon before given. It 
produces a gla's equally, or more tranſparent and 
_ colourleſs t 


an the preceding, but fqmewhat 
more brittle. The arſenic is, however, ſo diſz- 
e an ingtedient, from the delete 2 


copioully till the fuſion of the other ingr 


conſiderable than the ſaving 1 from the d 
is ſcarcely worh 


ference of theſe two recipes, it 


while to ſubmit to the inconveniencies of it, 


Of the nature and compoſition of tbe glaſs pr 
ger for plates for mirrors or 2 © gale 2 
glaſs for forming the locking. glals plates op 
Qion is the moſt nice and difficult king to 


manage, of any whatever; there being ns ht. 


tude, with reſpeRt to ſeveral of the qualities, 4 
there is in the caſe of Qlint-glaſs, without 
goodneſs being really jmpaired. 'Thele 25 
ties arg, to be intitely tranſparent and colout 
to have as little power of refraQting the 2 Wy 
a 


light as poſſible ; to be intirely free From bu 
bles, ſpecks and faws, and to be fuſible with 
moderate hegt. Hardneſs of canſiffence of 
leſs conſequence in ihis kind of glaſs than 2 
on - 01 


CF 
Ant; though it is an additional excellence; as 
far as it may be along with the other quali- 
tes; Gace the may; in that caſe, be 
vrought i hinner with the ſamme degree of ſtrengtb, 
which is a conkderable . to mirrors 


of them. By J. TIL. . vs 
2 for 


The: white and is the 


of the flint: and the 

ſhould be dhe ande aline lalt of patho 
which the pearl-aſhes mill beſt furniſh, when du- 
ly purificd, This ſalt muſt, however,-be aided 
by borax, or æhmmon Halt 3 in order to facilitate 


the fuſion, and prevent the glaſs from ſtjffenin 11 
in that degree of heat, in hich it is to he wroug 


into plates. Lead: is by no means 
gredient in the compoſition of this Cas; 
on account of its ” augmenting. the reſent 


power; and far the fame reaſdn arſenic; — 
bas the like e ſſect, though in a —— — 
ſhould he either omitted; uſed. 
Th —— de — — == farihis 

, © means before: directed for that pur- 
yh Tae Ce nl ci 
then to | 
likewiſe, be _ may "ue; which _ be 
done in the 1113 

| Homer of pee the pearbaſher 4:56 'ake 
00 22 the beſt pearlꝰaſhes, and diſ- 

folve them in times their weight of water 
doiling: which ope ration may be beſt 
e& in a pot of. caſt iron. When they arc 2 
folueg, let the ſolution he put into a clean tub; 
end ſuffered to demain there twenty-four hours 
er longer. Lat the glear part of the fluid be 
* decanted off dum dir dvegs or ſedunent, 


. 
and put back into the iron pot; in | which the! 
water muſt be eva ed away till the ſalts de 
leſt perfectly dry again. They | ſhould thing 
not uſed immediately, be kept in ſtons juis welt 
ſecured from moiſture and air, till ſubh time ky 
they are wanted.” Great care ſhould be'alwayy 
taken, in this treatment of the ſalts, to keep the 
iron pot thoroughly clean from ruſt, which 
would give the yellow tinge- to the glaſs, not ts 
be removed without greatly injuring it. 

No. 1. Beft compoſition of glaſs for "looking« 
»laſs plates} * Take of white ſand eleatſed 
_ << fixty pounds, of purified pearl-aſhes'twentys 
te five pounds, of ſalt- petre fifteen pounds, and 
< of borax feven pounds.” This © compoſition 
ſhould be continued long in the fire 5 whith 
fhould be for ſome time ſtrong, and -afterwards 
more moderate, that the glafs may be intireſy 
free from bubbles before it be worked. It ill be 
mtirely clear of all colour, unleſs in caſe oſ fore 
accident : but if any yellow tinge ſhould, never. 
the leſs, unfortunately effect it, there is n fe 
dy, except by adding a ſmall propomion of mag 
neſia, which ſhould be mixed with. an equal 
quantity ef arſenic ;! and after theit being put 
into the glaſs, giving it a conſiderable heat ag 
and then ſuffering it to free itſelf fronsbubblesin 
a,more moderate one, as before. I the ting be 
flight, an ounce of magneſia may be firſt wied; 
and if that prove inſuffieient, the qi 2 
be increaſed 3 but the glaſs will always be ob- 
ſcure, in eee the quantity that is 20 
mitted; though, perhaps, not in a degreey-that 
may prevent it ſrom paſſing current with the 
who do net examine with groat ſtridtneſa. Thi 
nnr 
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at the times" when Ars is dear: but the great 
price Which -Tooking-plafs” eee particularly 
foch as are large, bole; will very well allow it: 
ot even the adding a greater quantity of borax, 
when there is oecafion to have the glaſs run 
more cafily, and roll in a leſs degree of heat. 
Nb. 2. Cheaper rampo ſition” 955 looRing-glaſe 
plates.} Take of the white ſand ſixty pounds, 
1 of pearh aſhes twenty pounds, of common ſalt 
ii ten pounds, of nitre ſeven pounds, of arſenie 
% two pounds, and of borax one pound.“ 
This glafs will tun wich as little heat as the ſor- 
mer; but i it wilt de more brittle, and refrat the 
rays of light in 2 greater degree. It is, therefore, 
vorſe than the other in be degree, than is 
balanced by the ſaving in an article, where the 
colt of the 7 inet x not conſiderable” in pro- 
portion to the retutn; it being the work and ſkill, 
and not the uo expence of the ingredients, 
that make the high price of booking glafs plates. 
It would be, conſequently, unpardonable, while 
they continue to be ſold at the preſent dear rates 
they bear in this country, to impair the quality 
of the glaſs, for the ſake of a triffing ſaving out 
of the origmal price of the'materials. 
Of the nature and compoſition of: window- 0 
In order- to have window-glaſs in the 
perfection, the" ſame qualities and treatment ate 
required, as for the teoking-glaſs plates; and the 
fame kind of glaſs is, therefore, uſed 2 lights, 
where the expence can be allowed. But as that 
#s only done in extraordinary caſes, inferior kinds \ 
of various rates of price are wanted for more 
common: purpoſes; where not only the coſt of 
grinding may be ſaved, but even the glaſs itſelf 
Yeritd cheapery on account of its — 
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The boſt 

the den rt. * 9 1 5 
the y rain 


the ingredients being reyia fy pr 
ſame manner as for. 1 05 aaa. nIv2 v6. 
No. 1. Campaſtton of frown, (or. ; 


dow) glaſs.]... *f Take of F 1 
5 deut , of purified pearl nes 8 iy ums, 
* of ſalt- pete gfteen pon borag | 
46 pound, and 12 FEE half, 5 
will be "WT Fra A at 
ents be. g will Ina bg 
run nh a 1 mo 
be Jt mare * and ſol, ha 
pound more of arſenic u 4 5 # 15 


glaſs ſhould prove yellow, — 1 
ps 


uſed, as above directed for 


| | 6 ta 
7 Take of fk he 
1 5 


earl 

| mm. on ples ten pound 
p ab. 9 ehe. twa paynds, 
« neſia one ounce..and a half,” 57 
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„ common ſalt ten pounds, of _arſcnic 2 


ds, and of magneſia two ounces.” 
Tis is a cheap compoſition ; and will not a 
appear green, not be very deficient in tranſpa · 
rency. 
No. 4. Cheapeſ# compoſition of common of green 
| wb glaſs. u 5 Take of the cheapeſt kind « of 
& white fang one hundred and twenty pounds, 


« of unpurified pearl-aſhes thirty pounds, of 


« wood-aſhes well burned and ſifted fixty pounds 
0 of common faſt twenty pounds, a nd. of arſg- 
© nic five pounds.” — This compoſition is 99 1 
cheap, and will produce a glaſs with a greeni 

caſt; 1 5 greatly fuperior to what I have fre- 
quently met with: though nothing that will at 


all anſwer the end, can be well prepared at leſs 


expence. 

of the nature. and nope ſitian of the glaſs for 
phials.) The glaſs of which 0 for the uſe 
of apothecaries, ink-bottles, and many. other 
ſuch "(mall veſſels, are made, is a kind betwixt 
the flint-glaſs and the common bottle or green 


glaſs. 4 very good ſort of which may | be thus 


pre 
WI Compoſition. of Ide be Dia! glaſs. 

Ne Take of e ſand one Ko and twenty 
pounds, of yn urified pearl: -aſhes fifty ind}, 
of common 15 lt ten pounds, of arſenic five 
pounds, and of magnefia five ounces. 
This will be a very good gl: als for the purpoſe; 
and will work with 2 moderate heat: but re- 
gyires time to become clear, on accpunt of the 
P ot arſenę: when, however, it is once 
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No. 2. Cheapeſt compoſition of green or commun 
phial-glaſs,] Take of the cheapeſt kind sf 
„ white ſand one hundred and, twenty pounds, 
cc of wood aſhes well burned and fied eight 
* pounds, of pearl-aſkes twenty pourids, of com- 
* mon ſalt fifteen pounds, of arſenic one 
« pound.“ This will be green, but tolerably 
tranſparent; and will work with a moderate fire, 
and vitrify quickly with a ſtrong one. 
Of the commixture of the ingredients far the 
ſeveral compoſitions" of white tranſparent glaſe.] 
The commixture of the ingredients for making 
glaſs muſt be performed by different, methods, 
according to the nature of the ingredients that 
enter into the different compoſitions. | 
| When ſand, and fixed alkaline ſalts, whether 
in form of pearl-aſkes, , or of ſuch as are extraQ- 
ed from them, or any other aſhes of vegetables, 
are uſed together, they ought to be thoroughly 
mixed, by grinding them in a place free = 
damp. When they are ſo mixed, they ſhould 
be put into a proper calcining furnace, and there 
continued in a moderate heat for five or fix 
hours; being in the mean time frequently turn- 
ed over and ſtirred about, by means of a proper 
rake ;_ and. at the end of that time taken out of 
the furnace, and either immediately uſed, of 
kept, where no moiſture can have acceſs to them, 
till wanted. The matter in this ſtate is called 
frit, and may be converted. into. glaſs. without 
further preparation, than being broken into graſs 
powder. before it be put inro the pots; unles 
where other ingredients are to be added to it: in 
which. caſe the following methods may be pur- 


ſued. 
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When nitre is to be added to the frit, it ſhould 
be aſter the calcination: and if it be well pow- 
dered, it may be mixed with the frit, without 
their being ground = ag rs a 

If arfenic be alſo uſed, it ſhould, being previ- 
ouſly well levigated, be mixed with the nitre, at 
the time that it is to de .powdered; and they 
may be then added to to the frit. But if 
no nitre be uſed, it ould be ground with ſome 
pounds of the frit; ot rather” with fome of the 
fatts of which the frit is made; and then put to 


ſt. 1 6 = N 
In the caſe of the flint-glaſs,” when large pro- 
portions of lead and nitre are admitted into the 
compoſition ; or in other eaſes of folt © glaſs, 
where very powerful fluxes are uſed ; the calci- 
ning the fit is difpcnſed* with, and the ſand, al- 
kaline falts, lead; nitre, and alſo arſenic, if = 
he uſed; are thoroughly eee by grind- 
ing. But if a'calcined frit be uſed,” the matter, 
afterit has undergone that operation, and been 
groſsty powdered, muſt be put into the pot with 
the other" ingredients in that ſtate; they being 
previouſly well commint together by grinding. 
If borax be ufed with the frit alone, it ſhould 
de ground with à fmaff part of it; and then 
mixed with the reſt. But, if other ingredients 
are to de added, ſt may be ground with them. 
x ſhould, however, de always firſt caleined, that 
13, placed jn a moderase heat, till the ebullition 
t makes ut firſt ds oer, and. it be len in a dry 


©. 
When common falt is ufed in the compoſition 
of glaſs where the frit is prepared, it may be ad. 
ded to the alkaline ſalt and ſand when they are 
to de ground together; and calcined 2 with 
r .» em, 
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wrought: otferwiſe it will be ſo fople 
| ſubſtance, as to be rendered of very YN due. 


wle. For tllere is, fo much vagiation in the dif- 
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acquired the qualities neceſſary i in that particular 
kind of glaſs which is intended to be produced. 
There is an attention to another objeQ, however, 
required in the mean time ; which is, the taking 
off the ſcum! and foulgeſs that will ariſe « on, the 
glaſs in the action of the ingredients on each 
other, and the,co&iqn of the matter. This is 
to be done by means of proper ladles,; and ou 
be effeQual performed be fore the F 
by this 


This matter is called fandoxer : and is ſold, to 


the colourmen, who diſpoſe of it to the potter ; 3 
and they uſe it ip the compolitions of 525 


2 


Zin 
The exact time for keeping the ſeveral. com- 
fitions of glaſs in fuſion, i in me, to their 

Fa Sure can by no means, be fene l dy 


ſition of different parcels of matetials of the 
me kind to his th and likewiſe f ſo gfeg Fe: 
maintaina 


io the degrees 

le even in the , ſame furnace, 
muſt de left to the. j jvd meu of the A m4 
But where the hover Jof de flux is wesket, a5 


may be gathered ' from the nature and proporti- 
ons the ingredients in the com poſton 
where the heat is leſs intenſe, 2 7 T7 
neceffarily be required, than int! ſe of 
er fluxes, and brifker fires. No No damage 
however, accrue from allowing a longer f TE 
than may be neceflary to give the glaſs. 
pearance of being perfe &, except de "of 
time and confi ion * fewel : for with reſpe 8 
to the white kran parent del it 18 nya 2 | 
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proved in its hardneſs, and clearneſi, by a long- 


er eoction. oy 
In order to examine, whether the glaſs have 

attained to its due ſtate of vitrification, as an iron 

rod, of which the end ſhould be bright, or at 


leaſt intirely free from ruſt, muſt be dipped in 


the melted matter: and what adheres to it ſhould * 


be firſt tried, with reſpect to its ductiſity or rea- 
dineſs to ſuffer itſelf to be drawn out in long 
threads ; and, if this quality be found in it to a 
ſufficient degree, being foffered to cool, it ſhould 
be carefully inſpeQed, to form a judgment of its 
colour and clearneſs, If it be tranſparent, co- 
lourleſs, and free from all ſpecks and bubbles, it 
may be concluded Fig and fit te be wroughbt. 
But if it want thefe marks, more time mult be 
given, according to the degree of the defeQire- 

neſs; and, after a reaſonable allowance: of ſuch 
time, it muſt be examined again by the ſame 
means: and, if not yet perfect, a further time 
mult be given, and then the ſame trial made 


again. If, nevertheleſs, after all reaſonable aÞ 
| lowance of time, and the application of a ſtrong 


heat, which ſhould be raiſed as high as can be 


admitted conveniently, without detriment to the 


other operations that may be carrying on in the 
fame furnace, the glaſs yet W br the 
means, below adviſed, muſt be called in aid; in 
order to remedy the defects, either in the mate- 
_ themfelves, or the means of their compo 

tion. ; | | 

* 2 the means of promoting and accelerating the 
Perfect vitrifieatian of the ingredients, when ihe 
compoſition proves defetiive in that point: with 
the means of removing any. yellowiſh or green 


„„ F 
above adviſed, ſufficient time and heat having 
been given, according to the nature. of the com- 
poſition, the glaſs will not be brought to run in- 
to one equal fluid maſs, but appear yet tufbid 
and milky, or to abound. in bubbles after ſome 
abatement of the fire, it muſt be concluded, that 
the flux is too weak. An additional quantity of 
the fluxing ingred.cnts, mixed together in the 
ſame relative proportion as at firſt, muſt be there- 
fore put into the pot to the melted maſs; but 
gradually, leſt any ſudden ebullition may ſwell 
the matter, and force part of it out of the pot. 
The proportion of the whole of this additional 
quantity, muſt be regulated by the appearance 
of what may be wanted from the backwardneſs 
of the ö in the glaſs. But it is better 
to try a ſmaller quantity firit; becauſe more may 
_ eafily be added, if found neceſſary; and an ex- 
ceſs, on the other hand, injures the qualities of 
the glaſs; and in the caſe of ſalts cannot be rec- 
tified, unleſs by a long continuance of the fuſi · 
on. There is, moreover, this further reaſon for. 
trying only a ſmaller quantity at firſt; that fie- 
quently much leſs will anſwer the end, than the 
appearance may ſeem to make neceſſar yx. 
It is the . of ſome, when the vitrificati- 
on will not go forwards, to have recourſe to the 
following | ient. They take four, or perhaps. 
fix ounces of arſenic, and mix with it an ounce. 
of magneſia: and, wrapping. them tightly in 2 
piece of paper of Tb they faſten the 
maſs to the end of their iron, and plunge it down. 
to the bottom of the pot; where, the ſubſtance 
of the paper being deſtroyed, the matter is left. 
This will irequently ſucceed ; and the glaſs will 
gow clear firſt, towards the bottom, and 2 
ter 
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aſter quite to the 1 ; and gain the perfect Rate 
of 9 The agel 1 — 
however it may promote the fufing power of ie 
atſenic, does not ſeem a very proper Thgtedent 

in all caſes. For where there is tio y yet 
in the glaſs, it will neceſſarily impart ot 
caſt ; which, though perhaps in 150 abt . 
= to be eaſily diſtinguiſned on a common in. 
ction, is berenhekeſ an imperfectlon; 0 
5 ſhew itſelf, if the glaſs were to be 
red with ſuch as was abfolutely colourlefs. 1 
ſhould think it, therefore, better to join two or” 
three ounces of calcined borax with'the'arſenie, 
which would anſwer the end without any End 
of injury to the glaſs, and would not'greatly en · 
hance the expence; when it is premifed, how - 
<confiderable a retuin a pot of laſs" makes when 
worked off. . 
When the. glaſs appears perfect in laber 'fe-" 
ſpeQs, but is found to have a green or yellow” 
_ tinge, ſuch tinge may frequently be diminiſhed 
by the addition of one or two poands of nitrez 
if none, or but a ſmall ion, have beſbte 
been admitted into the compoſition. The nitre, 
in this caſe, ſiouſd be fluked with ſome frit, or 
with ſome other gläſs of thy fame kind with'that 
— eng? pot, before it be pat to the other ingred-, 
This k requiftte, in order that it may the 
reddie? mit with the matter; ant not be 
blown out of the pot, by tHe ebiffirion it Would 
make, in conſe ence öf the water 'conitatnied'1 in 
its chryſtals, or partly fwittr on tHe ſüffacr; 88 
would happen, if it were put in erdide; without” 
being pr parc pril bestell or mixed with" any 
otlrer body: But if this fall, df remedy on mm 


part * — mruſt be had to br 
nefia 
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nefia;” to which tha ya geop y 2 ed 
two or Mer 5 Kan 2d they v may 
be con ve yed into the pot by the cans above 
ditefed 5-which pfevents the” owders from float- 
ing on the Tutface ce the gltites matter, where 
the atſenit Ver n ſub] imme away, and take 
no effe ct. 

Of the compoſition 7 Halen of tb? MMI 
fottls, or #70 glaſs nl "This Kinds exceßting 
the beauty of cl ur and nee, is the 
. glaſs: \preſent manufa Aured; and, 
with'reſpe&'to' ty wt © * alſo equal in i impor-. 
able ie any 125 forted Pian of any, 
kihd, fuxed,b _ alhes of burned wood, of 0 
ar blds.” The Ache f aſt not re 

its extracted from then, Hut. mut conſiſt 
of them, and the Sees Earth bf th 0 e 


ſubſarices, hehe ey” ate pr is; 
earth, thdu# h'whey eee ed "from the fafts 
fined along: with HR, 15 - | 
comes abſolutely Ye YeltaQr to vi Net 
refilts not only the ant c Rn re Pao 
from it, Put be theft oft fldxes; y et Con- 
joined with tl eſe, falt, int t "I man 5 A 1 . 
it iso g rA öduted Ta thei ur it 
not only; Vur * rfeMy itſelf, buy eo e 
«tix ch af. fe of och iki a Wi be 
entire _ 8, 2 reater pro 0 n Kal 
Stef d urs an would be 6- ; 
* pr 11 A inthe; 10 4 2 os 
| Ser the 150 te Kea. the bb 
85 ok cotriþd thefe' in Fore 
ents, and robo Fn where be ſcoria 
ot ens d ub des 8 es can be ddcaiged 
in ſuffiient- 0 they may be added with 
great — as a much 105 proportion — 
W 
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wood-aſhes will become neceſſary, and the. good 
qualities of the glaſs be rather_improwed. than 
impaired. The ſcoria to Le obtained, at large 
foundaries are very proper. for the purpoſe: op 
thoſe from any other ſuch - works, where large 
and ſtrong Sick are uſed, The particular #44 
| poſition of this glaſs ma be as follows; but the 
proportions here given 7 ſe the ſoſteſt fand: 
to procure which care ſhou 1d be taken, as a great 


ſaving i 18 thence made in the e of. wood- | 


yy 5 0 N | 1 7 15 
,ompoſition 0 green or the-glaſe: i 

ce of moe aA two. hundred þ 1, 70 
te ſand one hundi pounds. 12 thew . 
e roughly well by grinding together. Thi 
is the due proportion where the ſand. is, 0d, 
and the wood aſhes are uſed withont any other 
addition: but there. are inſtances of 
kindly a nature for vitri . a e 
— open of it may be added. 


mpesition of 3 or battle... laſs. Sha 5 

ae of 25 or clinker fl Bunk a7 s IO wo 

* aſhes one hundred 440 

cc ſaud one hundred pounds, 4 14 BJ : 

« linkers fifty. pounds. A © whole well. by 

905 grinding 2 together. The clinken 
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d be ell gtpund before they. be uſede 


they am or it. But frequently t ey: are too 


hard; and in that caſe, box, ae 12 0 


into as ſmall bits as a. e y; 
and mixed with the other ae Vit yt an / 

inding. | The harder, the are, the; ; (£18 mate: 
rial will be the powdering) them, they Ahe 
ſooner melt of themſelyves in the rnacg a and, 


conſequently, , mix "ey the ther | ing 
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The general manner of fuſing, and convert- 
ing this compolition to glaſs,. is the ſame as in 
the other kinds: as are alſo the means of judg- 
ing when the. vitrification is perfect; and tlie 


; remedy of the defect when the firſt compoſition 
will not produce it; except with reſpect to co- 


lour, which is, in the caſe of this kind of glaſs, 
intirely out of gueſtipns: When clinkers;are-not. 
to be had in ſuſſicient quantity, to allow of the ir 
being uſed in the general compoſition, it is well 
however to have. ſome quantity, to employ. oc- 
caſionally, when the vitrification fails. For the 
adding ſuch a proportion of them as may appear 
neceſſary, with an equal part of wood-aſhes, will 

anſwer the purpoſe much better, than the addi- 
tion of more wpod-aſhes alone, where the flux is 
found too weak; as will happen ſometimes from 
the great variation in the different parcels, as 
well of the aſhes as ſand. _ 5 


Of the general nature of coloured glaſs > and of 
the ſederal comfositions prop.r fer receiving the 
colours, in order 48 the forming glaſs, or paſtes, 
in imitation of precious flones 5 with the qualities 
attendant on each.} The glaſs, which is intenti 
onally tinged with colours, may be divided into 
three kinds: the white opake aud ſemi-tranſpa- 
rent glaſs: the tranſparent coloured: glaſs: and 

the ſemi tranſparent or opake coloured glaſs. 
The white opake glaſs, 4s alſo ſome tranſpa- 
rent kinds, are principally uſed for making ſmall 
vaſes, toys, and fome ſorts of uſeful veſſels, as 
cream pots, &c. in imitation of China-ware of 
10 kind, of which we ſhall ſpeak below. It is 
alſo frequently employed, as 4 white enamel for 
grounds, by painters of enamel dial-plates, ſnuff. 
boxes, and other ſuch pieces, as have not _— 
101 
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fion to paſs ſeveral times through the fire, in 
order to their being: finiſhed, © 

The compoſition of white opale ang "= 
tranſparent glaſs is very — 1 ; 4s any kind oſ 
coloured glaſs may be made the body of fuch;' 
and the tinge may be given by caemed fin of 
antimony j alſo by arſenie, calcined hartſhioraor 
bones and ſeveral other ſubſtances; 

The tranſparent glaſs, tinged Ih echotks; ls 
Hkewiſe of different kinds, as the boch or ground 
may be tranſparent colourlefs glaſt ot 'aby of 
the may era above <xhibited.- Br it is cm- 
monly diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts only ; the one 
calle 2 glaſs, and the other paſts.” The 
reaſon of which diſtinction lies in this. The chief 
de ſign of all coloured tranſparent glaſs being the 
imitation of precious ſtones, the SANS: bf | 
glaſs, when perfect, are to be jet clear and 
tranſparent; to be free from all eolbur but in 
proper tinge ; and to be very hard and ten 
ous in their texture. But theſe qualities Wine 

not to be had, except in glaſs that is very difh- 
cult to be melted, and requires à long as wells 
an intenſe heat, both to its own mature yittifics- 
tion, Kück tat of ther Bodlles added to ebe 
colour to itz it became inconvenient” 0 thoſe 
who preparcuthieſe kind of compoſitions in umal 
quantities, to maintain ſych ſtrong *firts; 12 
therefore ſoſter compoſſtions were ſought, of, 
that would run with the heat of common imall 
furnaces ; and would likewiſe be btoughtto kr. 
fection in a much ſhorter time. N ? 
fitidns were therefore called paſtes, o'diffinguilh 
them from the Bafdct g on Wb en 
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The glafs moſt proper for the imitation of pre- 
cious ſtones, where the hardneſs, which is a moſt 
valuable quality in ſuch as is intended for mock 
jewels, that are expoſed to much wear, is want- 
ed, is a perfect glaſs of ſalts; in which no more 
flux is admitted, than merely what may be ne- 
ceſſary for the complete vitrification of the glaſs, 
and tinging ſubſtances ; but it ſhould he abſo- 
lutely free from every kind of tinge, except that 

which is intended to be given it. 3 

The kind moſt proper for forming paſtes, is a 
mixed glaſs of lead and ſaits, which will run ea- 
fly; and vitrify in a ſhort time tke metalline or 
other bodies that are employed for tinging it. 
But in order to make it j et more fuſible, without 
having ſo large a proportion of lead as may make 
the texture of the glaſs too tender and. brittle, 
arſenic and horax may be admitted into the com- 
poſition. Beſides the forming imitations of co- 
loured ſtones, there is yet another purpoſe to 
which this kind of glaſs is peculiarly adapted, 
which is the making mock diamonds and topa- 
res, that cannot be ſo well counterfcited by any 
other compoſition z as the lead, according to 
what was be tore obſerved, gives a very extraor- 
dinary refracting power to the glaſs, of which it 
is an ingredient. This ſort might ſeem to be- 
long to the claſs of the white tranſparent kinds 
of glaſs before treated of: but as the application 
of that kind of compoſition, which ,renders it 
properly a paſte according to the above diflinc- 
von, is confined to the intentions of imitating 
gems, it is more properly introduced amongſt 
the others, with which it has a common deno- 


mination. 
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The ſemi-tranſparent coloured may h 
far its body, 0-9 the ee the hand. 
er kinds; or thoſe of paſtes: and it is principal 
applied to the imitation of the Temi-tranſparent | 
ſtones, as lapis lazuli, chalcedony, jaſper, apate, 
opal, or ſuch others. The manner of compo- 

ing them is much the ſame, as that of the tran- 
ſparent kinds; except the adding ſome 9 
white body, which will endure the fuſion of the 
_ glaſs, without being vitrified, at leaſt long 
enough to ſuffer it to be worked into the pre 
form. But the management of thoſe of this kind, 
which are compounded of a-variety of colours, is 
much more difficult. than that of the tranſparent 
ſorts: which is moſt probably the reaſon why 
they are ſo little in uſe; though ſome of them 
have a very bt autiſul effect ſor purpoſes they 
might be equally well applied to with the geny- 


- 


ine ſtones. 4 
| Of the nature and preparation of the ſubſlance: 
uſed for tinging glaſs.] The ſubſtances employ- 
ed for tinging glaſs, are, for the moſt part, me- 
tallic and other foſſile bodies; or indeed all are 
ſo, except tartar, which has been added to ſome 
compoſitions. _ metals Sung; 3 2 
brincipal part; and, treated, will pro- 
85 Ml the colours, Lens 4 blue. But 
for cheapneſs and expedience, the ſemi-metals, 
and preparations from other foſſile bodies, arc 
ſometimes admitted into the place of them; 
particularly with reſpe& to yellow, where ant. 
mony ſupplies the place of filver. 
The ſubſtances that have been uſed for pro- 
dueing any opake whiteneſs in glaſs; are calei- 
net tin, (commonly called putty) calcined anti 
mony, arſenic; calcingd horns or bones, u. 
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ſometimes common ſalt. The ſubffances em- 
loyed for red, are gold, iron, copper, magne ſia 
and antimony. The ſubſtances employed for 
blue, are zaffer and copper. The ſubſtances that 
have been employed for yellow, are ſilver, iron, 
antimony and mague ſia, with tartar. The ſub- 
ſtances employed for greens, are copper, Bohe- 
mian granate, and thoſe which will produce yel- 
ſow or blue. The ſubſtances employed for pur- 
ſe, are all ſuch as wilt produce red and blue. 
he ſubſtances employed for orange colour, are 
antimony, and all thoſe which will produce red 
and yellow. The ſubſtances employed for black, 
are zaffer, magneſia, copper and iron, in various 
combinations. The Bohemian granate requires 
no other preparation than to be well pulverized. 
Compo ſition of bard gl1ſs and paſtes, proper for 
receiving coluurs.] Though almoſt every kind 
of tranſparent colourleſs glaſs will admit of be- 
ing tinged ;. yet there are, as. was obſerved be- 
fore, ſome compoſitions, that are more peculiarly 
__ to the purpoſes for which the coloured 
glaſs is intended, either by their hardneſs and te- 


nacious texture; or their being more eaſy to be 


wrought by thoſe who manufacture them, from 
their requiring leſs heat to fuſe them, and flux · 
ing the colorific matter expeditiouſly. The clear- 
neſs and tranſparency of the glaſs, and the be- 
mg devoid of any colour but that intended to be 
given, are ſikewiſe neceflary in both the hard 
glaſs and paſtes which are to be coloured: and 
therefore to have them in perfection, a glaſs of 
each kind ſhould be e e in which 
more cxaQ methods may be uſed for producing 
theſe qualities, than are expediently compatible 
with the diſpatch and profit of groſfer manufac- 

N 3 tures. 


( tu 
tures. The beſt compoſitions for the hard glu 
the 


are as follows: but as the extreme purity e 
fixed alkaline ſalts is of very great conſequence 
in this caſe, it may not be improper to give pre. | 
viouſly the method of producing it. 
 ' Methed of bringing pearl-aſbes, er any aothir 
fixed alkaline ſalts of vegetables, to the hig 
degree of purity, proper for tbe moſt tranſparent 
glaſs.] ** Take of the beſt peatl-aſhes three 
pounds, and of falt-petre” fix ounces, Pound 
« them together in a glaſs or marble 'moitar, 
<« till they are thoroughly well mixed; and then 
4 put part of them into a large erucibſe, and ſet 
it in a furnace, where it may undergoa ſtrong 
heat. When the part of the matter, that was 
“ firſt put into the crucible, is heated red hot, 
throw in the reſt gradually: and if the cqei- 
„ ble will not contain the whole, pour une of 
«© the melted matter out on a moiſte lone, 
c or marble; and, having made room in the 
& crucible, put in the reſt; and let it continue 
ce there, likewiſe, till it be ced hot. Pour it out 
« then as the other; and afterwards put ihe 
ce whole into an earthen, or very clean iron pet, 
«© with ten pints of water; and heat it over the 
« fire, till the ſalts be intirely melted. Let It 
c then, being taken off the fire, ſtand vl it be 
4 cold; and afterwards filter it through paper, 
« in a pewter cullender. When it is filtered, 
< return the fluid again into the pot, anders- 
«« pprate the ſalt to rms, which wil then be 
« as white as ſnow; the nitre having burnt 
e the phlogiſtic matter that remained in the 
« pearl-aſhes after their former calcination. 
No. 1. Compoſition of the beſt and bard 
fer receiving colsurs. ] Takę of wes 4 1772 
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10 e by. waſhing as directed in p. 158, 
« twelve pounds, of — 25 -aſhes, or fixed alka- 
« ſine ſalt purified with nitre as. above, ſeven 
10 er e of A pette one pound, and of borax 


« half a pound Aan ſand; being firſt reduced 
to Da in a ues griffe mortar, the other in- 
gredients ſh ould; be ꝓut to it, and the whole you! 


mixed, 4, by pun ing ge. together. 


mpeſition of. of the bs beft.glaſs- for. receiv- 

ing . 3. but | ſomewhat leſs bard: than the 
abow] , Tae of white ſang cleanſed twelve 
pounds, of pearl ashes purified with ſal · petre 

* 3 unds, of nitre one pound, of borax 


“ half a pound, and of anſenic four. ounoes. 


Proceed as in the laſt; but if the glaſs / be defired 
to melt with yet leſs heat, a pound of race} 


de uſed ee of the half pound, and a pou 
of common ſalt may be added; but this — is 
apt to make the A's. more brittle ; which is an 


injury dene to fuck 8 is to be cut into ves 7 


| my pieces, an d ground with ſo many angles in 


the figure, as in the imitatjons of jewels... - 


No. 3- . ,Compaſution glaſs or * 
per fer "= vin E FE of — nd 


e cleanſed 455 pounds, of red- lead three pounds, 


“e of purific [-aſhes twe, pounds, and of ni- 
tre one ee in abe uur as 
wh the foregojng; bur | 


7. . of ghefs or bales. much 


Fug than the, ab Take of white ſand 


„ cleanſed fix I S red lead and purified 
'« pearl-allies, each three pounds, of nitre one 
pound, of borax half a pound, and of arſenic . 


* three, ounces.” Lo be mixed. as all the pre- 


ceding, - This is very ſoft, and will fuſe with a 


Very gentle heat, but requires ſome time 10 be- 


n N 4 come 


— 
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come clear, on account of the arſenic. N may 
even be prepared and tinged in à common fire 
without a furnace; if the pots containing if can 
be ſurrounded by burning coals, without danger 
of their falling into it. The borax, being a 
more expenſive ingredient thaw the othefs, may 


be omitted, where a fomewhat greater heat can 


be applied; and the glaſs is not intended for very 
nice purpoſes. Or a pound of common ſaſt may 
be ſubſt tuted in its place. But the glaſs will te 
more clear and perfe&; and free itſelf much 
ſooner from bubbles, where the boraz''is uſed. 
This glaſs will be very feft, and will not bear 
much wear, if employed for rings, buckles, or 
ſuch imitations of ſtones, as are expoſed to much 
rubbing. But for ear: rings, ornaments worm on 
the breaſt, or ſuch others as are but feldom put 
on, it may laſt a conſiderable time. In all theſe 
foſt compoſitiqns, care ſhould be taken, that pan 
of the ſand be not leſt onvitrified in "the hem 
of the pot; as will ſometimes happen. Pot, in 
that caſe, the glaſs, abounding tod much vi 
falts and lead, will not bear the air; but being 
corroded by it, will ſoon contract a miſtineß, 
and ſpeeks on the ſurfaee; which wilt entirely 
efface all the luſtre of the paſte. * An unlucky 
inſtance of this particularly happened a few years 
ago, to the great loſs, and almoſt ruin of ma 
of the poorer lapidaties. For there being at that 
time a great demand for all kinds of ornaments 
decorated with falſe ſtones for the Spaniſh Weſt- 


Indian trade, a perſon undertook to make them 


and furniſh the lapidaries; who, glad of an op- 
 portunity of obtaining, on moderate tefins, phat 
they had found it difficult to procure bee, 


the coloured glaſs had for the*moſt pt 
x p * im 


— 1 "— e — nn ä . I 28 Ns 


to watch that the ſand, or other matter ia 5B 
ed for the body of the compoſition, be really 


> i} © & A ora da m ‚ U wars da od rodt. it. ina Gs 


** FD 
imported from Venice) purchaſed as large quan- 
bties as they poſſibly could find money Fer 
for. But in a ſhort time, both the unwrought 

aſte, and that which they had been at the la- 

ur and expence of cutting, all turned foul, 
with a dull ſcum on the furface and little ſpecks, 
which eat down into the ſubſtance ;; and took 
away the ſmoothneſs, as well as the luſtre. - It is 
proper, therefore, for thoſe, who prepare ſuch 
compoſitions, to be careful of adding more falts 
and lead than the proportions here given; and 


fluxed. And it is equally proper, that they who 
purchaſe ſuch” paſte,” ſhould have ſome good 


ground of aſſurance of its being duly prepared; 


otherwife, they may throw away their money'm 
the purchaſe, their time in cutting, and their 
credit in diſpoſing, of ſuch a faulty commodity. 


| There is a very ecrtain and good method of pre- 


venting the inconvenience arifing from the ſepa- 
ration of the ſalts in the preparation, as well of 
the hard kind of coloured glaſs, as the paſtes ; 
which is, by previouſly ealcining the ſand, and 
fixed alkaline ſalts, as in the manner of oe 


the frit. This may be done, by putting the fan 


and ſalt, reduced to powder and mixed together, 
on a tile placed in a furnace of moderate heat; 
and turning over and ſtirring the matter with a 
tobacco- pipe, or ſmall iron rod; for which pur- 
poſe, the tile ſhould be either placed near fome - 
proper opening into the furnace, or drawn to the 
door at due intervals. When the matter appears 
to coaleſce ſtrongly, and form a hard body on 
cooling, it may be taken out ; and being kept 
mtirely free from * ſhould be * 
. : \ 5 - 
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Tt ſhould be then added to the other: matetias 
according to the proportion that would have been 
| obſerved, with regard to the ingredients of the 
frit, if they had been uſed without being combi- 
ned previouſly, by means of this operation, 
| Compoſitions of  glajs, or paſte, of a ted colour, 
No. 1. Compoſition of a fine red glaſs reſemb- 
ling the ruby.] Take of the hard glaſs, No. 1. 
«© or No. a one pound, of the calx caſſii, or gold 
« prepares by precipitation, with tin 3 drachme. 
<6 Powder the glaſs; and grind the ealx of gold 
«- afterwards with it in a glaſs, flint, or agate 
% mortars and then fuſe them together. 
This may be made of a ſtronger or more diluted 
colour, by varying the - proportion of the gold: 
in adjuſting which properly, regard ſhould be 
had to the application of the glaſs, when made. 
For where this glaſs is ſet in rings, bracelets, or 
other cloſe work, where foils can be uſed, @ great 
ſaving may be made, with regard to the colour 
of it, without much injury to the <ffe&. But 
for ear-rings, or other purpoſes,. where the work 
is ſet tranſparent, a full ſtrong colour ſhould. de 
given: which may be eFelted by the proporti- 
ons direQed in this compoſition, - oy 
No. 2. Compoſition of @ paſte reſembling tht 
ruby.] * Take of the paſte, No. 3. or Np. 4. 
4% one pound, of calx caſſii, or cipitation of 
% gold by tin, two drachms. Proceed in the 
«© mixture as with the above.. This will be 
equally beautiful with the above ; and defeQive | 
only in ſoftneſs. But as that greatly takes a 
the value for ſome purpoſes, ſuch as is appropti- 
| ated to them may be tinged in a cheqper man- 
ner by the following means. No. 3 


2 


, 

No . Compofitioinof 4 rheapedr poſſe reſenid- 
Ting the ruby] t. Take of the fition for 
« paſtt, No. g. or No. 4. half a pound, of glafs 
«. of antimony half a pound, and of the precl- 

28 tion of gold by tin dne drachm and half. 
« Proceed as with the others. - This will be 
donſlideradly cheaper ʒ and will have much the 
fame except that it . l N 
etimſonſto the orange 

No. 4  Compoſetion. fak-bard 5005 reſenbln 
the garnet. „Take of the compoſitions for 
* hard glaſs; No: 1. or No 2: two pounds, 'of 
« glaſsof antimony beg, of magneſia, 
and of the predipitate ot gold by tin, each one 
% drachm/—T his very beauti- 
ſul, but too expenſise, on — of the gold, 
for the imitation of garnets for common purpo- 
fes, a N WW 63. may be ſub- 


ſtituted; - 1 5v! 03416 125 
No. 5+ comporition. hard 

ſmbling, pers * el Take, the — AY 

ons, No. I. or No. a. two pouttds, of the glaſs 


« of anti wo paunds, and — ne (ia, 
4 Marmara cy won. the colour: be found too 
dark and purple · in einher this and the precetintx = 
compoſition; b PIPES nugneha muſt 
D 1 212 2661 {it bus 131 
0. 6. j of i the | edlour 
Larnet.] #6 eee 
„No. 2. or No. a. and proceed as with the 
* above. u fd ngen : elt 
No. 4. Gange, of bard ＋ r 
the vinegar garnet.) „ Fake 28 
ons No. ». or No. 2. two ponds, of of 
0 , antimony one pound, of irors highly calcined 
half an ounce, Mix the iron with the unco- 
b loured 


6212) 


«« maſs be perfectiy _ rent; then add the 
4 glaſs. of antimon red, ſtirring the mik 
*«« ture with the — tobacco · pipe ; and eou- 
ic tinue them in the heat, tin the wanne 
7e fectly incorporated. P 77. 

No. 8. Composition of paſte vb rho oh 
A garnet} 4+ 4 Take of e ſor 

* paſte, No. 3. or No. 4. and proceed as With 


4 the foregoing.” —In this, as well as in all he 


ſucceeding compoſitions, it ſhould be obferyed, 
that ſome allowance may be made in the pr6- 
portion of the coloriſic, or tinging 
the greater variety of the paſtes than the hard 
glaſs, on the ſcore of the ſead which! enters into 
the compoſition. For; as the volume, in a pound 
weight of the paſte, is, 
quantity of tinging matter is propottionably ne- 
ceſſary to give the ſame force of colour tot 


| ber ay of glaſr and paſte, af « blug coltar. 


Compocition'of bard glafr o a wery" full 
= colour.) © Take of the compoſition for hard 
laſs, No. 1. or No a/ ten pounds, of zaffer 
BY os drachms, and of magneſia to drachms. 
« Proceed as with the above. If this-glals' be 
"of toa deep a colour, the of the ru - 
fer and magnefia to the glaſs may be diminif- 
ed: and if it verge too much on the purple, to 
. rag — will 1 a ſhould be 
ofnitt a or 
inſtead of the —4 ſia, 1 ounce af caki- 
__ ned copper may be uſed x anc. theiproputelcs « 
_zafee iminiſhed by one half. 


RP: ad hs Wee Tacos > Fi 


auen 


<< ſoored glafs,' and fufe them together wl ie 


matte r, for 


ue be wanted, 


5 ns 2. . Compoſition of paſte of a fall blue ca | 
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1 No. 1. of No. 2. ten n pounds, a and proceed as 


« with the foregoing 
bard glaſs reſembling 


No. 3 — 
the ſpire] wy Take of the compoſitions for 
hard glaſs, No. 1. or No. 2. ten pounds, of zaf- 
fer three draehms and one ſeruple, of the catx 
caſſii, or precipitation of gold by a one drachm. 
Proceed as with the above.“ Pp 

No. 4. © Ghraper composition of bard 8. re- 
ſembling the ſappbire.] * Ag the © foregoing; 
« only, inſtead of the precipitate of gold; ufc 
* two drachms and two ſcryples of magnefia.” 
If this be well managed, the colour will be 
bo good; and the glaſs, when fet and. cut, 

not be caffly diſtinguiſhable from the true 
ſapphire: but the 2 will be a fine co- 
tour, as there is a fonlneſs' in the tinge of the 
magne fia, which will always diminiſh, in ſome. 
degree, the effect of brighter colours, ben mix· 
wy them of pate ri e 7 5 N 
No. 5. Competition 9 re ng ap- 
pbire.] * Take of the compoſition for paſte, 
* No. 3. or No. 4. and proceed as with the - 
; dene een worth while to — 7. | 
expence of -coloaring paſtes with the ; 
it is, therefore, ries expedient, in the eaſe of 
_ to uſe the other — 100 1 
No. 6. Campos ik ion als 15 
reſembling Jappbirts, by meant 7 malt.) 12 ake 
of the compoſitions for "hard" glaſs and> paſtes, 
any quantity; and = with 'them-one-eighth of 
their weight of ſmalt; che brighteſt and moſt in. 
elining to purple, that can be procured. If 
it be d. defired to give a more purple tinge, mag · 
neſia 1 1 be added the {a * 


rr 
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No. J.  Cipoaition of bard. * ne 


the eagle marine ( vulgarly.,, called egp-maxine, 

« Take of the oc yr for. 

t, or No, 2. ten 

cined with ſulphur three ounces, end 212 

dne ſcruple. Proceed as with the fo Fanny: 1. 
No. 8. Composition of paſte rehm g the 


eagle marine. Take of the compoſſtian for 
paſte, No. 1. or No. 2, 489. race ee 


© 8 the above.” i wwe 
Comp g/ ans of har d glaſs, , ond gfe Har. 
lav e oleur. 00410-0983 ? 


No. 1. if Compoſition of bard glu J Nl 
fall yellow. colour] * Take of he ecm polit- 
ons for hard glaſs, No. 1,06 Ng-2- ten nc, 
but omit the ſalt-petre ; and Tor every 721 
an ounce of calcined borax ; or, it chat de not 
render the glaſs ſuſſiciently fuſible, two ounce, 
of red tartar, the deepeſt coloured that can be 
procured, ten ounces; of magneha/two.0anaks; 
of charcoal of fallow, or apy other foft Rind two 
drachms. Proceed as with the tft. his 
eolpun may be prepared with filver t h agthere 
is no n in gt. — the 
2 * wave giving th 0 92115425 

2. Compoſition of Hefte 17 7 284 7% 
— 8 70 99 9 1 — wa . 
V paſte, No. 3.0 No. & PT wengdt the 
„K. ſalt» petre, ten pounds; of 1ron-ſtrangly cab 
#4. cined, one;  unge- and a balk, as with 
6 the others. ITbe crude tartar and the char- 
coal-muſt not be uſed/ whene lead en anche 
compoſition of the glaſs 3; and the nitre may be 
paced 32006 becauſe the yellow tinge given to 
glaſs by the dead, on — which the nie 
is uſtd, is no detriment in this caſe 5 but 4 


o 


(+,215, ) : 
adds to the proper colour. This colour may alſo 
be prepared by crude antimony, as . he 
calcined iron : but it is more difficult to be ma- 
naged, and not ſuperior in its effet. 
No. 3. Compuzition of, Bard glaſs reſembling 
the Pie. Take of the compoſition for hard 
« glaſs, No. r. or No. 2. ten pounds, and an 
« equal quantity of the gold coloured hard glaſs. 
« Powder, and fuſe them gether t'—M, there 
is a great variety in the colour of the topaz, 
ſome being a deeper yellow, and others ſlightly 
tinged, the proportions of the, yellow glaſs to the 
white, may be accordingly varied at pleaſure : 
that here given being for the deepeſt 
No. 4. Compeſition e Fs reſembling the tg- * 
paz.] „ This may be done in the ſame man- 
ner as the preceding: but the ſalt-petre may be 
omitted in the original compoſition of the glad 
and for the reſemblance of the very ſlightly co- 
loured topazes, neither the gold coloured paſte, 
nor any other tinging matter need be added, 
that of the lead being ſufficient, when not deſ- 
as 9 ee e 
o. 5. Compo ſitian of hard. glaſs reſembling 
the chr youre] «© Take of the compoſition for 
hard glaſs, t. or No. 2 ten pounds, of calci- 
ned iron fix drachmg. Proceed as with the above” 
No.6. = Campoſtien, of. pafte reſembling, che 
R Take 4 the 8 for paſte, 
No. 3. or Na. 4, prepared without-ſalt-petre, ten 
pounds, and of calcined iron five drachms. Pro- 
ceed as with the teſt. 9... 
Compoſition of bard 8415 and paßte, & a green 


No. 1. D. 21 0 he glaſs reſembling 


the emerald.) «ET e ion for 


11 2160 


bard glaſs, No, 1. or No. 2. nine Feist of 
copper, precipitated from aquafortis, three ounces, | 
and of ern iron two drachms.“ 

No. 2. Compoſttion of. paſte; reſembling. tbe 
emerald. % Take of the compoſition for paſte, 
No. 1. or No. 2. and procced as with the abort: 
but if the ſalt-petre be omitted in the preparati- 
on of the paſte, a lefs propontivn ' of the 1 iron 

will ſerve.” „% 7 er of in 

Compositions 0 7 and paſtes, of a colour. 

No. 1. Comporition [- Bard e a derb 

and very bright purple W Co Take of the 
compoſition for hard Fab 0. 1. or No: 2. ten 
pounds, of zaffer fix drachms, of gold precipita- 
ted by tin one drachm. Proceed às xith the tel. 
No. 2. Cheaper composition of bard glaſt of « 
deep purple 3 _ © Take of the compoſitions 
for hard glaſs, No. 1. or No. 2. ten pounds, of 
magneſia one ounce, and of zaffer hall an ounce. 
org as. wal the 1 AN kg x In 
| 0 mpotition of paſie of a 

colour. Fl Take of the 2 Shari 
No. 3. or No. 4. ten pounds; and.treat them a5 
the foregoing:” 

No. 4. G ein bard glafs f the col 
of the ametbyſl. Fake of the n 
for hard glaſs, No. 1. or No. 2. ten pounds, of 
magneſia one ounce and a half; and id of zaffet 
3 Proceed as bes the reſt.. 

No. 5. Composition of f pot of the colour i 

the 2 « "Take of the Tinos fot 
paſte, No. 1. or No. a. ten 9 and treat it 
as the preceding.” 

Of paſte reſembling the diamond]. 60 Take of 
the white' ſand fix pounds, © of "red-lead four 
'pounds, of peart ahve,” purificd as above wow? 
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ed, three pounds, of nitre two pounds, of arfe- 
nic five ounces, and of magneſia one fcrupſe. 
Proceed as with the others : but continve the fu- 
fon for a confiderable time, on account of the 
large proportion of arſenic. If this compoſiti- 
on be thoroughly vitrißed, and kept free from 
bubbles, it will be very white, and have à vefy 
great luſtre; but, if on examination it yet appear 
to incline to yellow, 'anothor feruple or more of 
the magnefia may be added. Tt may be render- 
ed harder, by diminiſhing the proportion of lead, 
and increafing that of — falts; or fufing it with 
a very ter: fire : but the diminution of the 
roportion of lead will make I have leſs of the 
fre of the 1 1 be p 10 1 4 0 
ation of bard þlaſr perfe a.] 
6 Tae the ce a Wy. 
1. cr No. a. ten 2 TE zaffer 3 nM 5 
magne ſia, and Ti AFG gly calcined, eac 
fix Ger Proceed re wh th fe N 
ompoſit ion of paſte per fe y 
of the compo Mb paſte, No, 1. or No. 2. 
prepared with the ſalt fre ten pounds, of f- 
fer one ounce, of magneſia fix drachms, and'of 
iron highly calcined | ye drachms. "Proceed 28 
Th othergt «5m UTI + fo 
the white opake,. FRY N » 
1 h RN pa 7 35 an" 5 
0. tian © 
_ Take of the 3. Tt fon had 920. WA - 
1. of No. 2. ten — 7 of horn, ivory 2 bone, 
calcined perfeQly * white, one 17 5 Proceed 
a8 = the 8 ” eh 45 . 
No. 2. Camfoſition ef paſte a a 
Ik ** Take of the : rg or 
E * 7. 19:17 2115 we Nor. 


| (62180 
No. 4. ten pounds, and make the ſame additjan 
N 8 1 2561 8 
No. 3. Composition of. glaſs: o, an opake. tubii 
neſs formed by. arſenic.] . TAE, of fn gl 
ten pounds, and of vety white arſenic one pon 
Powder and mix them thoroughly, by gtiadigg 
them together; and then fuſe them with a mo- 
derate heat, till they be well incorporated. 
avdid liguifying them mote n, to. make 2 
n 


at quant- 
ured, info 


0 which 


Putty) or of 


* - 
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nothing from white enamel, but in the proportt-. 
on of the calx of tin and antimony: and, if 
thoſe calxes be prepared with nitre, (without 
which they cannot be made to produce a pure 
whiteneſs in glaſs) this compoſition will be more 
expence and trouble than thoſe above given, 
without any. other advantage, than that,it will 
bear the action of a much ſtronger and longer 
continued fire, without loſing its opacity in aux 
degree, than the 5 N 2 5 ve 
0. 5. Comporition of ſemi-tranſparent white 
glſs and paſte, reſembling the pal] ** Take of 
any of the compoſitions for hard glaſs, or paſte, 
ten pounds, of horn, bone, or ivory, calcinedto 
a perfe& whiteneſs, half a pound. Proceed as 
with the teſt.— This white hard glaſs is much 
the ſame wih the German glaß formerly brought 
here in parringers, cream pots, vinegar-eruets, 
and other ſuch pieces, of which we frequently 
meet with the remain. 
Composition: of fiflitious er ccuntefſeit laps 
lazuli.) ** Take of any of the above compoſi- 
tions for hard glaſs, or paſte, ten pounds, of cal- 
eined bones, horn or ivory, three quarters of a 
pound, of zaffer one ounce and a half, of mag- 
neſia half an ounce. Fufe the uncoloured com- 
poſition with the zaffer and magneſia, till a very 
deep tranſparent. blue glaſs be produced. The 
maſs being cold, powder it: and mix it with the 
calcined matter, by grinding them together. 
Alter which, fuſe them with a moderate heat, 
till they appear to be thoroughly incorporated; 
and then form the meſted maſs into cakes, hy 
_ Pouring it on à clean bright plate of copper or 
iron.“ If it be de ſired to have it veined wit 
ved it may be done, by mixing the gold pow- 


| „ 
der with an equal weight of calcined borax, and 
tempering them with oil of ſpike ; by which 
mixture, the cakes, being painted with ſuch 
veins as are de ſired, they muſt be put into a fur- 
nace of a moderate heat; and the gold will be 
cemented to the glaſs, as firmly as if the veins 
had been natural. If the counterfeit lapis lazuli 
be deſired of a lighter hue, the quantity of zaf- 
fer and magne ſia muſt he Giminiſhed 3 or, if it 
be required to be. more tranſparent, that of the 
calcined horn, bone, or ivory, ſhould be lefſen- 
ed. Inſtead of zaffer, where that cannot be ob- 
tained, a proper proportion of ſmalt be ſubſtity- 
ted. And in all caſes, indeed, it may be a more 
certain way, to form the zaffer and vitrifying in 
' gredients into glaſs alone, and then, having 
pode red them with the calcined bones or horns, 
infuſe them a ſecond time, and make them into 
cakes in the manner direQed! For the fluxin 
power of the ingredients of the glaſs is ſo re- 
tarded by the calcined bone or horn, that it may, 
in ſome caſes, fail to act ſufficiently on the ral; 
fer to vitrify it perfectly). 3 01 
Compoſition. 4 Bard glaſs reſembling {be red 
 eornelian.] ** Take of the compoſitions ſor hard 
glaſs, No. 1. or No, 2. two pounds; of glaſs of 
antimony one pound, of the calcined vitro, 
called ſcarlet oker, t wo ounces, andvf magnehz 
one drachm. Fuſe the glaſs of antimony an 
magne ſia with the other glaſs firſt together; and 
then powder them well, and mix them with. the 
| ſcarlet oker, by grinding them together ; and at. 
terwards fuſe the mixture with a gentle heat, till 
they be incarporated: but the heat muſt not be 
continued longer than is abſolutely 'requiied to 
korm them inte a vitreous mals.” If it * 
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red to have the compoſition more tranſparent, a 
proportionable part _of the red oker muſt be 
omitted. 5 r 
Composition of faſte reſembling the red corneli- 
an.] Take of the compoſitions: for paſtes, 
No. 1. or No. 2. two pounds; and proceed as 
with the: abo. | 
Composition of hard glaſs reſembling the white 
cornelian.] ©* "Take of the compoſitions for hard 
glaſs, No. 1. or No. 2. two pounds, of yellow 
oker well waſhed, two drachms, and of calcined 
bones, each one ounce. Mix them well by - 
grinding them together; and fuſe them with a 
gentle heat, till the ſeveral ingredients be well 
incorporated in a vitreous mass. 
Composition of paſte reſembling the white ear- 
nelian.] Take of the compoſition lor paſtes, 
No. 1. or No. 2. two pounds; and procecd as 
with the fog ggg 2 
Composition Fed glaſs, er paſte, reſembling 
the tur 7610 Hope) Take of the compoſition. 
for blue glaſs, or paſte, No. 7. or No. 8. (being 
thoſe reſembling the eagle marine) ten pounds, 
of calcined bone, horn, or ivory, hall a pound. ' 
Powder and mix them well; and then fals them 
in a moderate heat, tifl they be thoroughly in- 
corporated.” It the colour be not ſo deep as 
may be deſired, a ſmall proportion of malt may 
de dd. . 
Composition of the brown Venetian glaſs with 
gold ſpangles; commonly called the Phi e 
ſlone.] ** Take of the compoſition for hard 
glaſs, No. 2. and the compoſition for paſte, No. 
1. each five pounds, and of highly calcined iron 
one ounce. Mix them well, and fuſe them till 
e iron be perfectly vitrified;-and have tinged 
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the glaſs of a deep tranſparent yellow brown co- 
Jour. Powder this glaſs; and add to it two 
pounds of glaſs of antimony, being powdered; 
and mix them well, by grinding them together, 
Take part of this mixture, and rub into it fonr-. 
ſcore or one hundred leaves of the counterfeit 
leaf-gold, commonly. called Dutch gold; and, 
when the parts of the gold ſeem fufficiently di- 
vided, mix the powder containing it with the 
other part of the glaſs. Fuſe the whole then 
with a moderate heat, till the powder run into a 
vitreous mals fit to be wrought into any of the 
figures, or veſſels, into which it is uſually form- 
ed: but avoid a perfe& liquefaction; becauſe 
that deſtroys, in a ſhort time, the equal diffuſion 
of the ſpangles; and vitrifies, at leaſt. part, the 
matter of which they are compoſed ;, converting 
the whole to a Kind of tranſparent olive · coloued 
glaſs.” —— This kind of glaſs is yſed for a great 
variety of toys and otnaments with us, who, at 
preſent, procure it from the Venetians; anda 
few years ago a very great demand aroſe for it to 
China, and raiſed the price very high, till ſuch - 
quantities had been brought from Venice, and 
ſent thither, as glutted the market. But there 
is no reaſon why it ſhould not be equally well 
| prepared here ; and at a ſmall expence ; W will 
be found, on a few trials, by thoſe who will tate 
fully execute what. is here dire dee. 
8 or the ſutien and vitrification of the ſeveral 
compositions of coloured glaſs ; with the paxrticu- 
lar rules and cautions to be obſerved in the manage 
ment of each kind.] Ihe ſeyeral compoſitions 
above-mentioned*being prepared according to 
the directions reſpectively given; the matter 
ſhould'be put into proper pots, of which it _ 
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not fill above two-thirds ; and then placed in 
the furnace, or in any other kind, where they. 
may receive. a ſufficient heat, and he ſecured 
from any coals, ſoot, or any other filth, falling. 
into them. In order to prevent which, it is ex- 
pedient, with regard to the pots in which this 
kind of glaſs is prepared, to have covers over the 
tops of them, with a little return over the fide. 
And it is alfo proper to have a hole in the ſid ea 
little below he return; through which an iron 
may be paſſed to take out a ſmall quantity of 
the melted matter, for the judging of the pro- 
greſs of the vitrification... Theſe pots, hen put 
into the furnace above-mentioned, ſhould be 
placed on the flooring or ſtage intended to ſup- 
port them in the, part betwixt the doors, oppoſite - 
to that through Which they are paſſed into the 
furnace, according to the manner before direct- 
ed; whiah ſhould be done by means of a flrong 
iron peel, like thoſe uſed, by the bakers. It is 
neceſſary td obſerye, likewiſe, that however well 
the pots may have” been before baked, it is al- 
ways proper, in the caſe of glaſs of greater va- 
luc, where the clearnels. and 1715 is of conſe - 
quence, to give them another, burning before 
they be uſed? and, at the ſame time, to encruſt 
ckem over with any common colourleſs glaſp; 
which may be done in this manner. Having 
reduced the glaſs to powder, mol all the in- 
ſide of the pot with water; and, while-it is yet, 
moiſt, put in ſome of the powdered, glaſs, aud 
ſhake it about till* the, whole inner ſurface of the 
pot be covered by what will adhere to it, in con- 
equence of the moiſture. Throw. out then the 
redundant part of the powdered glaſs; and, the 
pot being dry, ſet it in a furnace ſufficiently hot 
to 
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to vitrify the glaſs adhering to it; and let it con · 
tinue there ſome time: after which, care muſt 

be taken to let it cool gradually. 
The pots, containing the compoſition, being 
thus placed in the furnace, a gentle heat, ſu 
as will juſt keep the pots red. hot, ſhould be given 
for the firſt hout or longer. There is, however, 
an exception to this, which is, where there is 
much arſenic in the compoſition, which requires 
that We gree of vitrification ſhould be brought 


on as quiqkly as poſſible, in order.to hx it, and 
prevent its ſubliming away from the other ingre· 
dients ; which it will not ceaſe to do, ſo long as 
continued in the ſtate of a powder. But where 
a gentle heat is proper at firſt, after the expirati- 
on of an hour and a half, or two heurs at fur- 
theſt, the heat may be raiſed ſafficiently to pro- 
duce a vitrification ; but not ſo as to render the 
melted matter very fluid at firſt; Which in this 
part of the proceſs would occaſion, a ſeparation 
of the ingredients; and greatly retard, it not in- 
tirely prevent, the perfect vitrific incorporation 
of the whole. „r 
The due degree or continuance of heat, for 
the perfeRing theſe kinds of glaſs gannot be ſet. 
tled by any ſtandard, as they are varied both by. 
the nature of the compoſition, , and the Lig x, 
of the matter. But in the caſe of pots which hold 
ten or eleven e twenty of, 1 
hours may be allowed for hard laſs, and four- 
teen or ſixtcen for paſtes, And where mych grie- 
nic enters into the compoſition, though. it is he. 
ceſſary to bring on à quicker vitrification,;J* 
more time muſt ſometimes be given to the mat: 
ter, than in other caſes, before all the cloudineſs 
be diſſipated. on A 1488 Ard 11 
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Ta the fuſion of the tranſparent coloured glaſs, 
it is above all things neceſſary to avoid ſtirring 
the matter, or even ſhaking the pots; as it would 
otherwiſe hazard the cauſing bubbles in the glaſs, 
to prevent which 1s the greateſt difficulty attend- 
ing the preparation of counterfeit gems. * But if 
the ingredients, by their action on each other, 
do yet, notwithſtandtng all-exterior concuſſion 
be avoided, produce bubbles, the glaſs muſt be 
continued in fuſion till they wholly vaniſh. And 
if, when bubbles do ariſe in the glaſs, and time 
be given for it, there appear no tendency to their 
going away, the heat muſt be gradually raiſed 
to a greater pitch, that the glaſs may be render- 
ed more fluid, and that viſcidity, which was the 
occaſion of their detention, removed. ., _- 

When a proper time has been,given the glaſs 
to attain to a perfe & ſtate of vitrification, it 
ſhould be examined, by putting the ſmall end 
of a tobacco-pipe to the ſurface of the glaſs, thro" 
the hole in the ſide of the pot; which will bring 
away with it a little quantity of the glaſs, from 
whence the qualities may be judged of, And if 
there appear any defects, that ſeem owing to the 
want of a due converſion of the ingredients to a 
vitreous ſtate, more;time and heat muſt be given 
to it. But if no ſuch defects are found, and the 
glaſs appear petfe ct, the fire ſhould be decreaſed, 
and, by degrees, ſuffered to go out; and the 
pots continued in the furnace, - till they become 
cold: after which, the pot ſhould be torn off 
from the maſs of glaſs contained in it. As, ho- 
ever, it is not always convenient to diſcontinue 
the heat of the furnace, when one or more pots 
of the glaſs may bave attained to. the due ſtate 
of vitrification ; they may, on ſuch oceaſiont, be 
= | | -  taxen 
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taken out. And if the glaſs be not of great va 
luc, nof intended for very nice purpoſes, it may 
be formed into cakes, by pouring it on a clean 
plate of iron or copper, or into rolls. Theſe 
cakes, or rolls, ſhould be put into a moderate 
heat, before they grow cold; and continued 
there for ſome time, that they may gain a good 
temper, ſo as to bear cutting or working in any 
way, according to the uſe they are intended for. 
The tranſparent coloured glaſs is in moſt caſes 
improved, by continuing it in the heat, even for 
a conſiderable time after the vitrification ſeems 
perfected; as it is, by that means, rendered 
harder, and freer from ſpecks and bubbles. But 
the ſemi tranſparent kinds, and opake white 
formed of arſenic, muſt be taken juſt atthe point, 8 
when the ingredient are duly united ; for a more b 
mature vitrification converts to tranſparent glaſs * 
the whole, or part of thoſe ſubſtances, which 
ſhould not be brought to that ſtate. But as | a7 
have before intimated in what particular caſes ſa 
this requires to be moſt attended to, it is need- fe 
leſs to enlarge further on the matter here. 
Of colouring rock chryſtals for the imitation of 
gems.) The far greater hardneſs of chryſtal than 


of any kind of glaſs, and the ſuperior luſtre of it the 
to any but paſtes, whielv are deplorably ſoſt, have ſen 
rendered the art of impaiting 4o it the colour ol Wl 7) 
gems, an object of frequent and cager perſuit- tur 
as great advantages might probably have ariſen WI vn 
from it to the firſt inventors. There are two Bl «©, 
methods, by which. it has been conceived there Bi thi, 
was à poſhbility of doing it: the one, by © bert 
menting; that is, impregnating the chryſtals by ort 
means of heat, with the proper tinging particles, the 
Upy 
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the chryſtal to a ſtate of fuſion, thro' the means 
of heat aided by a ſtrong flux ; and combining 
it in that ſtate with the proper colouring ſub- 
ſtances. Both of theſe have been pretended to 
be effeQed in a perfect manner: and very offen- 
tatious accounts of them have been given to the 
public: though it is much to be feared, that fo 
far from having carried this art to any degree of 
perfeion,' there is not hitherto known one ſin- 
gle fact, or principle, that in the leaſt ſeems to 
kad to the attainment of it. As the world has 
been made to believe, however, as well more 
lately as formerly, by perfons of ſome authority, 
that both theſe methods have been practiſed with 
all the defired ſucceſs. I will exhibit the parti- 
cular manner in which each has been practiſed, 
by thoſe who have been believed to be moſt the 
maſters of theſe arts. 

Take of very yellow orpiment, and white 
arſenic, each two ounces, and of antimony and 
al ammoniacum each one ounce 5 and having 
ſeduced them to powder, mix them well toge- 
ther, and put them into a large crucible. Over 
this mixture, lay the pieces of rock chryſtal ; firſt 
ſuch as are of the leaſt fize, then larger, and at 
the top the biggeſt ; taking care, that thofe cho- 
kn for this purpoſe have no flaws nor foulneſs- 
This crucible muſt then be covered” by a leſſer 
turned upſide down upon it, in the bottom of 
which; there ſhould be pre viouſiy made a litthe 
opening of the bigneſs of a pea; in order that: 
its bottorn, becoming now the top & the ve ſſel, 
formed by joining the two togethet, the furncs 
ol the matter conta have vent through 
be hole; and, For t 0 being determined 
wwards, may pafs through the chryſtals, and 
5 02 28 
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ad upon them. The joints produced by invert. 
ing the leſſer crucible into the greater ſhould be 
luted; and being dry, the veſſel thus formed 
muſt be put in the midſt of pieces of; charcga), 
in ſuch manner, that the undermoſt crucible may 
be buried in them intirely; and the uppermoſt 
half way. The coals muſt then be kindled, and 
the fire ſuffered to burn very gradually without 
blowing, unleſs it ſhould be neceſſary to keep it 
from extinguiſhing ; to prevent which from-hap- 
pening too ſoon, the pieces of charcoal ſhould 
be choſen large. As the fire. riſes, the mixture 
' In the crucible will emit copious fumes: which 
being very noxious, muſt be carefully avoided: 
and to that end. this operation ſhould be always 
performed under a chimney ; the front of which 
ſhould be. brought: ſo low, that all the ſmoke 
may be determined up it; and not ſpread tel 
in the elaboratory, or other place, The fte 
muſt be kept up ſo long as any of, theſe fumes 
appear to riſe; and then permitted to go gradus 
ally out; and all accefs of cold air, muſt be cau- 
tiouſly prevented. When the crucibles are . 
intirely cold, but not before, the N raj may 
be taken off; and the chryſtal will be found co- 
loured, ſome pieces like topazes, and ſome libe 
rubies, and a variety of other ſtones,” . 
It has been ſaid, that the chryſtals thus o- 
loured have been cut; and produced fine imits · 
tions of the true ſtones: but the truth of th mat. 
ter is, (notwithſtanding all pretenſion to mom 
that they do appear, when taken out of the;crv- 
cible, to he well colpured and -beautiful; Jet on 
further examination. it is found, that the 75 
Steck is produced by a.fallacious cauſe. Fg 
cChhry dal being cracked the heat, 45 noo 
_ N l 
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univerſally the conſequence of being expoſed'to_ 
this degree of heat, the fumes having infinuated 
themſelves into theſe cracks, and there produ- 
eing the ſame effect as the paint uſed betwixt the 
two tables of doublets, the whole ſubſtance of 
the ſtone has the appearance of being tinged. 
But on due inſpection, nevertheleſs, the chryſ- 
tals are found to be neither fit to be cut, on ac- 
count of the flaws, nor to have acquired any co- | 
lour, but what would inſtantly be deſtroyed on 
the ſeparation of the ſeveral parts of the ſtones, 
into which they are divided by the cracks : fo 
that this method, together with many others of 
the ſame kind for giving colours to chryſtals by. 
cementation, will be found to elude the hopes of 
thoſe, who try them with any confidence. | 

The other, pretended method of colouring . 
chryſtals, by fuſing them, and imparting the va- 


tous tinges to them, while in a melted ſtate, is- 


hut pero! or 

Take of rock chryſtals any quantity; and 
put them in a covered crucible in a ſtrong fire; 
where they muſt be continued for ſome time. 
Remove the crucible then out of the fire; and 
immediately throw the chryſtals into a veſſel of 


clean cold water: from whence being again col - 


leQed, they muſt be recalcined ; and afterwards 
thrown into freſh water again in the ſame man- 
ner: and this operation muſt be repeated, till 
the chryſtals be ſo changed in their texture, by 


the flaws and cracks produced by the ſudden 


change from heat to cold, that they may be ea · 
diy levigated. Powder. the chryſtals thus calci- 
ned; and, to three pounds of them, add two 
pounds of purified pearl-aſhes, or a pound and a 
quarter of red lead, together with any of the tin- 
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ging ſubſtances above-mentioned, in the 79: 
portion directed for colouring glaſs of palles; 
and fuſe them in the ſame manner alſo; as has 
been before adviſed for other 'compoſitions. If 
the matter be found too difficult to be brought 
to a vitreous ſtate, by this proportion of pear] 
aſhes or lead, borax or atſenic may be added, as 
2 _ caſes, in wer to form a mor? onefßu 
The chryſtal thus treated produces howeve: 
nothing mare than a glaſs e3aQty of the lame 
kind with that formed of the Lynn ſand; which 
is in fact no other than a groſs powder of chryſ-- 
tal; and neither of them differ very eflentially 
from ſuch calcined flints, as are wholly ee from 
colour. "The fappoſiion, therefore, that the 
chryſtal can be fuled by this means, and being 
tinged while in that ſtate, reduced alerwards to 
Its original hardneſs, is wholly groyndleſs, For 
it cannot be fufed by the heat of furnaces yuh: 
out the medium of ſome flux ing body added to 
it; and then its texture and properties ate ſo 
changed, or rather the glaſs produced by the 
campoſitjon is ſo different from the chryital t- 
ſelf, that there does not appear ta be the lealt ad 
vantage in employing rock-chryſtal, in form 

ſuch a compoſition, preferably io flints 3 even 

they could be procured at the fame expence} 
and required no greater trouble of labour in their 


us. | | „ 
Of duublets.] The impraRticability of impatt 
ing tinges49 the body of chryſtals white in their 
proper and natural ſtate, nd the ſplineſs of 
glaſs which renders ornaments made of it great: 
ly inferior in wear to ehryſtal, gave eg yeh 


to the introduQtion of e u e 
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chryſtal, wrought into a proper form in ſuch 
manner, that the ſurfaces of two pieces ſo co- 
loured being laid together, the effect might ap- 
pear the ſame, as if the whole ſubſtance of the 
chryſtal had been tinged. The chryſtals (and 
ſometimes white tranſparent glaſs) ſo treated, 
were called doublets: and at one time prevailed 
greatly in uſe, on account of the advantages, 
with reſpe& to wear, ſuch doublets had, when 
made of chryſtal, over glaſs, and the brightneſs 
of the colours, which could with certainty be 
given to counterfeit ſtones this way, when co- 
loured glaſs could not be procured; or at leaſt 
not without a much greater expence- Doublets 
have not indeed the property which the others 
have of bearing to be ſet tranſparent; as is ſre- 
quently required in drops of ear. rings and other 
ornaments. But when mounted in rings, or uſed 
in ſuch manner, that the fides of the pieces, 
where the joint is made, cannot be inſpeQed, 
they have, when formed of chryſtal, the title to 
2 preference to the coloured glafs : and the art of 
managing them is therefore in ſome degree of 

the ſame importance with that of preparing glaſs 
for the counterfeiting gemsz and is therefore 
properly an appendix to it, as being intirely ſub- 
ſervient to the ſame intention. The manner of 
managing doublets is as follows: 

Let the chryſtal or glaſs be firſt cut by the la- 
pidaries in the manner of a brilliant ;; except 
that, in this caſe; the figure, muſt be compoſed 
from two ſeparate ſtones, or paris of ſtones ſorm · 
ed in the manner of the upper and under parts 
of a brilliant, if it was divided in an horizontal 
direction, a little lower than the middle. Aſter 
the two plates of the intended ſtone ate thus cut, 
1 O04 and 
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and fitted ſo exactly, that no diviſion can ap- 
pear when they are laid together, the upper part 


muſt be poliſhed ready for ſetting ; and then the 


colour muſt be put betwixt the two plates by this 
methode. mn 
„ Take of Venice or Cyprus turpentine two 
ſcruples; and add to it one ſeruple of the grains 
of maſtic choſen perfectly pure, and free from 


foulneſs, and previouſly powdered. Melt them 


together in a ſmall filver or braſs ſpoon ladle, or 


other veſſel, and put to them gradually any of 
the coloured ſubſtances below mentioned, being 


firſt well powdered; ſtirring them together as 


the colour is put in, that they may be thorough - 


ly commixt. Warm then the donblets to the 
ſame degree of heat, as the melted mixture; and 


paint the upper ſurface of the lower part; and 


put the upper one inſtantly upon it; prefling 
them to each other; but taking care that they 


may be conjoined in the moſt perfectly even 


manner. When the cement or paint is quite 
cold, and ſet, the redundant part of it, which 


has been pre ſſed out of the joint of the two pie - 
ces, ſhould be gently ſcraped off the fide, till 
there be no appearanee of any colour on the 
outſide of the doublets :- and they ſhould then be 


| ſkilfully ſets obſerving to carry the mounting 
over the joint, that the upper piece may be well 


ſecured from feparating from the under one.” + 


© * The colour of the ruby may be beſt injitated, 
by mixing a fourth part of carmine with ſome 
of the fineſt crimſon lake that can be procured: 
which may be beſt' made for this purpoſe of Bra- 
fil wood, - * e 


The ſapphire may be counterfeited by very 


bright Pruſſian blue, mixed with a little of the 


above 


e 
above-mentioned crimſon lake, to give it a caſt 
of the purple. The Pruffian blue ſnould not be 
very deep coloured, or but little of it ſhould be 
uſed: for otherwiſe, it will give a black ſhade 
that will be injuriousto the luſtre of the doublets. 
The emeraſd may be well counterfeited by diſ- 
tilled verdigriſe, with a little powdered aloes. 
But the mixture ſhould not be ſtrongly heated, 
nor kept long over the fire'after the verdigriſe is 
added: for the colour is apt to be r 1 
by it. 15 aeg: 

II he reſecnbiimnes of the garnet may ende 
dy dragon's blood: which, if it cannot be pro- 
cured of fafficient brightneſs, may be helped by 
a very ſmalſ quantity of earmine.: _* | 
The vinegar garnet — Greg imitated with 
great ſucceſs by the orange 

The amethiſt may be counterſeited by thi 
mixture of ſome Pruſſian blue, with the crimſon 
lake : but the proportions can only be regulated 
by diſcretion; as different pareels of the lake 
and Prufflan blue vary extremely in bp degre> 
of ſtrength ef the colour. THER 

The yellow topazes may be imitated, „ by mix- 
ing the powdered aloes with a little dragon's 
dlood; or by good Spaniſh anatto: but the co- 
lour muſt be very ſparingly uſed, or the tinge 
_ be too” "rg for the en nge of 1 n 

one. mn ele e e e 

The chr ryſolite; Nyarinth; vinegar garnet, Xa- 
gle marine, and other ſuch weaker: or more dis 
ſuted colours; may be formed in the ſame man- 
ner, by leſſening the proportions of the colours, 
or by! comporining them together corr 
dentſy to the hue of the ſtone to be imit to 
Witch end it is proper to have an original ſtone, 

Os or 
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or an exa & imitation of one at hand, when the 
mixture is mac in order to the more certain 
adapting the colours to-the eſſe & de fired When 
thefe precautions ase taken, and the operation 
well oanducted, it is practicable to being the 
doublets to fe. near a reſemblance of the true 
ones, that even the beſt judges cannot diſtin. | 
guiſh them, when well ſet, ben a pervlſuar 
manner of inſpection. ; - 

Where any kind of lake, or Prſfan blue, is 
uſed for this purpoſe, it is beſt to grind or levigate 
it with _ af turpentine inſtead of water: 
which wi ent its eencreting ata in as it dries. 
The dragon's Vs blood may he levigated with wa- 
ter: but the diſtilled 2 mult be powder- | 
ed dry. All the ſubſlanees uſed as, tinges for 
2 or ſoils oſs wares. 1 —＋ 4 

as poſſible: ighineſs coynter- 
— — for which they art wed Gpenting 
wry ren on that. 

here is, hawever, an ealy meta el diſtio 

fr ren doublets > which- 1% to: hold them 
betwixt the eye wo — oY Poſntion,. "oy 
the light may through. the uppat pan, 
— ne which wilh them ſtew ſuch 
parts to he white 3 and that there 10 colour in 
the bad body of the ſtene. 
"Of the — nature ad eee of full 
Foils are thin plates or leaves of metal, that are 
— — — — Or . ef 

nes, wen ate ſat 1. 10 286: * 3 

Tho intention of foils in, eicher te ingmaſpths 


laden or Kiba ar; mere generally t 
— cles by dee a; 4 5 5 
ſoothe tinge whether. Bb -nawralgr.avfr 
31. JIN 124 %% Haden R 1 
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cial, by that of a ground of the ſame hue ; which 
the foil is in this caſe made to be. 

There are conſequently two kinds of foils. 
The one is colourleſs ; where the eſſe & of giving 
luſtre or play to the ſtone+is d by the po- 
liſh of the ſurface, which makes it act as a mir- 
ror; and, hy refleQing the light, prevent that 
deadneſs which attends the having a duller 
ground under the ſtone ; and brings it, by the 
double refraction of the light that is cauſed, 


\ nearer to the eſſect of the diamond. The other 


is coloured with ſome pigment or lain of the 
fame hue as the ſtone; or of ſome other, which 
is intended to modify and change the hue of the 
ſtone in ſome degree ; as, where a yellow foil 
may be put under green, which is too much in- 


clining to the blue; or under crimſon, where it 


1s defired to have the appoinenge ure ne | 
or ſcarlet. . 


Foils may be made of or ** and fil 
ver has been ſometimes uſed; with which it has 
been adviſed, for ſome- purpoſes, to mix gold 
but the expence. of either is needleſs; as 9 
may be made to anſwer the ſame end. 
Where coloured foils are wanted, copper mia 


neſs; and — 


rollers very cloſely ſet ; and draw them-2s — 


35 is poſſible to retain a proper tenacity. Poliſh 
them with very fine Whiting, ot rotten ſtone, 
till they ſhine, and have as much brightneſs: as 


can be given them; and they will then Sons 


receive the colour. 
But 


* 
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But where the yellow or rather orange colour 
of the ground would be injurious to the effeR, as 
in the caſe of purples, or crimſon red, the foil 
ſhould be whitened, which may be done by fil 
vering it in the following manner 
Take a ſmall quantity of filver; and diſ- 
folve it in aquafortis; and then put bits of cop- 
per into the ſolution, to precipitate the ſilver: 
which being thus precipitated, the fluid muſt be 
poured off; and freſh water added to it, to waſh 
away all the remainder of the firſt fluid: after 
which, the filver muſt be dried. An equal 
weight of cream of tartar, and common. alt 
muſt then be ground with it, till the whole be 
reduced to a very fine powder: and with this 
mixture, the foils, being firſt ſlightiy moiſtened, 
muſt be rubbed- by the finger, or a bit of linen 
rag, till they be of the degree of whiteneſs deſi- 
red : after which, if it appear to be wanted, the 
poliſh muft be retrefted.? os © 

| Inſtead of rolling, the more general practice 

is, to beat the copper plates, previouſly heated, 
betwixt two flat irons on an anvil, till they be- 
come of the thickneſs required; and then give 
to them an even ſurface, by a planiſhing ham- 
mer, before they are polithed : but-the uſe of the 
rollers is much more expeditious, and effeQua), 
where the CARES ARS can defray-the ex- 
perice of purchafing them, with the other ne- 
ceſſary work. % ie WE i . 

The tin foils are only uſed in the caſe of co- 
lourleſs ſtones, where quickfilver is employed: 
and they may be drawn out by the ſame rollers; 

but need not be further poliſhed ; as that effect 
is produced by other means in this eaſe. - | fy 
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Of the colouring foils.) There have been two 
methods invented for the colouring foils: the 
one by tinging the ſurface of 'the copper of the 
colour required, by means of fmoke : the other 
by ſtaining or painting it with ſome pigment, or 
other colouring ſubſtance. The firſt is limited 
only to colours where blue is prevalent, and, 
being troubleſome and uncertain in the produc- 
tion, is not, on the whole, ſo cligible, in any 
caſe, as the latter: and I ſhall, therefore, omit 
giving any directions for the practice of it; as 
all colours defired may be given to the foils by 
the other method: that is, by laying a pigment 
or other colouring ſubſtanse on the ſurface, by 
means of ſome proper vehicle that may ferve for 
ſpreading it, and fixing it to the copper as a ce- 
ment. B 2, 

The colours uſed for painting foils, may be 
tempered with either oil ; water rendered duly 
viſcid by gum arabic, or fize ; or varniſh: and 
as there is no preference of one method to the 
other, but in particular caſes, it is beſt to peruſe 
all of them, according'to the occaftons that ma 
be beſt ſerved. Where deep colouts . 
oil is moſt proper; becauſe ſome pigments be- 
come wholly tranſparent in it; as lake or Pruſ- 
fian blue: but yellow and gteen may be better 
laid on in varniſh, as the yellow may be had in 
perfection from a tinge wholly diffolved in ſpirit 
of wine, in the fame manner as in the caſe of 
laquers ; and the moſt beautiful green is to be 
produced by diſtilled verdigriſe, which'is apt to 
loſe its colour, and turn'black with oil. 'In com- 
mon caſes, however, any of the colours may be, 
with little trouble, laid on with iſinglaſs Ze, Fi 
the ſame manner as the glazing colours uſed i 
| miniature 
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miniature painting; for which, ample dite tions 
will now be given, The beſt method of adapt · 
ing foils to all the feveral purpoſes, is as follows, 

or red, where the ruby. is to be imitated, 

carmine, with a little lake uſed in iſingzlaſs fize, 
or ſhell- lac varniſh, is to be employed, if the 
glaſs or paſte be of a full crimſon, verging to- 
wards the purple. But if the glaſs incline to the | 
ſcarlet, or orange, very bright lake (that. is noi 
purple) may be uſed alone in oil. Fos the 

net ted, dragon's. blood, diſſolved. in ſeed-lae 
varniſh, may be uſed and for the vinegar 
garnet, the orange lake, tempered with ſhell-lac 
varniſh, will be found excellent. 
a For the amethy yy hs with, a rar Proffan 

ue, uſed with eil, a thin ; 
the foil, will complete! Sat eb the — 

For blue, where a deep colour, or the effe d 
of the lappyjes is wanted, Pruſſian blue, that is 
not too deep, ſhould be uſed. in oil: and it ſhould 
be ſpread more oi lefs thinly on the foil, accord. 
re, to the lightneſs or deepnels-of which the co · 
lour is deſired to be. For the eagle marine, 
common verdigriſe, with a. little Fruſſian blue, 
tempered. in ſhell lac varniſh, may be uſec. 

r yellow, where a full colous is defired, the 
foil may be coloured with yellow laquer, laid on 
—‚5 the ſlighter colour 


as for other 

of topazes, T 2 and fail itſelf will be ſub 

8 88 ſtrong, without any addition and +4 
requi 


en, where a. deep [! is 
| Bb 10 of verdigriſe, Nike 6 


niſh, ſuould be a but where the omerald.is 
to be. imitated, à little yellow. laquer fuld be 
added, to bring the colour wann ma 
enn 6 
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The ſtones of mare diluted colour, ſuch as the 
amethyſt, topaz, vinegar garnet, and cagle ma- 
rine, may he yery cheaply imitated by tranſpa- 
rent white glaſs, or en even wit foils. 
This is to be done, b Y tempering the colours 
above enumerated with turpentine and ts 
treated in the manner direQed as before, for 
doublets; and painting the ſocket in which the 
counterfeit ſtone is ta be ſet with the mixture; 
as well that as the ſocket and ſtone itſelf being 
previouſly heated. In this caſe, however, the 
gone ſhould. be immediately ſet, and the ſocket 
— upon ſt before the mixture NT ME 
. The orange lake, above-mentioned, was 
vented. for this purpoſe, in which. it has a TR 
tiful eſſe ; and was uſed with great ſucceſs by 


a conkderable manufaQurer, "The « colaur it 105 
duces is that of, e garnet; which it al. 
* with great brightne 

he colours, ag es to be uſed nod, | 
golf he extremely, well gronnd in oil of turpen- 
tine, and, with. old nut or poppy. oil: 
or, if time enn be given for their drying, with 
Rrong fat ail diluted. wich . . 


«« heſare the are 
Nr n 


the, münferes 
— becad ſol 74 whe e 
EN hg bo and no — 
be croſſed, or twice gone over; ar,, at les 
e n ee en, if the colour 


 ( 440 
not lie ſtrong enough, A 7 Cory: . eden a 
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97 Fl for e, bop 
Of foils for e 7, pebbles, 
the tu re and play 175 E 
of preparing foils, ſo as to give colonfleſs ſtones 
the” greateſt degree of play and ſuſtre is,” by 
raiſing ſo high a poliſh or ſmoothneſs on the 
ſurface, as to give them the effect gf a mirror; 
which can only be done in a perfect manner by 
the uſe of quickſtver appfied in the 7 2 Bene. 
ral way, as in the caſe of looking 
method by which it may de Leg pe 
follows: 4282315 8. 28 42 bz! 75 
5 Take 8 of tin, prepared in the. a. 
manner as for filbering looking glaſſes 3 ahh eut 
them into ſmall pieces of ſuch hze ag tg cet 
the ſurface of the ſocket of the ſtones that ate to 
be ſet, Lay three of thefe then one up Ah 
ther y and, having moiſtened 3 of the 
ſocket with thin ,gum water, and ſuffered it to 
decome again ſo dr {ng — — _— 4 
remains, put the the leaves, 1 
each other, into it, an Laa the in the be fl 
face, in as even à "manner as poffible. When 
this is done, heat the ſocket, aud fill it with warm 
quickſilver; ; which muſt be ſuffered to continve 
in it three or four minutes; and then gen gently 
ured out. The ſtone muſt then'bethruſt 
e ſocket, and cloſed with it's care' having been 
taken'to give ſuch room it, 1 
ter without | darf d off che tin and quiekftlvet 
from any the ſurface. The'work ſhould 
de well Ade round the ſtone, to to prevent the'tin 
and quickſilver, contained in the fekt, Ta 
being ſhaken'out * any violence.” cn en 


bh 
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Ks 


their far greater hardnels,'as well as much high - 


1. 
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The lufire of ſtones, ſet in this manner, will 
continue lenger, than when they are fet in the 
common way; as the cavity round them being 
filled in this manner, there will be no paſſage 
found for moiſturg; which is ſo injurious to the 
wear of ſtones treated in any other way. '' © / 

This kind of foil gives ſome luſtre to glaſs,” of 
other tranſparent matter, which has little of it- 
ſelf: but to ſtones, or paſtes, that have ſome 
ſhare of play, it gives a moſt beautiful brilhance. 
It has been but little practiſed hitherto; I ſup- 

ſe from an ignorance of the manner of doing 
it: for, indeed, I never.heard of more than one 
perſon, who is now gone from this country, whe 
performed it to petfection: but he gave the 
ſtones a ſurprizing luſtre, that made them not 
diſtingu . ſnable from diamonds even by day- light. 
There is, nevertheleſs, at preſent, one-difadvan- 
tage attending this method, as it is now practi- 
ſed : which is, that it can be only performed in 
the caſe of ſtones with a flat bottom, In conſe 
quence of which, the roſe or table diamonds; 
only, can be imitated by it. But though the 
manner of doing it has not been hitherto diſco- 
vered, yet it is certainly not impoffible to con- 
trive ſome.way of ſetting ſtones of the cut of 
brilliants in this manner: in which caſe, if any 
of the chryſtal ſpeeics, ſuch as thoſe: called Brif: 
tol ſtones, Kerry ſtones, &c.' were to be uſed; 


er luſtre, when treated in this way, would ren- 


der them far (ſuperior to paſtes:” 


02 


5 of Cements. '_ 
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NEMENTS require to be of very yarious 

| compoſitions, and different with reſpe@ to 
the nature of the ingredients, according to the 
different manner in which they are to be appli- 
ed; and the ſubſtances they are te gonjoin, 
The kinds of cement uſed for common * 
paſs under the denomination of gluss, 
paſtes, and lutes : but ſome, that are witd for 
extraordinary occaſions, retain only the general 


ow. . . 


dy extracting th 
bat this being carried on as @ groſs manufacture 
by thoſe who make it their proper buſmeſs, the 
giving a more particular account of the method 
pjaQuiſed would be deviating from the proper de · 
oP poration gte gle] Iinglu gu 
\ «Preparation of i als 
i is made by diſſolving beaten iſinglaſs in witer 
e by boiling; and, having rained jt through 
, à coarſe linen cloth, evaporating it again to 
e ſuch a conſiſtence, that, being cold, the glue 
ce will be perfectly hard and dry. A great im · 
ptovement is ſaid to be made in chis glue by ad- 
ding ſpirit of wine or brandy to it aſter i 1a ſtrain- 
ed, and then renewing the evaporation till t 
gain the due con ſiſtende. Some ſoak the ihng- 
laſs in the ſpirit of brandy for ſome time before 
it is diſſolved, in order to make the glue; and» 
add no water, but let the ſpirit ſupply the place 
of it. But it is not clear, trom trial; that enher 
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of theſe practices rendef the glue better. :, This 
iſingſaſs glue is far ook able 5 common glue for 
nicer purpoſes ; being much ſtronger, and leſs li- 
able to be ſoftened either by heat or moiſture. 

Pri reparation of parchment glue. ] © Ta ke one 
« pound of parchment, and boil it, in fix « quarts 
« of water, till es 17 be reduced to one 
« quart: ſtrain, of 1 Kg the dregs 5 
ec and then Lit 5 LES be of the con- 
ce 1 f gloe! may he done 

with gloyery cuttings of 5 make 2 
gebe 18 e j evaporation 


of the her, 7 

eration 4 7 | firong. contend She 
yo Ty IT in "or ſmall or. 32 
„ bits, ang ;ibnglals g. vlog: nnd 0m, 


« as much, ſp 1115 wipe as will cover 
* for at leaſt twenty-four hours... Then. melt 
« the whole together 3; and, while they are ave 
* the he; add as much powdered ed chalk. as, wi 
be renuer d 3 99 wie. "71 4 The inrunon 
in the ſpirit of wing has been direQted in ihe re- 
cpa ge ven far this #8 us ; but the remark on the 
of it in the pr anicle. will hold 22 
alſo in his: nil the mitiure may be made with 
water Ole. 1 gt ' 
Preparation 1 4 fog th glue that will ce 
ist maifture.], Pith ſanderac, and 
maſtic, of ca two gunces, 3 im of ſpirit of 
wine; adding about an gunge oh clear turpeny 


tine. Then: take | parts of of ifinglaſs, and 
parchment glue, . x accordin os to the diretti- 
ons in the preceding artigle; and, having beat · 


en the iſinglaſs into ſmall bits, as for common 
uſes, and poets the glue to the ſame tate, 


pour the ſolution of the gums upon them ne 
a melt 


nd NR 
melt the whole in a veſſel well covered ; avoid 
ing ſo great à heut as that of boiling "water. 
When'melted, ſtrain the glue through a'coarfe - 
linen cloth; and then putting it again over.the - 
fire, add about an ourice of powderd 9 
This preparation may be beſt managed in Baſpeg 
mariæ, which will prevent the matter buch 
to the veſſel ; or the ſpirit of wine from taking 
fire: and indeed jt is better to uſe thEfartit me- 
thod for all the evaporations of nicer” gliles, 1910 
ſizes; but, in that caſe, leſs watef than the &. 
portion direQeY; ſhould be added 1d ke mater | 
als. A very ſtrong glue, that will refift water, 
may be alfo made by adding half a'poynd of 
common glue or iſinglaſs glue to two quarts of 
ſkimmed milk, and then evaporating the mix- 
ture to the due conſiſtence of the glu. 
'* Preparation of lip glue, for ext tmporantuſly 
renienting paper, fill, and thin” leather, Ge 
„Take of 1finglaſs glue, and parchment glue, 
each one ounce, of fugar candy, and gum tra- 
gacanth, each two drachins. Add to them an 
dunce of water, and boil the whole together, tifl 
the mixture appear, when cold, of the proper 
conſiſtence of glue. Ther form it into ſmall 
rolls, or any other figure, that may be moſt pon 
venient.“— This glue being wet with the tongue, 
and rubbed · on the edges of the paper, fil, &c. 
that are to be cemented, will, on their being faid 
together, and ſuſſered to dry, unite them #5 
firmly as any other part of the ſubſtance. 
ke of fizes.]' Common ſite is manufaQured in 
the ſame manner, and generally by the lame 
people, as glue. It is indeed glue le in a moiſ- 
tare ſtate, by diſcontinuing the evaporation be- 
fore it is brought to a dry confiltence': and 5 
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ſore further particulars reſpecting the manufac- 
ture of it. are needleſe here. Iſinglaſs fize may 
alſo be prepared, in the manner above direQed 
for the glue; inoreaſing; the proportion of the 
water for, diſſolving it: and the ſame. holds good 
bf parchment ſzc. A better ſott of the common 
ſize, ee may be like wiſe made by treating 
. of glovers leather in the ſame manner. 
ee Paſte for cementing is formed 
pri ncipally of of. wheaten flour boiled in water till 
K Ede of a glutinqus or viſcid conſiſtence. Tt may 
be pre parod of 4h — ingredients ſimply for com- 
mon purpoſes? but when it is uſed by book- 
bindets, ot for paper hangings. to rooms, it is 
uſual to mix à fourth, fifth or fixth of the weight 
of the flour; of. powdered reſin; and where it is 
wanted ſtill, more tenacious, gum arabic, or any 
kind of ſize, may be added. In order to prevent 
the paſte uſed for hanging rooms with paper, or 
where it is employed in any other way that may 
render it ſubject ta ſuch, accidents, from: being 
knawed by rats and mice, powdered: glaſs is 
ſometimes mixed. with it. But the moſt effeQual 
and eaſy re medy is to diſſolve a little ſablimate, 
in the propottion of a drachm to a quart, in the 
water employed for making the paſte; which 
will, hinder, not only rats; and mice, but any 
othen kind of vermin and inſeQs,) from preying 
on the paſte. * of 
» Of duges,] ,,: Lutes are cements cmployed- for 
making god the joints of glaſſes, put-together, 
Hh other ſugh .purpoſes, in chemical operations. 
n a general, view, the preparation of them pro- 
perly belongs to the art of. chemiſtry only: but 
4s they are ne vertheleſs ſometimes dia other 
| 1 it may be FxpeGent to ſhew here the man- 
ner 
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ner of compoundinig them. In the B 
junctures, where the heat is not ſuſlicient td ba 
paper or vegetable ſubſtances, the follawin 
mixture, which ret” Prong will eff wal 
anſwer the purpoſe. Tabe a mixtute of linſeeil 
meal or wheaten flour and whiting, in the pro- 
portion of one part ot the firſt to t WO of the laſt} 
tempered with a folution of gum Senegal or 
Arabic in water, and ſpread upon the joint, a 
Harrow piece ſmeared wich the fame being put 
over it and prefled cloſe. A pes of bladder 
ſmeared with gum water, ' of the glait"of eggs 
and fitted to the glaſſes over the Jointy/ will alſo 
anſwer the ſame end. But in the reQifeation 
ef ſpirit of wine, or other ſuch volatile ſubſtan 
ces, where the waſle made by the eſcape of the 
vapour may be material, a ſtronger lute formed 
of quicklime, tempered to a pteper eonfiſtence 
with drying oil, ' ſhould be uſed. THis mixture 
ſhould be made at the time it is Wanted," "it 
very ſoon becomes dry and untraQable? und 
great care mult be taken, where it is em | 
to manage the heat in fuch mater,” that the 
vapour may not riſe ſo faſt as to heat the veſſel 
beyond the due point; for this ſute renders the 
glaſſes joined together by it as one"intire body; 
and will reſiſt the expanhve foroe bf · the vapo 
to ſo great a degree, that the glaſſes" will" 
quently burſt before it will give way. | Whet? 
lute is to be uſe! in places liable to be fo'heated 
as to burn vegetable or animal ſublances} it 
may be thus compounded. Take two paſts of 
green vitriol calcined to redneſs; one part of 
ſcoria or clinkers of a ſmith's forge; well le rige 
ted, and an equal quantity of Windſor loom of 
Sturbridge clay dried and powdered: 1 


| KR N 
them to a proper conſiſtenoe with the blood of 
any beaſt; ſome ſhort hair, of which the pro- 
ortion may be as a twentieth part to the whole, 
Leing beaten up with them, and ſpread them 
over the junAure. In cafes of little importance, 
2 compoſition of ſand, clay, and dung of horſes 
tempered with water, may be vſed. 1 

Preparation of cement for joining broken glaſ- 
ſer, china, C.] The cement, which has been 
moſt approved for uniting glaſs, china, or ear- 
then ware, as alſo the parts of metalline bodies. 
(where ſoldering is not expedient) is thus pre- 
pared.— Take two ounces of good glue, and 
ſteep it for a night in diſtilled vinegar: boil them 
together the next day ; and having heaten a 
clove of garlic with halt an ounce of ox-gall in- 
to a ſoft pulp, ſtrain the juice through a linen 
cloth, uſing pre ſſure, ade it to the glue and vi- 
negar. Take then of ſanderac powdered, and 
turpentine, each one drachm, and of ſarcocol, 
and maſtic, powdered, each half a drachm; 
and put them into a bottle with an ounce of 
bighly rectiſied ſpirit of wine. Stop the bottle; 


aànqd let the mixture ſtand for three hours in a 


gentle heat ;-ſrequently ſhaking it. Mix this 
tinQure alſo with the glue while hot; and ſtir 
them well together with a ſtiek or tobacco · pipe, 
till part of the moiſture be evaporated; and then 
take the compoſition from the fire; and it will 
de fit ſor uſe. When this cement is to be ap- 
plied, it muſt be dipped in vinegar; and then 
melted in a proper veſſel, with a gentle heats 
and if ſtones are to be cemented, it is proper to 
mix with'it a little powdered tripoli 'or chalk; 
or, if glaſs is to be conjoined, powdered glaſs 
ſhould be ſubſtituted” ——] ſee no reaſon why 
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common vinegar. ſhoulſt not he equally pro 
far this purpoſe with the diſtilled ; nor indeed 
am | very certain that vinegar improves. at all 
the cementing property of the .compoſition,. For 
the uniting the parts of broken china or earthen 
ware veſſels, as alſo glas where the rendering- 
the joint viſible is not of conſequence, the fol- 
lowing compoſition, which is much more eaſily 
prepared, may be ſubſtituted for the foregoing: 
% Take an ounce of Suffolk cheeſe, or any 
other kind devoid of fat: grate it as {mall as 
© poſſible; and put it, with an equal weight of 
© quicklime, into three ounces of rmmed milk. 
«« Mix them thoroughly together; and uſe the 
© compoſition immediately. Where the bro- 
ken veſſels are for ſervice only, and the appear- 
ance is not to he regarded, the joints may be 
made equally ſtrong with any other part of the 
glaſs, by putting a ſlip of thin paper, or linen, 
ſmeared with this cement, over them, after they 
are well joined together by it. This method 
will make a great ſaving in the caſe of glaſſes 
employed ſor chemical, or other ſimilar operati- 
ons. A cement of the ſame nature may be made 
by tempering quicklime with the curd. of milk, 
till it be of a due conliftence for uſe. The curd, 
in this caſe, ſhould, be as free as poſſible from the 
cream or oil of the milk. On this account it 
ſhould be made of milk from which the cream 
has been well ſkimmed off; or the kind of cu 
commonly fold in the markets, made of whey, 
and the milk from which butter has been cx” 
tracted, commonly called butter - milk. This 
cement ſhould be uſed in the ſame manner as 
the preceding: and they may be applied to 
ſtones, marble, &c. with equal advantage a5 he 4 
. mo i 
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more compound one above given, and is much 
more eaſily and cheaper prepared. Drying oil 
with white lead is alſo frequently. uſed for ce - 
menting china, aud carthen - ware: but where it 
is not necefſary-the veſſels ſnould endure heat or 
moiſture, iſinglaſs glue with a little tripoli or 
chalk ig b,, 7 of RS 
Preparation of common cement for joining ala- 
baſter ,, marble, porpbyry or other flenes.] © Take 
of bees war two pounds, and of tefin one pound. 
Melt them; and -add one pound and a half of 
the ſame kind of matter powdered, as the body 
to be cementedꝭ is compoſed of; ſtrewing it into 
the meked mixture, and ſtirring them well to- 
gether ; and afterwards kneading the maſs in 
water, that the powder may be thoroughly in- 
corporated with the wax and refin. The pro- 
portion of the powdered matter may be varied, 
where required, in order to bring the cement 
nearer to che colour of the body on which it is 
employed. This cement muſt be heated when 
applied; as-muſt —— te of the ſubject to 
be ce mented together; and care mult be taken, 
likewiſe, that they be thoroughly dry. It appears 
to me, that the proportion of the bees wax is 
greater than it ought to be: but I received this 
recipe from too an authority to prefume to 
alter it. When this compoſition 1s properly ma- 
naged, it forms an extremely good cement, 
which will even ſaſpend a projecting body of 
conſiderable weight, after; it is thoroughly dry 
and ſet: and is therefore of great uſe to all car- 
vers in ſtone, or others who may have oecaſion 
to join together the parts of bodies of this nature. 
Of demonts. for roc k-t work, reſervoirs, and ether 
fuch purpoſer.] A * of compoſitions 2 
. * U e 
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uſed as cements for purpoſes of this kind; in the 
application of which, regard ſhould be had to 
the fituation where they are employed with te- 
ſpe to moiſture and dryneſs; as well as to the 
magnitude of the bodies to be conjoined toge- 
ther, or the vacuities or fiſſures that are to be 
made good. Where a great quantity of cement 
is wanted for coarſer uſes, che coal-aſh mortar 
(or Welſh tarras as it is called) is the cheapeſt 
and beſt; and will hold extremely well, not 
only where it is conſtantly kept wet or dry; but 
even where it is ſometimes. dry and at others 
wet. But where it is liable to be expoſed to wet 
and froſt, this cement ſhould, at its being laid 
on, be ſuffered to dry thoroughly before any 
moiſture have acceſs to it; and, in that caſe, it 


will likewiſe be a great improvement to temper 


it with the blood of any beaſt. This mortar or 
| Welſh tarras muſt be formed of one part lime 
and two parts of well · ſiſted coal-aſhes; and they 
muſt be thoroughly mixed by being beaten to- 
. gether: for, on the perfe & commixture of the 
ingredients, the goodneſs of the compoſition 
depends. Where the cement is to remain con- 
| —_ under water, the true tarras is common- 
ly uſed; and will very well anſwer the —.— 
It may be formed of two parts of lime, and one 
part of plaiſter of Paris: which ſhould be tho- 
roughly well beaten together; and then uſed 
immediately. For the fixing ſhells, and other 
\ ſuch nice purpoſes, putty is moſt generally uſed. 
It may be formed for this of quicklime, 


— N 
and drying oil, mixed with an equal quantity of 
linſeed-· oil; or, where the drying quicker is n0t 
. neceſſary, it may be made with lime and crude 
Jinſeed oil, without the drying oil. The lone 
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cement, 
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. 
cement, prepared as above of the bees wax and 


refin, is alſo an extremely good compoſition for 


this purpoſe. But fin, pitch, and brick- duſt, 


in equal parts, melted: together and uſed hot, 
are much the cheapeſt gement for ſhell- work; 
and will perform that office very well, provided 
the bodies they are "to" conjoin be perfectly dry 
when they are uſed. | 
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